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1776. THE CORVfiE. — TRADE CORPORATIONS. 887 

Louis was at this moment wholly under the influence of the 
comptroller-general,.and Maurepas began seriously to fear that 
the King would escape lum. 

The parliament continuing to disobey, the King summoned 
it to Yersaillesy March 12. Philosophy and progress turned 
against the old abuses the forms which had been the usual 
weapons of despotism and fiscal oppression. The bed of justice 
was this time, to use the expression of Voltaire, a bed of beneftr 
cence. 

The parliamentary orators, nevertheless, used a language which 
would scarcely haye suited the worst days of Louis XY. After 
the keeper of the seals had feebly set forth the measures to which 
he lent his cooperation despite himself, the first president replied 
by a bombastic harangue, in which he depicted the gloomy sad. 
ness diffiised everywhere, the people in consternation, the capital 
in alarm, and the nobility plunged in affiction. The tax sub- 
stituted for the cowSe was ^^ ruinous if made as heavy as was 
necessary, and insufficient if this was not done." 

The tax pretended to be ruinous to the privileged classes was 
light, apparently, to the unhappy roturiers! '^This edict deals 
a new blow to the tuUwral franchises of the nobility and the 
clergy," saidthe first president. 

To derive privileges from natural right exceeds the bounds of 
absurdity t 

The first president conthmed by declamations against the other 
edicts, even more perfidious than violent, and addressed to out- 
side opinion ; showing the subsistence of the Parisian people en- 
dangered by the abolition of the police of grain, all public order 
destroyed by the abolition of trade wardenships, and the redemp- 
tion of the abolished posts overburdening the finances and leading 
to bankruptcy. The advocate-general Siguier surpassed the head 
of his company. He strove to establish, by a theory borrowed 
from the physiocrats themselves, that, the landed proprietor already 
paying all the taxes in the end, he would be ruined by a new bur- 
den ; and complained that this tax confounded thd nobility and 
the clergy with the rest of the people. The only reasonable objec- 
tion made by him to the edict on the corvSe, — a thing, moreover, 
inconsistent with his first argument, — was, that, as. commerce 
profited by the roads as well as landed property, it should also be 
made to pay its part. He concluded by demanding that the roads 
should be made by the army. As to the trade-wardenships, he 
affirmed that these shackles, these fetters^ these prohibitions, so 
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much decried y were precisely what constituted the glory, the safe- 
ty, and the vast extent, of French commerce. He strove to terrify 
tlie King by the fantastic picture of the universal ruin which 
would follow the fall of the trade corporations. An unbridled 
independence^ succeeding the regulated liberty (what liberty!) 
possessed by the nation, would iuevitably destroy commerce, man- 
ufactures, and agriculture itself! He consented to admit, how- 
ever, that the corporations were not without abuses, and that there 
was room for some reforms. He invoked in pathetic terms the 
glorious memories of St. Louis, Henri IV., Louis XIV., and Col- 
bert, tlie principal authors, he said, of the regulation of manufac- 
tures. A single just idea was submerged in all this medley, — 
the necessity of insuring the integrity of manufacture.* 

The registration was proceeded with. While the parliament 
was depicting the people in consternation, the working-men, in- 
toxicated with delight, were driving over the city in hackney- 
coaches filled to overflowing, thronging the» taverns of the sub- 
urbs, with songs of mirth such as old Paris had never lieard, 
and blessing liberty and its author with inexpressible joy. The 
peasants themselves, so slow to comprehend the good that it was 
sought to do them, but so persevering in pursuing the hope once 
discerned, began to be profoundly agitated. In the classes less 
directly favored by the measures of the government, all who were 
not blinded by interest or prejudice could not but be affected by 
the preambles 'Of these edicts, breathing such generous confi- 
dence, such noble ardor for goodness and trutli, and such active 
and communicative goodness. Public opinion became hourly 
enlightened. A very opportune publication placed the parlia- 
ment in flagrant contradiction with the past. An extract from 
its registers was printed, showing that when Henri HI. in 1581, 
with a purely fiscal aim, instituted trade wardenships and master- 
ships in a great number of towns in which they did not exist, the 
parliament resisted this innovation for two years ; and that a bed 
of justice was required to establish the wardenship system, as one 
was now required to overthrow it. The prayers of the States* 
General of 1614, so favorable to the cause of the freedom of man- 
ufactures, might also have been quoted in behalf of the edicts.^ 

1 Seo the official report of the session, ap. Anc. Lois franpaiseSt t. XXIII. 

^ Mifm. de BacJtaumont, t. IX. p. 78. Mercure hist, t. CLXXX. p. 318. Two days 
before the bed of justice (March 10), a royal declaration had restricted the burials 
which were customary in the churches and the cloisters, and prescribed the enlai^;e- 
ment of the cemeteries, or their removal beyond the walls of the towns. The parlia- 
ment itself had rendered an analogons decree with rpspect to Paris as early an 1765 ; 
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The prosperous state of commerce, and the abundauce and 
ready circulation of capital, were excellent arguments in favor of 
Turgot. Money had fallen to four per cent, not, as under Louis 
XY., through an arbitrary measure of the government, but through 
the natural course of events. This rate was adopted as the basis 
of operations for a bank which Turgot authorized, without an 
exclusive privilege, under the name of the Bank of Discount^ 
the establishment of which was regarded by the merchants with the 
liveliest satisfaction (March 24, 1776). 

It was also on the basis of four per cent that Turgot negotiated 
a loan of sixty millions about the same time in Holland, to repay 
debts contracted at a higher interest ; the only kind of loan that he 
believed permissible in a good administration.^ 

A new benefaction diffused joy through whole provinces.. An 
edict of April, 1776, did for wines what the edict of September, 
1774, and the complementary edicts, had done for grain. The 
transportation and commerce of wine were declared free through- 
out the kingdom, on the payment of the octrois or other duties : 
all the duties were not abolished, but all the prohibitions were 
removed. The internal customs were thus abolished with respect 
to the two great productions of our soil, and with the royal 
customs, those mimicipal or seigniorial t)arriers with which the 
Middle Ages had studded France. The municipal aristocracies 
of Bordeaux and Marseilles, for instance, could no longer shut 
out from the sea the wines of Upper Guienne, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, and Dauphiny,for the exclusive interest of the territory of 
ilie two great cities.^ Every thing was accessible to all. Turgot 
realized what his predecessor, whom it was pretended to oppose to 
him, the great Colbert, had desired, and had been unable to do. 

The bed of justice, the excellent measures which had followed 
it, and the progress of disinterested public opinion, seemed to 

and the Cardinal- Archbishop of Toulouse, Lom^nie de Brienne, had caused the same 
reform to be adopted in his diocese in 1775, and urged the assembly of the cleigy to 
projkMe it to the King. This was the only progressive measure which he could induce 
the assembly to adopt. — Sec Anciennes Loisfran^ises, t. XXIII. p. 391. 

^ (EucreB de Turyot, t. II. p. 341 ; Bailli, Hist. Jinancihe de la France, t. 11. p. 212. 

'The Marseillea police punished wagoners, who smuggled wine, by whipping. The 
rery towns which complained most of the monopoly of Bordeaux and Marseilles 
exercised a similar one within their jurisdiction, and shut out foreign wines ; that is, the 
wines of the neighboring cantons. The little town of Veines, in Dauphiny, on claim- 
ing from the council, in 1756, the confirmation of its privileges, ingenuously confessed 
that the prohibition of foreign wines was indispensable to it, since otherwise its own 
inhabitants wonld not consume the wines of its territoryt *' because of their bad quali- 
ty."— Ane. LoiMfran^aes, U XXIII. p. 536 
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indicate the gradual strengthening of Turgot. Unhappily, the 
internal state of affairs did not correspond to the progress of 
events. Each success increased the number and bitterness of the 
enemies of reform ; and it was very difficult for the feeble moral 
organization of Louis XVI. long to suffice for an expenditure 
of energy which needed to be renewed daily. The parliament, en- 
couraged from the steps of the throne itself to continue the con- 
test, had rendered a decree, March 80, in which it declared that 
^' a few restless minds iiaving weakened, by systematic opinions, 
the ancient and immutable principles which should serve as a rule 
for the conduct of nations," this had already resulted in divers 
places in the beginning of disturbances opposed to the authority 
of the King and the property-rights of tho seigniors. The court 
therefore ordered all subjects of the King, feudatories, vassals, and 
persons under tho jurisdiction of particular seigniors, to acquit, 
as in tho past, the tributes and duties to which they were bound, 
whether towards the King or the seigniors ; and forbade the in- 
citement, either by speeches or indiscreet writings, to any innova- 
tion contrary to the said legitimate rights and usages.^ The people 
of the rural districts, indeed, were beginning to be restless, and 
to resist, in Brittany and elsewhere, the employes of the farmers- 
general on the one hand, and the payment of the feudal tributes 
on the other. It was the first sparks of the conflagration of '89. 

May 3, a new decree appeared against a book of the economic 
school, the Perfect Monarch^ in conformity with a frenzied 
speech by Seguier, who styled political economy a murderous 
doctrine ; " the product of the effervescence which the love of 
indefinite liberty, with which all nations are tormented, has 
caused to spring up everywhere." The promoters of these sedir 
tious systems, ^4nsane and furious preachers, audaciously prom- 
ise themselves to destroy all governments, under the pretext of 
reforming them." 

Turgot answered this insolent harangue by a letter of great 
warmth, addressed directly to Siguier. The parliament replied 
by complaining to the King of the insult offered to his advocate- 
general. The opposition of Turgot to the return of the parlia- 

1 Anc. Lois fran^ises, t. XXIH. p. 525. 

s This book bore a name destined to be rendered illustrious in tho Hevolntion, — that 
of Lanjninais. It was the work of the elder brother of the celebrated Breton repre- 
sentative. Much more virulent than the writing against feudal rights, it spoke of 
the necessity of insurrection in certain extreme cases. The perfeei monarch proposed as 
a model was the Emperor Joseph II. — Bee the Memtrt hiti., t CLXXX. p. 70b. , 
Soulavie, M€m. du r^ffnt ds Louis XVI,, t. III. p. 95. 
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ment was but too well justified, and Voltaire was excused for 
having applauded Maupeoii. The situation was no longer tolera- 
ble. All plan of reform was impossible, unless this selfish and 
intractable oligarchy of the robe were crushed anew. 

Louis XVI. was not equal to such a resolution. The parlia- 
ment had powerful allies ; and the league hostile to Turgot was 
hourly closing itself around the monarch beset by unceasing 
intrigues. All the royal household and the majority of the coun- 
cil were united against the reformatory minister. Maurepas had 
comprehended that his position, as the Mentor of the King, was 
no longer tenable by the side of Turgot, and that ho must either 
give place to or overthrow him. He had, therefore, become 
reconciled to the Queen and the Princes. The Queen and the 
Count d'Artois, alike frivolous and inconsiderate, were hostile to 
the comptroller-general on accoimt of liis economy ; the aunts 
of the King, on account of his philosophy. Monsieur ^ the only 
superior mind of the family, but a mind perverted by a depraved 
heart, affected the part of defender of the privileges; a part 
which he afterwards abandoned, when he perceived the force 
of the nascent revolution. He secretly issued a venomous pam- 
phlet against Turgot, in which he took up and exaggerated 
the petty faults of the minister with signal malignity, for the 
purpose of turning him to ridicule ; but, not content with de- 
riding the somewhat disdainful stiffness and the lack of ease 
and elegance which were remarked in the manners and conversa- 
tion of Turgot, and which were so fully redeemed by his noble 
face, his imposing mien, and the luminous flashes of thought 
which fell from his lips, he odiously distorted his, character and 
principles.^ 

Meanwhile, Maurepas employed all the art of an old courtier 
to infuse doubt and fear into the mind of Louis XVI., to under- 
mine Turgot without attacking him openly, and to show the 
King, in the reforms of the minister, the subversion of the mon- 
archy. Turgot disdained too much to defend himself: he be- 
lieved too much in the power of reason and justice ; he had too 
much faith in the King, and continued to treat the old man who 
had summoned him to power, and who was now laboring to 

^ This pamphlet, entitled Tke Dream of M. da Maurepas, or the Manikins of the 
French GavemmeiU, was circulated in mannscript, April 1, 1776. Maurepas had not 
yet become reconciled with Ifonsiear; for he is ridiculed therein, like Turgot — See 
SoulaTie, M€m. d» riynt de Loms XVI,, L IIL p. 107 ; Mem, de Bachaumont, t. IZ., 
April 1, 1776. 
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drive him from it, with a conciliatioa which did not win him 
back, but facilitated his undertaking. He thought that he had 
only excited Maurepas* jealousy by freeing himself from the law 
made by the latter to his colleagues not to consult alone with the 
King, and renounced his private interviews with Louis XVI. It 
was depriving himself of the only means of resisting intrigue. 

Louis wavered, a prey to cruel perplexity. Weary of contend- 
ing for his minister, — as if it were not contending for himself; 
weary even, it must be confessed, of the too lofty flight imposed 
on his mediocrity by the genius of this minister, — he neverthe- 
less still hesitated to break his so often repeated promises to sustain 
Turgot. He fluctuated between the fear of executing the projects 
of the innovators and that of abandoning them. A means was 
employed, it is affirmed, to decide him, which savored more of the 
convict-prison than of the court. Louis XVI., despite his native 
integrity, still preserved the deplorable habit of violating the 
secrecy of the mails, adopted by the two preceding reigns, and 
causing an account to be rendered him of letters possessing any 
political interest. The handwriting of Turgot was forged in a 
correspondence wliich contained sarcasms on the Queen, jests on 
Maurepas, and cutting speeches against the King, and which was 
transmitted to Louis XVI. The King fell into the snare.^ 

Maurepas deemed the moment come to strike the final blow. 
Turgot had but a single friend in the council, — Malesherbes ; for 
Saint-Grermain stood aloof, without comprehending that his fate 
was bound up in that of the leader of reform. Maurepas resolved 
to deprive him of this support. Malesherbes had not shone in 
the ministry : pf an extended and luminous mind, and a pure 
and serene soul, he was excellent in counsel, but powerless in 
execution. The goodness of Turgot was that which is so well 
expressed by the author of the Latin testament of Richelieu, Seve- 
rtis in paucosfaiy ut essem omnibus bontts. The goodness of Male- 
sherbes had not this necessary discretion : courageous against 
things, he was weak against persons. Too wise not to know him- 
self, he had accepted the power contrary to his inclinations, and 
aspired only to quit it. Turgot retained him as it were by force : 
if he was of little value in his special ministry, his voice and the 
authority of his popular name were at least given in favor of all 
the propositions of the comptroller-general ; and the aflection 

1 This fact was revealed to Dapont de Nemonn, the friend of Turgot, by M. de 
Angevillers, to whom Louis XVL had confided it. — See (Euu. de Turcot, Notice hisi., 
1. 1, p. czi. 
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with which he had inspired the King was of great aid to Turgot. 
Maurepas first rid himself of the minister of the King's household. 
Upon some pretext, he entered into a calculated quarrel with Male- 
sherbes, of such warmth, that the latter deemed it due to his dignity 
to profier his resignation on the spot. Maurepas had counted on 
this. The King vainlj entreated Malesherbes to withdraw his res- 
ignation. Their conversation ended with a touching speech of 
Louis XVI. : " You are happier than I; you can abdicate ! " 

The conduct of the King was quite different towards Turgot. 
Tlie comptroller-general was advised to resign. He turned a deaf 
ear to the counsel. He wished to fall like a soldier at his post. 
May 12, he came to converse with the King on a new plan of 
an edict, preceded, as usual, by an exposition of his motives. 
" Another memorial ! " said Louis, in ill-humor. He listened 
distastefully, and asked at the end, " Is that all ? " — « Yes, sire." 
" So much the better," he replied ; and quitted the room. Two 
hours after, Turgot received his letter of dismissal. " It was not 
such at least," says an historian far from friendly to the progres- 
sive party, ^^ as might have been expected by a man, to whom, a 
few months before, the King had said, < No one cares for the 
people but you and I! " ^ 

Turgot replied by a letter, such as assuredly no dismissed min- 
ister had ever before written : — 

"I have done, sire, what I believed to be my duty, in setting 
forth to you with unreserved and unexampled frankness the diffi- 
culties of the position in which I have been placed, and what I 
have thought of yours. . . . My only desire is that you may 
always be able to believe that I have seen erroneously, and that 
I have shown you chimerical dangers. I hope that time may not 
justify me."* 

1 Monthion, Particularity sur les ministres des finances, p. 192. It is said that his 
tall WBB accelerated by the resentment of a person high in position (probably the 
Qneen), who had obtained from Louis XVI. an order on the treasury for five hundred 
tbonsand livies. Tui^t induced the King to revoke the bond. Three days after- 
wards, he fell. — Bailli, Hist.financiere, t. II. p. 214. This story appears tacitly con- 
firmed by Turgot's farcweU letter to the King. 

t (Euv. de Tmrgot, 1 1., Notice hist,, p. cxiv. He had written one day to the King 
thatmonarchs governed by courtiers had to choose only between the destinies of 
Charles I. or Charles IX. — Soulavie, Mem. sur U regne de Louis XVI,, t. II. p. 55. 
Louis XVI. afterwards became acquainted with that plan concerning the great muni- 
cipal and administrative organization which Turgot had not had time to submit 
to him. We possess some annotations on this plan in his handwriting, dated Febru- 
ary, 17S8: they reflect little credit on his intellect. During the twelve years that 
elapsed after the fall of Tnigot, he appeared continually to go backwards. On the 
eve of the Bevolution, Turgot's reform seemed to him a rash, Utopian scheme ; and 
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Versailles, the Palais, the aristocratic drawing-rooms, all the 
privileged classes, retaliated by an outburst of joy on the popular 
acclamations which had welcomed, around the barriers and in the 
hovels of Paris, the abolition of the wardenships and the corvee. 
Vanity, routine, and frivolity noisily congratulated themselves on 
their victory, while wisdom veiled its head. Men truly enlight- 
ened saw a whole world of peaceful hopes swallowed up with Tur- 
got. ^^ Ah ! " exclaimed the aged Voltaire, whose sensibility be- 
came more demonstrative and more impassioned with age, — ^^ ah ! 
what fatal news do I hear ! France would have been too happy ! 
What will become of us ? ... I am thunder-struck ! . . . We 
can never console ourselves for having seen the golden age dawn 
and perish. ... I see nothing but death before me, since M. 
Turgot is no longer in power. . . . The thunderbolt has fallen 
on my brain and my heart.'" 

The patriarch of Femey regained his self-possession only to 
express these same sentiments with more calmness iu his noble 
Epistle to a Man. Voltaire was here the voice of posterity. 

Would Turgot have really produced thip Oolden Age, so far as a 
golden age is possible in this world ? Would he have opened to 
France an era of peaceful progress, instead of an era of conquest 
contended for amidst blood and ruin ? Would not the errors 
mingled with the truths in the physiocratic system have rendered 
reformation abortive ? The principal one of these errors, in an 
administrative point of view, was the taxation of real estate alone. 
But, before arriving at the complete application of the theory, 
the plan of Turgot admitted of a vast series of reforms, all 
excellent, and all incontestable. The condition of France would 
have been thoroughly enough improved to have permitted her to 
support without great disaster the trial of a system of taxation 
doubtless very defective, but not impossible in point of fact, as it 
would be at the present time, since the prodigious increase of 
personal property and manufactures. Would not this unsuccessful 

his sole anzietj was to maintain the existing state, the regime of the three orders, the 
social hierarchy founded on birth, etc. — See Soolavie, M^. du rkgne de Louis XVI., 
t. m. p. 147, et seq. We have already given onr opinion of this compiler, whose 
wretched character and versatile judgment are unworthy of any credit, but who had 
at his disposal a multitude of valuable documents, which the historian is obliged to 
borrow of him with precaution, and at his own risk and peril. 

1 Ccrrtspond. de Voltaire, 1776. A young preacher was interdicted the ministry by 
the Archbishop of Paris for having pronounced an impassioned eulogy on Turgot, in 
the pulpit, at Saint-Germain I'Auxerrois, in the royal parish. This was the enthusi- 
astic and eloquent Abbtf Fanchet, afterwards so celebrated in the Revolution. — See 
Bachaumont, t. IX. p. 128. 
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trial have simply led to the modification of the political economy 
of Qnesnai and Turgot by the political economy of Adam Smith, 
and the admission of manufacturers and merchants to the rights 
as well as the burdens attributed at first only to the holders of the 
soil ? Would not the great municipality have in time exceeded the 
aim of Turgot, and have gained the deliberative vote and the attri- 
butes of a national assembly ? and would it not have paved the 
way for a remote democracy by a progressive transformation ? 

This would not have been impossible of realization, perhaps, 
had Louis XYI. possessed the energy of Louis XIY. and the 
opinions of Turgot. But, even in this case, would not the resist* 
ance of the first two orders, the magistracy and the privileged 
classes, have compelled the reformatory power to evoke the terri- 
ble force of the masses, and to pass over the intermediate regime 
which Turgot wished to inaugurate ? Vain hypotheses ! useless 
discussions ! Providence had not in store for us those easy desti- 
nies dreamed of by philanthropy. The words of Rousseau were 
fulfilled. The reformation declared impossible by him had irre- 
vocably failed. What the man with the heart of UHdpital and 
the head of Bacon^ what Turgot, had been unable to do, no 
one would do. The monarchy had refused to be saved. Refor- 
mation had failed : revolution was inevitable. The rdle of the 
philosophers, the sages, was ended : it was the turn of the men 
of destiny." * 

1 Expression of Malesherbes. 

s J. Rejuand, Encydopedie nouveUe, art. Tuboot. There is always, in the life of 
peoples as in that of individuals, a time of choice and liberty ; then fktality comes, 
which is only the offspring of oar errors. It is we who make fittality ; and, ooming 
from man, it is not ahsolnte. 

TOL.II. 44 
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of the North. England attacks Holland, and invades her Colonies. Conquest of 
Minorca. Capture of Tobago. Capitulation of Yorktown : a BriUsh Army sur- 
renders to the Franco- Americans. Recapture of the Dutch Colonies in America. 
Taking of St. Christopher. Fall of Necker. Loss of a Naval Battle in the West 
Indies. Fruitless Attack on Gibraltar. Tardy Efforts in India. Suffben. 
Six Naval Battles in Two Years. Recapture of Trincomalee. Bussi sent back 
to India. Hyder-Ali and Tippo-Saib. Sufiren saves Bussi, besieged in Goude- 
loie by the English. He is arrested by Peace. New Treaties of Paris. England 
recogniaes the Independence of the United States. France retains none of her 
Conquests except Tobago and Senegal, and recovers what she had lost during 
the War. Spain keeps Minorca and Florida. 

1776-1783. 

The acts of Turgot's successor taught the people what they had 
lost. Maurepas, throwing off the modest guise in which he had 
clothed his omnipotence, arrogated to himself the title of Cliief 
of the Council of Finance, as if clearly to mark the dependence 
in which he designed to hold the minister (May 14, 1776) ; then 
caused the intcndant of Bordeaux, M. de Clugni, to be summoned 
to the comptroller-generalship. The accession of the new minis- 
ter was signalized by the immediate fall of public credit. The 
Dutch were unwilling to effect the loan of sixty millions at four per 
84e 
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cent which they had promised Turgot ; and the admirable general 
plan of a loan at four per cent for the conversion of the debt, 
which was costing the State five per cent, was necessarily aban- 
doned. Tlie stockholders of the bank of discount refused to dis- 
burse the ten millions which they had promised to loan the King ; 
and the government was even obliged, in order to spare itself the 
disgrace of seeing that bank closed which it had so ostentatiously 
patronized, to restore two millions of these ten whicli it had al- 
ready received on account. The comptroller-general could find 
no other resource for the remedy of the discredit than the establish- 
ment of a royal lottery, — an immoral institution, which the par- 
liament had had the merit of opposing on difierent occasions, and 
wliich made the King the croupier of a great gaming-house. Tlie 
royal lottery was created by a simple decree of the council, with- 
out registration (June 30, 1776). The language ascribed to the 
King was of nauseous baseness. After stating that the French had 
the bad habit of carrying their money to foreign lotteries, '^ His 
Majesty/' continues the decree, ^^ judges that, it being impossible 
to employ prohibition against inconveniences of this nature, the 
only remedy practicable is to procure for his subjects a new lot- 
tery, the difierent drawings of which, by ofiering them the 
chances which they insist on seeking, may be capable of satisfy- 
ing and fixing their tastes." 

The weak Louis XYI. subscribed these ignominious words with 
the same hand which had signed, the day before, the noble pre- 
ambles of Turgot. 

A few weeks after (August, 1776), a royal declaration reestab- 
lished the ancient usage for the repairing of the roads; that is, the 
CioBViiE ! The framers of the declaration had the effrontery to 
accuse the preceding administration of having neglected these 
repairs during the two years which had just passed. Turgot had 
endured his fall with the calmness of a true philosopher ; but he 
could not refrain from tears on seeing the yoke which he had 
broken placed again upon the necks of the unhappy peasants. 

The freedom of manufactures was retracted simultaneously 
with the abolition of the corvie. The edict suppressing the trade 
masterships and wardenships was revoked (May, 1776). It was 
not dared, however, unconditionally to reestablish the ancient 
abuses: the six corporations of merchants, and the forty-four 
communities of the arts and trades, were reorganized at Paris ;- 
but the freedom of a certain number of vocations was suffered to 
subsist. The multiplication of trades not incompatible with each 
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other was authorized ; women were no longer excluded from the 
condition of master-workmen ; the initiation-fees were reduced ; 
and the free merchants and artisans who had established them- 
selves at Paris by favor of the edict of Turgot were permitted to 
continue to carry on their business in consideration of a trifling 
annual duty. The same system was extended to the provinces, 
which had not, like Paris, begun to enjoy the boon of liberty, and 
wliich had nothing to regret in Turgot's edict but a promise and 
a hope.* 

The persons as well as the works of the economists were at- 
tacked. It was not dared to exile Turgot ; the King could never 
have been induced to do this : but the periodical collection of the 
Abb^ Baudeau, the Citizen's EphemerideSy was suspended, and a' 
company of revenue-farmers endeavored to secure the condemna- 
tion for calumny of this violent denouncer of financial malversa- 
tions. Baudeau defended himself before the Gh&telet, and, from 
the accused, became the accuser, amid the plaudits of the audi- 
ence. He was acquitted, but was exiled to the country with 
another well-known economist, — Roubaud.^ 

The corollary of the reestablishment of the corvSe and the war- 
denships was the* renewal of the barbarous ordinances against 
smuggling. The declaration issued on this subject (September 
2, 1776) made the King inveigh '^ against the evil-intentioned 
men, who," it says, " have deluded the people with the hope of 
the abolition of the farming of the salt-taxes, aids, and tobaccoes, 
and have even ventured upon insulting declamations against the 
farmers, their clerks and their collectors. . . . This license has 
borne its fruits. . . . Numerous troops of armed smugglers have 
made incursions into several parts of our kingdom ; fraud has 
become prevalent in those of our provinces which are comprised 
within the limits of our farms of the salt-taxes, aids, and tobaccoes 
(thepays d ^ Election) ; and the employes and collectors of our farm- 
ers, exposed to rebellion, spoliation, and violence on the part 
of the defrauders, and sometimes even on that of the inhabitants of 
the towns and parishes, have often succumbed to the excesses 
committed against them, or have been compelled, to escape them, 
to abandon their functions." ' 

To this faithful picture of the popular irritation it must be 
added, that the peasants could only be induced to perform the 

1 Anciennes Lois Jrancaises, t XXTV. pp. 6S-74. 
s M^m. de Bachaumont, t IX. p. 191. 
*AAcisnn^ Lois fran^aiBes, t. XXIV. p. 102. 
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road labor by force, and by compelling them literally to work un- 
der the lash. A formidable store of anger and malediction was 
accumulating for the future ! 

Maurepas began to take alarm. Unpopularity and financial 
embarrassment existed within, and grave difficulties and the 
increasing chances of a great war without ; and it was not with 
such aid as Glugni's that he could face a situation which was 
becoming aggravated from day to day. Maurepas had resolved 
to sacrifice the comptroller-general ; when the latter fell ill, and 
died (October 18, 1776). A vulgar reactor, he had shown himself 
devoid of application, talent, and morality. A contemporary has 
given the following definition of his ministry : " Pour months of 
pillage, of which the King alone knew nothing." ^ 

Clugni's official successor was a somewhat obscure counsellor of 
State, Taboureau des Beaux ; but the initiative and the real direc- 
tion of the finances devolved, according to the intentions of 
Maurepas, upon a personage reputed to be second to Taboureau. 
Experience had just proved to the aged minister the impossibility 
of governing with clerks and traditional routine. He resigned 
himself to the absolute necessity of recalling buoyancy and prog- 
ress to public afbirs on a scale less grand and less decisive than 
under Turgot, but, nevertheless, sufficient to postpone the storm. 
One eminent man alone, among those whose special capacity fitted 
them for administration, ofifered Maurepas the double advantage 
of being unfriendly to his enemies the economists, and popular 
with the public, — the former defender of the Indian Company, 
the panegyrist of Colbert, the adversary, or rather the rival, of 
Turgot, the ex-banker Necker.^ The financial and commercial 
bourgeoisie regarded this wealthy and able Gcnevese as their most 
distinguished representative ; and the philosophers thronged the 
drawing-room where his wife wielded with less grace, but with 
lofder morality, the sceptre of the Du Deffants and Qeoffirins, — 
that drawing-room where Madame de Stael was growing up. 
Necker had entered into correspondence with Maurepas by send- 
ing him a memorial, in which he pointed out the means of sup- 
plying the deficit, and the possibility of providing for the cost of 
a contingent war by inspiring the capitalists with confidence. 
Maurepas determined to try the Genevese. To raise to the comp- 
troller-generalship a foreigner, a banker, and, above all, a Protes- 
tant, nevertheless appeared to him too daring. He eluded the 

1 M€moire» de Mamumtd, U II. p. 804. It should be Jive months. 
* See ante, p. 907. 
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difficulty by causing the new title of director of the royal treas- 
ury to be created for Necker (October 21, 1776). 

Necker began his career by refusing all emoluments of what- 
ever kind, wishing to prove that nothing of the money-maker 
remained in him, and that fortune had been in his eyes a means, 
and not an end. This pecuniary disinterestedness cost him 
little : he was covetous only of renown. This celebrated person- 
age has been too often and too well described to make it neces- 
sary to dwell long here upon his character. His well-known 
portrait, his face and mien, reveal at the first glance his virtues 
and his vices, — more haughtiness and austerity than strength ; 
an active and penetrating intellect, with a wavering mind ; a 
somewhat bombastic, but, nevertheless, true philanthropy ; much 
pomp, vanity, and surface-life ; the need of acting, the need of 
seeming, but also the need of being what he seemed '; for his was 
a sincere and upright nature, after all, which loved virtue as it 
loved renown, but which was not philosophic enough to be happy 
through virtue without success. 

A considerable rise in the public funds attested the friendly 
disposition of the capitalists ; a disposition shared by tlie majority 
of the population. It was known that Necker desired the public 
good as well as Turgot, although by different means ; and the 
appreciation of this difiference was within the capacity of the few 
alone. There was no opposition except among the economists 
and the clergy. Some prelates complained to the King that im- 
portant functions had been intrusted to a heretic. ^^If the clergy 
will pay the debts of the State," replied Louis, "they may interfere 
with the choice of the ministers." ^ 

Necker began by opportunely calling to mind his former voca- 
tion, and laboring to bring the public accounts in order. He 
instigated a regulation for the liquidation of the debts and the 
payment of the expenses of the King's household. The heads of 
the diflFerent branches, who received their orders directly from 
the King, were each requested to present to his Majesty a plan for 
economizing in his department. All the pensions assigned on 
different funds were concentrated on the treasury. It was an- 
nounced that no more privileged interests in the farms, adminis- 
tration of the indirect taxes, or financial transactions, would be 
thenceforth conferred on any one. Various branches of the ad- 

1 Mercure hist, et poUt, t. CLXXXI. p. 589. The Mimoirts Secrets, aaid to be by 
Bachaumont (t IX. p. 272), ascribes to Manrepas this answer, which contains a shade 
of irony in conformity with his character. 
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ministration of the indirect taxes were united in a single depart- 
ment. These were not reforms, but the preface to them. Another 
measure was less laudable, — the creation of a loan, part of which 
was to be redeemed by means of a lottery, and the remainder 
converted into IKo-renies. Turgot would not have permitted 
such an expedient. Life-r^nf^^ repose on a principle of selfishness 
too injurious to the social order ! This creation of rentes, which 
was made, moreover, on advantageous conditions, owing to the con- 
fidence inspired by Necker, was warmly attacked in the parliament 
by the Counsellor d'Epremesnil, who demanded the States-Gener- 
al : but tliis premature appeal awakened no response ; the parlia- 
ment was still under the influence of its pleasure at Turgot's dis- 
missal, and bore no ill will to Necker. It contented itself with 
recommending economy to the King in general terms, and regis- 
tered the measures without difficulty (January 7, 1777).^ 

The suppression of the intendants of commerce, then of those 
of finance, and the substitution of simple commissions for these 
irremovable counsellors, manifested the intention to concentrate 
the entire authority in the cabinet of the minister, — a change 
very questionable in ordinary times, but perhaps indispensable in 
a period of radical reform. The minister who was destined in 
appearance to profit by the change, warmly opposed it, like all 
the innovations suggested by his subordinate. Maurepas had 
made his choice between the upright and mediocre defender 
of routine and the man of promises and seductive hopes. Ta- 
boureau resigned his office. No nominal successor was appoint- 
ed to tlie comptroller-generalship. The director of the treasury 
was simply named director-general of finance ; that is, Necker 
had the authority without the title, but also without the riglit of 
admission to the council (June 29, 1777). Maurepas was not 
sorry to have the pretext of religion for retaining his prot^g^ in 
this inferior position. The cabinet of Versailles none the less 

1 Siamondi, HiMt. da Francis, continaed by A. Ren^, t XXX. p. 109. There 
was % certain degree of irritation, meanwhile, in the parliament, caused by the moTe- 
ments of the Jesuits, who, it is said^ haWng collected the scattered fragments of their 
order, had established a great commercial house at Lyons, and were propagating the 
affiliations of the Sacred Heart, and circulating a commentary on the Apocalypse, 
which predicted, that in the current year, 1777, the Jesuits would be recalled, and the 
sway of the Pope so firmly established, " that the State would be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church." This book was condemned to be burned, and a royal edict inter- 
dicted to the Jesuits educational functions and sacerdotal duties in towns, and obliged 
them to snbscribe to the Four Articles in order to hold rural beneficcB or vicarships 
(May, 1777).— See Bros, HiH. du rigne de Louis XVI., t L p. 266; and AneUnnet 
Loi§ fitmfoiam, t. ZXV. p. 61. 
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became, to the French and the European public, the Necker 
ministry. 

The first measures of any interest that followed the retirement 
of Taboureau were the prolongation for ten years of the muni- 
cipal octrois^ which the treasury shared with the towns (August 
2) ; the application to the mails of a system which was a transi- 
tion from the management by farmers-general to the direct ad- 
ministration by the government, and which indicated the ulterior 
views of Necker (August 17) ; * an excellent regulation concerning 
the direct taxes (November 4), prescribing that no quota-tax 
could be increased except at the time of a general and public 
verification of the revenue from the funds of the parish, — a verifi- 
tion made in the presence of the collectors, the syndic of the par- 
ish, and three other notable persons elected by the communes. The 
twentieth on manufactures was abolished in the rural districts, 
where it occasioned much annoyance to the tax-payers, and was 
of little profit to the State. The language of Turgot reappears 
in this document, which speaks of the laws of justice and equality ^ 
and gives the true reason of the legitimate increase of the taxes.' 
One of the objects of this regulation was the authentication of 
the returns of property-holders concerning the twentieths, an im- 
post for which those subject to the villain-tax were taxed rigor- 
ously, and the privileged classes according to the revenues which 
they were pleased to return. This was the occasion of the first 
quarrel between Necker and the parliament, which affirmed in its 
remonstrances that the twentieths were a gratuitous offering. 
" Every property-holder," say the remonstrances, " has the right 
to grant subsidies, either personally or through his representa- 
tives. If he does not use this right through the nation as a body, 
it must necessarily revert to him indirectly. Confidence in per- 
sonal returns is, therefore, the only indemnity for the right which 
the nation has not exercised, but cannot have lost, of granting 
and apportioning the twentieths itself." 

The parliament would have been right had it meant by this 
that every tax-payer is entitled to be consulted concerning taxa- 
tion ; but applied to the privileged classes alone, and directed 

I The fannen agreed to pay one million eight handred thousand firancs in ready 
money, and to share the profits with the State.— ^nctenne* Lois Jran^aiteB, t XXV. 
p. 96. 

3 ** To maintain an equilibrium in the finances, the reyennes of the King should in- 
crease, at least to a certain degree, with the progress of the valne of property ; since 
this progress, the ineyitablo result of the annual increase of money, increases in the 
same proportion all the items of expenditure." — Anc, Loi$ frwufaiteB, t XXV. p. 146. 
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against the equalization of taxation, its doctrine was merely the 
sanction of social injustice under an anarcliical form.^ Justice 
bad dictated the regulation concerning the taxes : humanity in- 
spired Necker with the formation of a commission charged with 
inqmring into the means of ameliorating the hospitals of Paris, 
institutions of the charity of the Middle Ages, which had great 
need of improvement from the philanthropy of the eighteenth 
century. The aspect of the Hdtel-Dieu, the Salpetridre, and 
the Bicetre, was hideous. The sick, the aged, and the insane 
were huddled together in these vast receptacles of human misery. 
At the Hdtel-Dieu, a convalescent, a dying man, and a corpse, 
were sometimes seen stretched side by side in the same bed ! At 
the Bicetre, a single bed contained nine old men ! The reforma- 
tion of these odious abuses, the tradition of which still renders 
the hospitals an object of ten*or to the lower classes, was decreed, 
April 22, 1781, upon a report from Necker to the King. The 
active charity of Madame Necker had created an excellent model, 
on a small scale, in a hospital which still bears the name of her 
husband ; but the reform prepared and decreed by Necker was 
not executed until his second ministry, upon a report drawn up in 
1787 by the learned Bailli.* 

The institution at Paris of a moni-de-piSU^ an Italian institution 
which had already been introduced into Flanders and Artois (De- 
cember 9, 1777), and the foundation of annual prizes in behalf 
of new commercial and manufacturing establishments (December 
28), are also worthy of mention. 

All these, however, might be considered oilly as preludes on 
the part of a minister announced with so much ^clat ; but great 
events soon obliged him, if not to suspend the internal reforms, 
at least to subordinate them to another interest of greater impor- 
tance. External policy was about, for some time, to resume the 
first part. 

The world was trembling everywhere at the sound of arms. 

1 Dras, Hiat. de Louis XVI,, i, L p. 2S2. To this first year of Necker's administration 
belongs an edict which is interesting with respect to the historj of social institntions,-* 
the permission to the land-owner;^ and farmers of Bonlonnais to enclose their meadows 
despite the local law of the conntiy which permitted the enclosure of onlj one-fifth of 
the estates ; and granted to all the enjoyment of the meadows and the ru» (nncnlti- 
vated lands) from the 1st to the 15th of March. This was the disappearance of the 
last reUc of the ancient community of the cl«u. — Anc. LoUfianfaisea, t XXV. p. 136. 

> Anc, Lois franfaises, t. XXV. p. 96. By a regulation for the extinction of men- 
dicity, it is seen that the charitable workshops established at Paris under Tuigot were 
eontinaed. — Ibid,, p. 74. 

TOL. II. 45 
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Loud voices seemed calling from all sides ou France to return to 
the arena. Tlie haughty victor of 1763, England, saw her colonial 
empire crumbling in America, and shaken in India. Meanwhile, 
a young Emperor full of restless ambition, Joseph II., was look- 
ing about him for an opportunity to act and to aggrandize him* 
self, no matter at whose expense: beyond^him, the insatiable 
Russia, with one hand on the spoils of Poland, was stretching the 
other over Turkey, and already trampling under foot the treaty 
of Eanardschy, dictated by her the day before. 

Suddenly, public curiosity was eagerly aroused by the news 
that the Emperor had arrived incognito at Paris (April 18, 1777). 
The Count von Falkenstein, the transparent pseudonyme of the 
illustrious traveller, staying at simple furnished lodgings, went 
everywhere, saw every thing, and comprehended every thing. In 
a few days, he knew Paris better than Louis XVI. would know it 
all his life. He went to the Invalides to see the creation of the 
Great King, which Louis XVI. had never visited ; he was roused 
to indignation at the H8tel-Dieu by the spectacle of inhumanity 
which his reprobation pointed out to the reformatory intentions 
of the ministry ; and ho made his way into the humble asylum 
where the Abbe do L'Ep^e, neglected by the government, and per- 
secuted by the ecclesiastical authority, was devoting himself to 
the admirable task of the education of the deaf-mutes, whom ho 
freed from their limbo to restore them to moral and social life. 
Joseph II. excited a sort of enthusiasm in Paris, and provoked 
comparisons far from flattering to the sluggish inertia of the King 
and the frivolity of the Queen. After a sojourn of six weeks in 
the capital, ho rapidly made the tour of France, and quitted the 
kingdom by the way of Geneva, without going to see Voltaire, 
who was expecting him ; either through regard for the piety of 
Maria Theresa, or through the fear of appearing to bow the impe- 
rial majesty before this other philosophic majesty. Of the great 
writers of the age, he visited only BuflFon in his temple of the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

The Emperor had been less successful in the provinces than in 
Paris. He had too plainly revealed the jealousy inspired in him 



^ The archbishop had interdicted him tho sacedotal functions as a Jansenist The 
government did not come to the aid of tho Abbd de L'£p^ until the following year, 
and then verj inOiiferently. In November, 1778, a portion of the property of the con- 
vent of the Celcstines, which had just been suppressed, was applied to the deaf-mute 
asylum. — Ane. Lois frangaiaes, t. XXV. p. 459. The commission formed for the 
combination and suppression of monasteries was beginning to bear fruit 
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by the power and the unity of France. He had, besides, another 
reason for ill humor, — he had been unable to obtain any political 
pledge from the King. Every one had thought rightly, that Jo- 
seph had come for the purpose of attempting to rivet the Franco- 
Austrian alliance, greatly relaxed during the last few years ; but 
it was not clearly known what advantage he intended to derive 
from this alliance. The minister of foreign affairs, Yergennes, 
agreed with Maurepas in opposing the Austrian tendencies of 
Marie-Antoinette, had warned Louis XVI. of the projects agamst 
Turkey which were ascribed to the Emperor.* Precisely the 
contrary was at that moment the case. Joseph, dissatisfied with 
Catharine U., who had obliged him to stop his new encroachments 
on Poland, was inclined to a defensive alliance with France against 
Sussia, in order to prevent the latter from extending her possessions 
farther at the expense of the Turks. His insinuations were evaded : 
the King was afraid of witnessing the renewal of the Seven-Years' 
War, and of pledging himself on the Continent, when there was a 
probability of a new collision with England. Another foreigner, 
greater than Joseph II. in history, had preceded him to Paris with 
a different purpose : this was Benjamin Franklin, who came to 
solicit the aid of France in behalf of the Anglo-Americans, in 
insurrection against England (December, 1776). 

The cold reception given to the projects of Joseph H. was, 
nevertheless, a prodigious mistake. There would have been no 
war on the Continent ; for the aged Frederick no longer desired 
it, and would not have supported the Russians, who would have 
been restrained without war. Joseph, rebuffed, made overtures 
to Catharine, and afterwards seconded, instead of opposing, the 
enterprises of the Czarina against the Ottoman empire.' 

The excitement caused in France by the journey of Joseph II. 
was soon effaced by the passionate agitation awakened by the 
greatest event of the age, — the American Revolution. A great 
diversion from this preoccupation of the public occurred, how- 
ever, in the beginning of 1778, — a diversion, moreover, which 
could not but redouble the emotion of the public mind, and 
which was caused by a new traveller. The latter, who agitated 
Paris far more than Joseph II. had done, also wore a crown, 

1 Flassan, t VII. p. 138. 

^ Sonlavie, Mimoires du rigne de Louis XVL, t V. p. 49. SoalAvie quotes entire a 
rerj interesting memorial foand in the papers of Louis XVI., — a criticism on the 
administnttion of M. de Vergeimes, which he attributes to the Count de Grimoard. 
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but did not owe it to his ancestors. After twenty^ight years' 
absence, Voltaire arrived at Paris, February 10, 1778. 

So long as Louis XV. had lived, Voltaire, by a species of tacit 
agreement between Versailles and Ferney, had abstained from 
reappearing on the banks of the Seine. Since that time, the fear 
of beiog an embarrassment to Turgot, and the dread of the re- 
action which seemed destined to follow the fall of the philosopher- 
minister, had restrained him by turns ; but the accession of a 
Protestant minister speedily proved to him how irresistible that 
torrent of the age, the sluices of which he had opened, had be- 
come. He determined to go thither. No q^cm/ prohibition inter- 
dicted to him the capital ; and^ once there, he well knew that no 
one would dare drive him away. The clergy, indeed, uselessly 
solicited his expulsion from the King, but were forced to esteem 
themselves happy that the prince of innovators was not present- 
ed to Louis XVI., as was desired by the Queen and the Count 
d'Artois, who suffered themselves to be swept away by the tide 
of fashion, who had not yet sided with tlio past, and who dreaded 
the innovators only for their economy. Monsieur y who affected 
reserve and gravity, did not declare himself in the same direction. 
The rigid and devout Louis XVI. refused to see the enemy of 
religion and good morals ; but this was all. If he permitted tlie 
clergy to preach against Voltaire in his chapel, he suffered his su- 
perintendent of public buildings, by way of compensation, to order 
from the sculptor Pigalle the statue of the patriarch of Ferney, 
and tiie minister of his household^ to forbid the journals to attack 
him. This prohibition was afterwards revoked on the clamor of the 
clergy ; but what mattered it to that flood of public opinion which 
swept away every thing, — to that voice of the people which stifled 
all opposition by its resounding acclamations ? 

The city and the court (the time had passed when men said 
the court and the city), a whole generation, a whole people of 
great nobles, magistrates, men of letters, artists, and scholars, 
tlirongcd the drawing-rooms of the mansion where Voltaire had 
accepted a sumptuous hospitality ; ' each begging a word or a 
smile from the great man entlironed there amidst the encyclope- 
dists, like a monarch surrounded by his peers. " The glance 
of Louis XIV. had not produced more effect on a court by whom 

1 Amelot, the creatare of Maurepas, and the successor of Bfalesherbes. 
s The house of the Marquis de Villette, on the comer of the Rue de Beanae and the 
Qoai Voltaire. 
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he was adored than was produced by the sparkling glance of Vol- 
taire."* Without, an enthusiastic multitude indemnified itself 
for being unable to obtain admission to the sanctuary by waiting 
for the exit of the illustrious old man or his appearance at the 
windows, and escorting him everywhere in a triumphal proces- 
sion. His lightest sayings circulated throughout Paris and France ; 
his steps were counted ; all his movements were commented 
upon ; and it was told with emotion how he flung himself into 
the arms of Turgot, bursting into tears, and exclaiming, " Let me 
kiss the hand that has signed the salvation of the people ! " The 
imposing scene was recounted which took place when Dr. Frank- 
lin, — that illustrious scholar, become one of the prime movers 
of a glorious revolution, — that man who 

" Snatched the lightning from heaven, and the <8ceptre firom tymata," ^ 

came to entreat Voltaire to bless his grandson. ^< God and Lib* 
erty ! " exclaimed the old man of Ferney : " that is the only bene- 
diction which suits the grandson of Franklin ! " August words, 
which consecrated the lips that uttered them, like the brow which 
received them, — words which purified the last days of the patri- 
arch of Ferney, and were, so to speak, the formula of baptism 
conferred by philosophic France on its adopted child, — on the 
new republican world just dawning beyond the seas ! 

This continual appearance in public, agitated by so many emo- 
tions ; the fatigue caused by the rehearsals of a tragedy, tlie last 
offspring of his poetic vein, which he placed with a faltering hand 
on that French stage where his glory had commenced with CEdipus 
sixty years before, — exhausted the ardent old man :' the blood 
gushed from his panting lungs, and hi a few days he seemed at 
the last extremity. 

It was a moment of anxiety and universal expectation. Men 
were not only troubled at Voltaire's death, but anxious to know 
how he would die. A new and singular event had thrown the 
clergy into consternation two years before. A prince of the blood, 
that Conti who had played a very confused and equivocal part 
for thurty years, had died, August 2, 1776, after refusing the sac- 



^ Lacretene, Hitt, de France pendant le xviii. s^cle, t. Y. p. 159. 
s " Erlpuit ooelo Ailmcn soeptramqae tyrannis.'* 
This beantifiil line, ascribed to Tuigot, belongs, it is said, to the Latin poet Manllins. 

* The admirable interpreter of the creations of YoltAiro and the masterpieces of the 
past age, Lekain, had just disappeared from this stage, after canying the dramatic 
art to the highest point which it had yet attained in France. 
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raments of a belief which was no longer his own. The clei^ 
hoped to far more than repair the impression caused by this philo- 
sophic death, could it induce the patriarch of impiety himself to 
die in the bosom of the Church. A priest succeeded in gaining 
access to Voltaire. The philosopher, in less serious circumstances, 
had shown but too much readiness to adapt himself to the rites 
of Catholicism, or rather to trifle with these rites. This time^ 
again, wishing to avoid noise, and to die in peace, he yielded, con- 
fessed, and signed a profession of the Catholic faith, asking pardon 
of the Church for the scandal which he might have caused it 
(March 2, 1788). 

The victory of the clergy was not of long duration. The prodi- 
gious vitality of Voltaire raised him for a moment from the gates of 
the tomb : he thought only of eflFacing the remembrance of what 
some around him styled an act of weakness, and others a profanar 
tion ; and his last days were only a succession of triumphs. April 
1, he repaired to the Academy, which had sent him deputation after 
deputation, and which went in a body to meet him ; an honor 
which it did not even pay to crowned heads. The greater part 
of the ecclesiastical members protested by their absence. Vol- 
taire acknowledged the welcome of the great literary body by a 
most admirable plan for the remodelling of the everlasting Die- 
tionarf/j which he wished to inaugurate by undertaking the letter 
A.^ The long-lived old man laid plans as if he were never to 
quit the world. Prom the Academy he went to the Com^die- 
Frangaise. The details of this scene of delirium, of tliis apo- 
theosis, which compensated for sixty years of battle, are within 
the memory of all. The burin has a hundred times reproduced 
the Coronation of Voltaire^ that crowning of the king of philoso- 
phers, celebrated amid shouts of Lonff live Mahomet! Long 
live the Henriade ! and also, it must be confessed, Long live the 
Maid of Orleans ! On this evening, in which a whole century was 
condensed, Voltaire triumphed entire in good as in evil ; on this 
evening, the old man could repeat to himself, in the intoxication 
of victory, 

"I hare done more in my time than Lnther and CalTin." 

It had not been Mario-Antoinette's fault that the crown of 

1 " This plan consisted in following the history of each word from the moment that 
it appeared in the language, in marking the different meanings which it had had at 
different epochs, . . . and in employing, to express the different shades, not sentences 
made by chance, bnt examples taken from the authors who were the best authorities." — 
Condorcet, Vie de VoUaire. This is the plan which the Academy is now begimung to 
execate. 
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France had not bowed before the crown of the poet-philosopher. 
The Queen, who had already gone to see and applaud the first 
representation of Irene in its author's absence, was on her way 
to the Com^die-Pran^aise, when an express order from the King 
obliged her to turn back. The House of Orleans, which was 
more and more clearly defining its part as the friend of progress, 
gave Voltaire, a few days after, a veritable ovation at the house 
of Madame de Montesson and at the Palais-Royal. The recep- 
tion of Voltaire among the Free Masons was also an episode 
worthy of remembrance. Tiieir secret was only his own. Human- 
mr and Tolerance ; and here the good was without alloy. 

He had had Iiis recompense : he could die. Over-excited, and 
preyed upon by this continual agitation, he sought sleep from 
factitious means, laudanum ; and mistook the dosei This accident 
was beyond remedy. He fell into a lethargic stupor, from which 
he was never more aroused except at intervals. He refused in 
these intervals to repeat his profession of the Catholic faith. A 
last impulse of joy reanimated his heart for a moment when he 
learned of the success of his efforts for the rehabilitation of the 
memory of the unhappy Lally. He expired May 30, 1778, at 
eleven in the evening. He had lived eighty-four years, and had 
made the world resound with his name for sixty. 

The public imperiously demanded funeral honors for the great 
man. The aged archbishop and the clergy were determined to 
refuse them. The feeble government of Louis XVI., uneasy and 
embarrassed, could find nothing better to do than to forbid the 
journals to speak of the illustrious dead, either for good or evil. 

The Abb^ Mignot, the nephew of Voltaire, extricated the gov- 
ernment from the difficulty by carrying off the body of his uncle, 
and interring it in his abbey of Scellieres in Champagne, before 
the diocesan bishop had time to oppose it. It was to this place, 
thirteen years after, that the Constituent Assembly was to send 
for the remains of Voltaire, in order solemnly to transfer them to 
the monument consecrated by it to our great men.^ 

Scarcely had the star of Voltaire set on the horizon, when 
anotlier great star of the eighteenth century vanished in turn. 

By a singular contrast, which is not without example among 
the men most disposed to contemplative life, it was to tlie tumul- 

1 See, concerning the sojourn of Voltairo at Paris, and the incidents relative to the 
interference of the clergj, the M^m. de Bachaumonif t. XI. passim; Correspond, de 
Grimm, U X., April-June. The kind of elegj, He has fidlen into the fatal ahpts, 
etc., if hj Diderot. 
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tuoas centre of the great city,' that wUderness of meny as it has 
been styled, that Rousseau had come in search of a solitude often 
disturbed by others, and most of all by himself. He had lived 
there for eight years, constantly becoming more detached from 
the things around him (his work on the Grovemment of Poland 
was his last tribute to the interests of this world), and fluctuat- 
ing between the moments of moral repose, in which a peaceful 
conscience made him taste that contemplative sentiment of exist- 
ence which he called the sweetness of living^ and the increasing 
paroxysms of his gloomy hypochondria. Thence proceeded the 
double character of his last posthumous writings, — strange alter- 
nations of bitterness and resignation, of aberration and wisdom. 
We know of no reading more painful than his Dialogues^ in which 
he struggled against the phantoms of his brain, and exhausted 
his strength in justifying himself against imaginary accusations. 
One day, he himself distributed in the street a pathetic appeal 
to Frenchmen; another day, he wished to lay the manuscript 
of the Dialogues on the high altar of Notre-Dame, as if to place 
his defence under the immediate protection of the God of truth. 
And with this conviction of an atrocious plot which had dishon- 
ored him, which had destroyed him in the mind of the existing 
generation, which had, alienated even the little children from him, 
there was no bitterness, not a word of hatred against his persecu- 
tors : he asked vengeance neither of men nor of God. '' He was 
never heard to speak ill of any one : " he rendered full justice to 
his enemies, both real and supposed; and approved, in the re- 
cesses of his humble retreat, the brilliant honors paid to Yoltaire.' 
By the side of innumerable proofs of the fixed idea which misled 
him, never was there in him more moral elevation, never such 
evangelical sweetness, never such profound, such pure, and such 
tender religious feeling, as in those Reveries which were, so to 
speak, his farewell to earth. His sublime intellect and his loving 
heart hovered, as it were, above the wreck of oractical reason. 



1 Rue PlAtri^re, now Rue Jean-Jacqaes-Ronsseaa. 

* " It is not bj the accnmnlatlon of pleasureB that one is happy, bat by a permanent 
state which is not composed of distinct actions." — Correspondance, Letter of Janoary 17, 
1770. 

s See the Relations of Corancez and Bemaidin de Saint-Pierre. ' The latter relates 
a little incident of another "kind, but rery characteristic. One day, Rousseau, while 
walking, preferred suffering a burning thirst to picking up fruit from the ground with- 
out the permission of the owner. This incident, puerile in appearance, shows how 
rigorously he strove to make his conduct accord with his principles. -» (Euvres de Ber* 
ncardin de Saint-Pierre, t. XIL 
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With the sufferings of his mind, his infirmities increased : pov> 
erty became harder to the old man,' whose pride rejected material 
aid, as his suspicion usually put aside moral consolation. He at 
length consented to accept an asylum in the country to shelter 
his last days : he wished to die in the bosom of that Nature whom 
he had loved so well ; he felt himself nearer God there. Among 
the different retreats offered him, Ermenonville was chosen ; a 
beautiful spot, which an ingenuous admiration had already peo- 
pled with memories of his Julie. But the unfortunate man did 
not bring the peace of the soul into this Elysium, which he enjoyed 
in a very imperfect manner, and only for a short time. 

His end remains shrouded in mystery. It ha» been pretend- 
ed (and this opinion has been adopted by many of his most sin- 
cere admirers), that, a prey to incurable physical and moral suf- 
ferings, and feeling that he was thenceforth powerless to do good 
in the world, he believed himself justified in abridging his life, and 
" throwing himself with confidence into the arms of eternity.'" 

The principles of Rousseau against suicide do not suffice irrefu- 
tably to controvert this opinion: these principles, based rather 
upon duty to humanity than upon duty to God, were not suf- 
ficiently absolute ; and, besides, free will might have been weak- 
ened in him by abnormal mental excitement. But other reasons, 
drawn from the comparison of contemporary testimony, appear to 
us peremptory. The first account of Rousseau's death, that of the 
physician, Lebdgue de Presle, still seems the most worthy of cre- 
dence in point of fact ; although it is a little too grandiloquent in 
style, and Jean-Jacques is made to discourse too much therein. 

According to this, on the morning of July 3, Jcatn-Jacques was 
seized with great anxiety, and acute pain in the bowels, and felt 
himself very ill. Believing that his last hour was approaching, 
he caused the windows to be opened, that he might once more 
behold the sunshine and verdure. ^' The sun calls me. ... Do 
you see that great light ? . . . Tliat is God. . . . God opens his 
arms to me. . . . Being of beings ! " The crisis, which had been 
Coming on for some hours, supervened. Struck with serous apo- 
plexy, he fell, with his face to the ground. At the cries of Th^ 
rdse, M. de Girardin, his host, ran to him.' He was taken up : 
a few moments after, he was no more ! 

1 A povertj which did not preyent him from sharing his bread with the octogenarian 
annt who had brought him np. 
s ReUuion of Coranoes. 

* The pain in the bowels haa given riae to the suspicion of poisoning. It Im known 
▼OL. II. 46 
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On a calm and brilliant summer night, his body was silently 
laid under the shade of the poplars, in an islet of a little lake, 
in the recesses of the beautiful and melancholy solitude of Er- 
menonville ; whither sensitive and meditative minds flocked as 
to a holy shrine,^ and where his mortal remains should have been 
su fibred to repose, while erecting to him at Paris that statue 
which he so justly demanded of his contemporaries, which was 
promised him by the great Constituent Assembly, and which he 
still awaits. 

Voltaire had ended his life in the midst of every kind of social 
splendor: he had died, so to speak, on the stage, amidst applause. 
Rousseau had expired in the silence and mystery of the forests : 
each according to his nature. The contrast between them had 
subsisted to the end ; yet an infallible public instinct has forever 
united in the national tradition these two men, the complement 
of each other. A poet of virile accents, Marie-Joseph Ch^nier,* 
has been the voice of posterity : — 

" O Voltaire I son nom n'a plus rien qui te blesM I 
Un moment dlvis<$s par rhumaine faiblesse, 
Yous recevez tous deux Tencens qui tous est dft : 
Ri^unis d^ormais, vous avez entendn, 
Sur les rives du fleuve oh la haine s'onblie. 
La voix du genre humain qui vous reconcilie."' 

that he was taken up bleeding from the floor, with a wound in his head ; and it has 
been thence concluded bj some that he had put an end to himself with a pistol, and 
that M. de Girardin, wishing to conceal tho suicide, obtained a certificate from the 
physicians, attributing his death to a serous effusion in the brain. The cast taken 
from nature by tho sculptor Houdon contradicts this hypothesis. No bullet-holo is 
visible in this, but only the trace of a double contusion, with a laceration of tho skin. 
Besides, the discharge of a pistol, with tho muzzle to his forehead, would not have 
produced a simple hole, but would have fractured his skull, and rendered casting im- 
possible. There is every appearance, therefore, that Rousseau really died of apoplexy. 
— See all the arguments of the two contrary opinions summed up in Musset-Pathny, 
Histoire de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, t. L p. 429, H seq, ; and in G. H. Morin, Essai sur 
la vie et le caractere de Jean-Jacques Kousseau, p. 269, et seq., 1851. This last work, 
faithful to its title, presents a complete summary of every thing concerning the person 
of Rousseau. We may add personally, according to the tradition preserved in Hou> 
don's fiunily, that this great artist always denied the pretended suicide of Rousseau. 

1 It became the fashion : everyone went thither, the Queen among the rest. 

^jSpUre a Voltaire. The Convention, obedient to the sentiment which Ch^nier 
afterwards eloquently expressed, united their remains under the arches of the Pan- 
theon. The public sentiment has not so clearly discerned the harmony between 
Montesquieu and Rousseau. 

8 " O Voltaire ! his name no longer wounds tbeel 
A moment divided by human weakness, 
You both recetvo the inoense which it your doe : 
United henceforth, yon have heard, 
On the banks of the river where hatred Is forgotten, 
The voios of the human race which recondlM you.* 
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Whatever, indeed, may be the transformations of the future, 
posterity will never separate or disown them. The religious sen- 
timent of the future, in the broad horizon whieh it will learn how 
to embrace, will leave a place, at least among the avenues of the 
temple, for the man who so valiantly defended humanity and jus- 
tice, whatever may have been the blemishes and shadows on his 
brow. Nearer the sanctuary will be placed the man, who, like the 
fugitive of Troy, from the midst of the crumbling city of the past 
bore away the gods, the eternal truths, in the skirt of his robo, to 
transmit them to future generations. Judgment has been passed 
on Voltaire by friends as by enemies : the memory of Rousseau is 
more debated. Voltaire is known by glancing over him; by 
skimming him superficially, as he skimmed every thing : he opens 
himself to all in broad daylight. Rousseau is known only by 
accosting him with simplicity, by studying him patiently, by liv- 
ing with him, by pursuing the unity of his thought through its 
real modifications and apparent contradictions. Posterity, how- 
ever, is not, and will not sufier itself to be, deceived concerning 
the character of the work or that of the writer, whether the 
attacks come from retrogressive doctrines or from scepticism. 
Through the errors and exaggerations of his mind, the moral 
aberrations of the first part of his life, and the partial mental 
deterioration of the latter part, it will know how to distinguish 
the accuracy of his views, and, above all, of his fundamental 
sentiments, and the profound sincerity of his heart.^ 

But we will not enter upon a future which exceeds the limits 

1 We will sum up here what we have said concerning the anti-prograsive doctrines of 
Rousseau. Rousseau discerned a great truth : namely, that the progress of ideas and 
knowledge may go on without a corresponding progress in morals and sentiments ; 
and that, in this case, there id real decline under the apparent progress. He exagger- 
ated this truth, which the recent theorists of progress for the most part had failed to 
recognize, on account of the incompleteness of their moral sentiment There is, in 
Grimm's Correspondance (t. X. p. 70, July, 1778 ; new edit. 1830), a passage concern- 
ing Housseau, of much greater impartiality than would have been expected from this 
source, and containing a singular confession from the lips of Gtimm : ** His soul, 
naturally susceptible and distrustful, the victim of a persecution, not cruel, indeed, but at 
least very strange ; imbittered by misfortui^es which were perhaps his own work, but 
which were none the less real ; tormented by an imagination which exaggerated aU 
affections like all principles ; and more tormented, perhaps, by the trickeries of a 
woman (Thei^), who, in order to remain the sole mistress of his mind, had alienated 
him fix)m his best friends by causing him to suspect them, — his soul, at once too 
strong and too weak to bear the burden of life with tranquillity, unceasingly saw itself 
surrounded with shadowy perils which were seeking its destruction. (Exact details 
follow concerning Rousseau's idea, that a great league was formed against him ; a fixed 
idea, to which all the incidents of his life, eren to the most trifling, related. ) On every 
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of our work. The last years of the ancient regime alone belong 
to us. 

The year 1778 was a solemn one. The disappearance of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau was a great sign. The brilliant eighteenth 
century was vanishing ; and a stormy and sombre age was dawn- 
ing on the horizon. The era of ideas was closing : the era of 
action was about to open. 

Between the death of Voltaire and that of Rousseau, the first 
gun had been fired in the American war. 

We must retrace our steps for a short space in order to call to 

•abject foreign to the mania of which we have jut spoken, hia mind preserved aU its 
strength and eneigj to the end." 

Nothing can be more just than these reflections : and this it is that renders Grimm's 
condact to Roussean inczcnsable; for he had yery clearly discerned the beginning of 
the moral maladj of this great and anfortunate man twentj years before, and had 
done every thing to fiicilitate its progress. We mn listen to Grimm in the passage 
which we have just qaotcd, and not in the Memoirs, or rather the novel, of Madame de 
Epinai, a species of counterpart of the Confessions, fonnd in Grimm's home, and revised 
at leisure, and to which some have sought to attribute an authority which it in no 
manner deserves. The words of Madame d'Epinai's son should have some weight in 
this question : " I have often been the witness," he says, " of the warm reproaches 
addressed by Madame d'^pinai to Grimm on account of his harsh conduct to poor 
Jean-Jacques, who had not deserved it." » See the (Euures inAiites de J. J. Rousseau, 
published by Musset-Pathay, p. 389, 8vo, 1825. Rousseau has been thoroughly denied 
of late. Wo content ourselves with denying, on our side, that it is possible for a true 
genius, one of those great and legitimate interpreters of the human soul and heart, to 
exist without the man behind the writer : we do not mean, of course, without the liv- 
ing ideal, but without the man, without the tnte being, whatever may be his inconsis- 
tencies. Whence can he draw his inspiration, if he has not the living source within 
himself? If a wicked man and a liar could have written £mile, it is evident that we 
may thence infer absolute scepticism concerning all men and all human speech. 
We will conclude with Jean-Jacques by quoting a panegyric, which the name of the 
author will doubtless render worthy of interest : — 

" It is not for his great talents," says Mirabcau, ** that I envy this extraordinary man, 
but for his virtue, which was the source of his eloquence and the soul of hia works. I 
knew J. J. Rousseau, and I know many of his associates. ... He was always the 
same : full of probity, frankness, and simplicity, without any kind of art in concealing 
his &ults or displaying his virtues. Whatever may be thought or said of him for 
a century to come (the space and limit which envy leaves to detractors), so virtuous a 
man, perhaps, never existed, since he was virtuous with the full conviction that none 
believed in the sincerity of his writings and actions. Ho was virtuous despite nature, 
fortune, and mankind, which loaded him with sufferings, reverses, calumnies, sorrows, 
and persecutions. He was virtuous despite the weaknesses which he has revealed 
in the Memoirs of his life. Rousseau gained a thousand times more from his passions 
than they detracted from him. Whatever abuse may be made of his own confessions, 
they will always prove the good faith of a man who spoke as he thought, wrote as he 
spoke, lived as he wrote, and died as he had lived." — See Musset-Pathay, Hist, de J, 
J, Bausseau, 1. 1, p. 300. Mirabeau was too great not to love virtue, although he had 
the misfortune not to practise it 
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mind the beginning of this revolution, which was nothing less 
than the enfranchisement of a world. 

We have indicated elsewhere^ the character and progress of 
the English colonies of North America. Aftel the peace of 1763, 
the English government wished to make them bear their part 
in the enormous burdens inflicted by the war upon Great Britain. 
This was just. But England undertook to enforce instead of 
requesting it. The Americans submitted without objection to the 
customs-laws, the commercial taxes, instituted by the British par- 
liament for the whole empire; but, when the internal taxes 
special to the colonies were in question, they consulted their 
assemblies, or provincial parliaments. The government of George 
ni., under the evil inspiration of Lord Bute, who still ruled the 
ministry, although he was no longer minister, claimed the right 
of dispensing with their consent, by virtue of precedents dating 
back to the times when several of the colonies had, as yet, no 
legislatures. The English parliament saw in the right to tax the 
colonics an extension of its prerogative, and willingly seconded 
the crown upon this point. The Americans would have probably 
granted what was desired, had it been asked of them : they re- 
fused because it was exacted of them. The American Revolu- 
tion arose, therefore, — and this constitutes its greatness, — from 
a question of right, far more than a question of material interest. 
As early as 1764, on the rumor of the plans of the English cabi- 
net, a Declaration of the Rights of Man was drawn up in New 
England. From that time, it could be seen that there was a chasm 
between Old England and this infant nationality, — between a 
society of fact and tradition, and a society of right and reason. It 
is a great error to see in America, as has been sometimes said, 
only a sturdy England. 

The institution of a stamp on paper (March 22, 1765) was the 
signal for the crisis. America, forewarned of the intentions of the 
English government, was already in a state of fermentation. The 
Presbyterians, animated by democratic sentiments, had taken ad- 
vantage of the prevailing i^tation to organize themselves into a gen- 
eral association, which they had always been prevented from doing ; 
and this religious association became a vigorous political instru- 
ment. The Stamp Act was received with demonstrations of mourn- 
ing and of profound indignation. The assembly of Virginia, the 
provmce from which the liberator of America was about to arise, 
declared the Stamp Act unconstitutional. Its Resolutions had 

> See vol. L p. 425. 
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not the theoretical character of the Declaration of RightSjissned in 
the northern provinces; but the discussion assumed the most 
threatening aspect within its limits. In tliis province of the 
Cavaliers and the ^Episcopalians, the memory of Cromwell was 
openly invoked, as if on the Puritan shores of Connecticut, The 
agitation was still more violent in New England, the hot-bed of 
American democracy. Men did not content themselves with pre- 
dicting resistance : they began to organize. At Boston, that glo- 
rious city, which was and which still is the true moral centre of 
North America, — so far as a centre is possible in that varied and 
free community, — the defenders of Constitutional Right assembled 
under a great elm, which was styled the Tree of Liberty. The 
shoots from the tree of Boston soon covered British America, and 
were destined later to cross the ocean. 

At the suggestion of the assembly of Massachusetts, the 
province of which Boston was the capital, an extraordinary con- 
gress of representatives from the colonies assembled at New 
York. This congress, with as much moderation as firmness, 
asserted that the inhabitants of the colonies had the same rights 
as the natives of Great Britain ; and that, being unable to be 
represented in parliament, they should be so by local assemblies, 
exclusively invested with the right of taxing them. Congress 
addressed a petition to the crown, and an address to the two 
houses, to demand the abrogation of the Stamp Act. As a means 
of coercion, it was resolved to attack England in her most vulner- 
able point, commerce ; and associations were formed everywhere, 
the members of which pledged themselves to refuse all British 
products, at the price of whatever privation, until reparation was 
granted the coloniesl They did more : they prevented the land- 
ing and distribution of the stamped paper ; and, the administra- 
tion of civil justice and commerce being thus suspended in point 
of fact, the assembly of Massachusetts boldly set itself up in 
opposition to the English parliament, and authorized the citizens 
to dispense with the stamp in business transactions. 

The British government yielded, astonished. Lord Chatham 
had supported the justice of the cause of the colonists in the par- 
liament. The ministry caused the Stamp Act to be repealed 
(March 18, 1766), but theoretically maintained the absolute legis- 
lative right of the parliament. Lord Chatham returned to power ; 
but as we have already said elsewhere, worn out by cruel physi- 
cal sufferings, he was only the shadow of himself during bis 
second ministry. 
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America rejoiced at its victory, and at the return of the great 
minister ; but it rejoiced, as it were, under arms: and it did well ; 
for the colleagues of Lord Chatliam, in unison with the parlia- 
ment, were not long in making a new attempt at arbitrary power 
by enjoining on the colonists to furnish certain supplies to the 
troops. Tlie assembly of New York refused. It was suspended 
by act of parliament until it should have obeyed ; after which the 
parliament levied duties on paper, glass, tea, etc. (1767.) 

The Massachusetts assembly gave the signal of resistance by a 
circular letter to the other colonial assemblies, in which the rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts claimed at once their natural rights 
as men, and their legal rights as Englishmen. The governor of 
the province dissolved the assembly. The following assembly 
took the same course. It was dissolved in turn (1768). The 
assemblies of the other colonies openly approved the conduct of 
the assembly of Massachusetts, and the people of this province 
replaced the dissolved assembly by an extraordinary convention. 
The convention, prohibited by the governor as illegal, separated, 
but left behind it a committee of organization ; while the govern- 
or, on his side, received troops from England, and installed them 
in Boston. 

British America was agitated for a great purpose. England, 
meanwhile, was a prey to disturbances which seemed to reveal 
symptoms of political dissolution rather than of regeneration. In 
1769, on the occasion of the arrest of the celebrated Wilkes, indict- 
ed on account of his pamphlets, violent riots occurred hi London. 
The people carried through tlie city a car, in which was seated a 
young girl, with the inscription. Liberty. On one of the sides of 
the car was written, " Charles I., crowned 1626, beheaded 1649 ; " 
on the opposite one, " James II., crowned 1685, expelled 1688 ; " 
and behind the car, " George III., crowned 1760, ." 

Lord Gliatham, a stranger to the last acts of the ministry, 
retired, and left his colleagues to bear the weight of their unpopu- 
larity. They nevertheless retained the majority in a parliament 
jointly responsible for their mistakes, and took another step in 
the fatal path which they were pursuing. They thought to 
intimidate the colonists by passing an act decreeing that the 
American delinquents should be carried to Great Britain for trial. 
The exasperation of the colonies reached its height. A new 
Massachusetts legislature replied by demanding the recall of the 
British troops and the indictment of the governor, and protesting 
against the suppression of the jury. The other provinces fol- 
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lowed the example. The associations against the importation of 
British products were reorganized on a large scale : all who did 
not join them were branded with infamy ; and the wisest and most 
moderate minds thenceforth familiarized themselves with the 
thought of a recourse to arms in the last extremity.^ The first 
blood shed at Boston,. March 5, 1770, in an affray between the 
soldiers and the people, seemed to gush forth afresh throughout 
America.* 

The British government hesitated the second time. A new 
head of the cabinet. Lord North, upon the clamor of the English 
merchants, who were ruined by the interruption of American 
commerce, caused the duties recently established to be abolished, 
with the exception of that on tea (1770). The concession was 
puerile. In such a question of principle, it was all or noth- 
ing. The Americans relaxed their rigor towards imports from 
England, but maintained the exclusion of tea brought by Eng- 
lish ships. There was scarcely a truce. The irritation speedily 
revived on account of an act of parliament, according to which 
the governor and judges in each colony were thenceforth to be 
appointed by the crown, and no longer by the colonial assem- 
blies. The Massachusetts assembly explicitly denied to the 
two houses the right of making laws for the colonies. It was the 
first time that the supremacy of the parliament had been rejected 
in express and general terms. The legal resistance tended to 
become revolution (1772). 

The arrival of large cargoes of tea, sent by the East-India 
Company, determined the crisis. A company of Bostonians, dis- 
guised as Indians, boarded the ships on their entrance into the 
harbor of Boston, and threw the chests of tea overboard. This 
example was followed in the other provinces (1773). On the 
other hand, the Massachusetts assembly voted the indictment of 
the judges who should consent to receive their salaries from 
the crown. The port of Boston was closed by the parliament by 
an immense majority, despite an opposition in which Fox and 
Burke signalized themselves. Lord Chatham, after two years' 
silence, vainly gave the Opposition the aid of his former renown 
(1774). Lord North, the head of the ministry, wittily jested on 
the invocation o{ natural rights by the colonies, — rights which he 
had seen written nowhere upon parchment. 

1 See a letter from Washington, April, 1769, in his Life, translated by M. Goizot, 
t. L p. 142. 

3 This was preceded, however, by a sanguinary combat in the streets of- New York, 
January 19, 70, 1770. — See Appendix. — Tk. 
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The colonists did not jest on the other side of the Atlantic, 
The struggle for liberty was inaugurated under the religious 
forms borrowed from the Bible by Protestant nations. A general 
fast was prescribed by all the assemblies, after the example of the 
assembly of Virgmia (June 1, 1774) ; after which the assemblies 
formed, by means of deputations, a new General Congress as in 
1765, but destined to produce far different results. 

The general association for the interdiction of British imports 
did not wait for the assembling of Congress to reorganize in the 
most solemn form. The members pledged themselves not to dis- 
solve until after the reopening of the port of Boston, and the full 
and entite recognition of the rights of the colonies. The most 
universal and efficient sympathy aided Boston to endure the sus- 
pension of its commercial existence. The neighboring towns 
refused to profit by the misfortune of the noble city. An ad- 
mirable unity of sentiment broke forth throughout British 
America, with the exception of a feeble minority of royalists and 
aristocrats. The Southern colonies renounced, with a resigna- 
tion worthy of being an everlasting example, all the articles of 
luxury and comfort from England which had seemed a necessity 
to their wealthy planters. 

The public enthusiasm redoubled on the arrival of new laws 
which changed the constitution of Massachusetts (August 8, 1774.) 
The whole province refused to submit to them. Whoever should 
accept office under the new constitution was declared infamous 
and traitorous. The citizens began to refuse the payment of the 
former taxes constitutionally established. The governor ad- 
journed the annual session of the assembly. Tlie assembly 
was elected, and reassembled, despite the prohibition of the gov- 
ernor, at Concord, twenty miles from Boston ; while the General 
Congress opened at Philadelphia, the capital of Pennsylvania (Sep- 
tember 5, 1774). The instructions of the deputies to Congress, 
firm but moderate, still repudiated all idea of a separation be- 
tween the colonies and the mother-country, and only demanded 
the redressal of grievances. But, at the same time, Congress 
resolved to succor Boston and Massachusetts by force, if the Eng- 
lish government employed force against this city and province ; 
took measures to regulate the prohibition of English importa- 
tion, and to prepare for the prohibition of exportation to England 
and for the creation of American manufactures ; and recommended 
to American merchants not to take advantage -of the circum- 
stances to increase the price of commodities. Congress framed 

TOb. II. 47 
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a Declaration of Bights, ^^ founded at once on the immutable 
laws of nature, on the principles of the English constitution, and 
on positive charters and laws ; " and addressed a petition to 
the Eling, a memorial to the English people, and circular-letters 
to the English colonies and to Canada. The address to the Cana- 
dians was filled with quotations from Montesquieu. The language 
of all these papers, full of brilliancy and vigor, attested a society 
which designed to base itself on right and reason above every thing, 
as we have said, yet without rejecting tradition, but giving it its 
just share. Why should it have rejected this, indeed? Tradi- 
tional liberties had just ended of themselves in the great philo- 
sophic liberty of the eighteenth century, like rivers in thB ocean ! 
The French Revolution could not combine, with this facility, the 
two great elements of the life of nations, — philosophic right and 
historic right ; it had not at hand the immediate tradition of lib- 
erties constantly in action : thence proceeded the sublime temerity 
with which it launched into pure reason and absolute right. 
America, more fortunate, immediately attained its equilibrium : 
we are still seeking ours. 

The Congress separated after convoking another general assem- 
bly for May, 1775. The people armed themselves on all sides, and 
waited. A new parliamentary election look place, meanwhile, 
in England. The ministry retained tlie majority. Lord Chatham, 
Fox and Burke, vainly strove to secure the triumph of concilia- 
tory measures. The Newfoundland fishery was interdicted to 
the colonics of North America. It was forbidden to transport 
arms and munitions to the colonies. Massachusetts was de- 
clared rebellious. Lord North himself, meanwhile, a man of unde- 
cided mind at the bottom, under a show of haughtiness, caused 
the adoption of a sort of vague and confused compromise, by 
which it was to be acknowledged, in general terms, that the colo- 
nies were obliged to participate in the common expenses. 

This was unimportant, and could not arrest the course of 
events. Hostilities had commenced. The people in the colo- 
nies of Rliode Island and Connecticut had taken possession of the 
posts, and carried off the guns. The Governor of Massachusetts 
attempted, on his side, to seize a d^p5t of arms and munitions 
formed by the colonists at Concord, the seat of the assembly of 
this insurgent colony. The body of troops sent from Boston on 
this expedition was repulsed with loss by the Massachusetts 
militia, who boldly marched to besiege the English in Boston 
(April, 1775), and were speedily reenforced by the neighboring 
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colonies. The Massachusetts assembly decreed a provincial paper- 
currency.^ The new General Congress decreed an army and a 
paper-currency for all the colonies united ; prohibited all com- 
merce with the British possessions not included in the Great Alli- 
ance; declared the political compact broken between Massachusetts 
and Oreat Britain ; and counselled the inhabitants of this colony 
to form a new government. July 6, 1775, Congress, nevertheless, 
adopted a manifesto, in which it still protested against the charge 
of separation, declared that it desired the reestablishment of 
the union with the mother-country, and addressed a last petition 
to the King and new addresses to the English and the Irish ; but, 
at the same time, Benjamin Franklin, who had returned from 
England, where he had long been the official agent of Pennsyl- 
vania, and had used every effort to arrest the British government 
in its fatal course,* prepared a plan of confederation and per- 
petual union in case the grievances were not redressed. The 
custom-houses were closed, and the ports were opened to all 
nations who were willing to protect the commerce of the asso- 
ciated colonies, Oreat Britain being excluded. It was resolved 
that the partisans of tyranny should be held responsible for the 
acts of violence committed by the British troops against good 
citizens. George Washington, of the province of Virginia, was 
appointed commander-in-chief by Congress. 

The war increased. A British army, which had landed at Bos- 
ton, was unsuccessful in raising the siege. The governors of 
the Southern provinces, expelled by the colonists, were compelled 
to wage a piratical warfare on the coasts, after vainly attempting 
to incite the negroes of the slave colonies to insurrection. The 
Americans strove to gain over Canada to their cause. The Brit- 
ish government, after at first imposing the English laws on Cana- 
da, had just restored to it its ancient laws. The nobles were 
grateful for this restoration of the past ; but the rest of the popu- 

^ It is curious to compare the history of tho American continental money with that 
of onr assignais. The English colonies were already familiar both with the use and 
the depreciation of the paper-currency. The Massachusetts paper, at the peace of 1 763, 
lost eleven twelfths of its value. During the war of the Independence, in September, 1 779, 
the paper of Congress lost nineteen twentieths ; in March, 1780, thirty-nine fortieths i 
at the close of 1780, seventy-four seventy-fiflhs. The circulation ceased, about this 
epoch, in the Eastern and Middle States, and lasted a year longer in the Southern 
States, where it did not die ont until the paper was worth only a thousandth of its 
nominal value. Congress, in 1784, determined to redeem tho paper according to the 
relative value for which each one had received it. There were about ten thousand mil- 
lions, at tho nominal value. Like the aaaignals, the Unite<l States reached the maxh 
nmm, for a moment, at the close of 1777, bat soon receded from it> 

s See the Memoirs of Franklin* 
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lation did not share their sentiments, and the great majority of 
the Canadians refused to take up arms against the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, and favored their invasion. The forts on the frontier, then 
Montreal, fell into the power of the expedition despatched by the 
insurgents. The attack on Quebec was less successful (Decem- 
ber 31, 1775). The bishop and the nobles sustained the English. 
The Americans and their Canadian friends, unable to carry the 
place by storm, besieged it : but the English received considerable 
reenforcements ; and, after heroic efforts, the Americans were 
obliged to evacuate Canada in the spring of 1776. 

The English government had finally recovered from the absurd 
contempt which it had at first manifested towards the mutiny of the 
colonists. In default of native soldiers, it sought to purchase 
mercenaries everywhere. On the refusal of Catharine II., who 
was unwilliug to sell her Russians, it procured food for the can- 
non at the price of gold from the petty German princes/ Hesse 
was its principal market of human flesh.^ It is difficult to de- 
scribe to what a degree of abjectness and depravity certain of these 
sovereign houses had fallen, especially that branch of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, so glorious at the time of the wars of the Reformation.* The 
parlimentary opposition protested in vain against this ignoble 
traffic, and against the appeal made by the government to the sav- 
ages whom it let loose like wild beasts upon the colonists. 

In proportion as the Anglo-American colonists confirmed their 
principles more directly by their actions, the interest which they 
inspired in France continued to increase and to invade every thing. 
Very different but equally energetic sentiments inflamed the 
whole community. All that had been read, all that had been 
theoretically conceived, all that had been drawn from the Spirit 

1 The example had been set bj Duke Ferdinand of Brnnswick (the Brunswick of 
the ReTolntion). 

s An unheard-of and incredible letter from the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel to one of 
his officers has been cited, which we copy without comment : — 

" You cannot imagine the joj which I felt on learning, that, of the nineteen hundred 
and fifty Hessians engaged in battle, but three hundred and forty-five escaped : this 
makes exactly sixteen hundred and five killed, and consequently six hundred and 
forty-three thousand florins due me from the treasury, according to onr agreement. The 
court of London objects that there are a hundred wounded who should not be paid for 
as dead ; but I hope that you have remembered the instructions which I gave you on 
your departure from Cassel, and have not sought to recall to life by inhuman aid the 
unforiunates whose days you could only prolong by depriving them of a leg or an arm. 
This would be making them a fatal gift ; and I am suro that they had rather die glori- 
ously than live mutilated and unable to serve me. Remember that, of the three hun- 
dred Lacedemonians who defended ThermopylsB, not a single one returned. How 
happy I should be, could I say the same of my brave HeiwiflPft ! " 
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of Laws and the Social Contract^ was about to be seen realized 
and living. Even those of whom philosophy had not made a 
conquest, those who did not love the Americans as freemen, loved 
them as the enemies of England. The one saw in them the tri- 
umph of the new ideal, the greatness of humanity ; the others, the 
avengers of their country. Those most opposed to innovations 
in France welcomed the innovations in America as fatal to the 
enemy of France ; * and very few among the future adversaries of 
the French Revolution understood the saying of Joseph II!, "It 
is my trade to be royalist."* This society, which was speedily to 
be divided in so terrible a manner, was for a moment in unison, 
and postponed its internal problems to await in suspense the 
intelligence from the other hemisphere. 

The French government, which felt the blast of war whistling 
about it, and which dreaded this war,' was a prey to lively 
anxieties. Public opinion bore upon it forcibly. Counsels and 
incitements came to it from all sides. Among the numerous me- 
morials addressed to the King by private individuals, we remark 
two, written by a man of ardent and daring mind, of restless 
and stormy renown, of questionable character, and of prodigious 
activity, — that Beaumarchais, who was to some only a dangerous 
intriguer, suspected of pretended crimes;* and to others, to the 
majority, the heir presumptive of Voltaire, and the successful 
conqueror of the Maupeou parliament.' Employed by Louis XV. 
in the secret diplomacy, he had numerous relations with the dif- 
ferent English parties, and was allied at once with one of the 
ministers and with the demagogue Wilkes. In his fi^st memorial 
(September 21, 1775), he exaggerated the internal perils of Eng- 
land, which he depicted as on the eve of revolution. Politicians 



1 And alBO by a natural and involuntary sympathy. Man naturaUy laves justice, bo 
long as bis passions and interests are not involved against it. 

s The answer of Joseph II. to a lady in a Parisian circle, who questioned him 
on his sentiments concerning the insurgents. 

' It bad by no means instigated the American Revolution, as has been as^rted, not 
even at the beginning of the disturbances, in the times of M. de Choiseul. This 
minister, indeed, sent an agent to America to observe what was passing ; but he did 
not even give him an audience on his return, so much was he a stranger to the 
movements which it has been sought to make a crime or an honor in him. — See M^m, 
de La Fayette, 1. 1, p. 11. 

4 His enemies did not hesitate to accuse him of poisoning. . 

* He had just increased his popularity by his Barber of Seville, a work of equivocal 
taste, and which would have scarcely been accepted in the palmy days of comedy, but 
which presents original types, and is full of spirit and piquant features, in which we 
teoogidm the adversary of GcBzman. 
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have often fallen into this delusion at the sight of disturb- 
ances which would suffice to overthrow other governments, but 
which here produce only a momentary commotion, owing to the 
habits of legal order and the safety-valves open to the ebullition 
of popular feeling. 

Beaumarchais saw more clearly concerning America, which ho 
declared lost to the mother-country. In the second memorial 
(February 29, 1776), he sought to demonstrate the necessity of 
succoring the Americans, if it was desired to save the French 
West Indies, and even to preserve peace. Victorious, England 
would fall back on our islands ; vanquished, she would make the 
same attempt to indemnify herself for her losses. Should the 
parliamentary opposition prevail, and reconcile the two Euglands, 
they would unite against us. It was only possible to preserve 
peaxse between France and England by preventing peace between 
England and America, and counterbalancing the forces of both 
parties by secret aid to the Americans. He proposed to succor 
America through the medium of private individuals, who were to 
be pledged to secrecy.^ 

The minister of foreign aflFairs, Vergennes, hesitated long; the 
King and Maurepas, still longer. The annoyances and acts of 
violence of the English navy towards our shipping caused Beau- 
marchais, who wrote letter after letter to the King and the minis- 
ter, to gain ground. The question Was thoroughly discussed in 
the council, and treated upon in writing. We have not M. de 
Vergennes' memorial ; but we possess that of Turgot, written in 
April, 1776, a month before the fall of the illustrious comptroller- 
general. Turgot set out from a new and unexpected point of 
view in him. Putting aside his sympathies, and reasoning on the 
basis of pure interest, he said that it was to the interest of France 
for England to succeed in subjugating her colonies, because, 
if they were ruined, England would be weakened thereby; and, if 
they remained strong, they would always preserve the desire 
of independence, and would continue to be an embarrassment to 
the mother-country. The eagle glance of Turgot speedily reap- 
peared in the sequel of the memorial. Whatever might be 
the immediate issue of the insurrection, he predicted, the definitive 
issue would be the recognition of the independence of the colonies 
by England herself, a complete revolution in the political and 

^ Beaumarchata, aa vie, aes Strits et te» tempt, by M. de Lom^nie. This extremely 
consciendons work offers very interesting materials for the history of the closing 
years of the ancient regime. 
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commercial relations between Europe and America, and tlie final 
emancipation of all the European colonies. " I firmly believe 
that every other mother-country will be forced to abandon all 
empire over her colonies, permit an entire freedom of commerce 
with all nations, and content herself with sharing this freedom 
with others, and with preserving the ties of friendship and fra- 
ternity with her colonies. It is important that Spain should 
femiliarize herself with this idea." * 

Turgot thought, with Vergennes, that offensive warfare should 
be avoided. In this respect he invoked moral reasons, as well as 
the state of the finances and that of the army and the navy. 
Time was needed to regenerate these branches of the King's 
power ; and there was danger of rendering our weakness eternal 
by making a premature use of our reviving strength. Lastly, the 
decbive reason was that an offensive warfare would reconcile the 
mother-country and the colonies by inducing the first to yield. 
Turgot, in his conclusions, did not, however, oppose the propo- 
sals of Beaumarchais ; for he advised the government to facilitate 
measures whereby the colonists could procure the munitions, 
and even the money, which they needed, by means of commerce, 
without departing from official neutrality, and without direct aid. 

To reestablish our maritime forces quietly ; to put ourselves in 
a condition to fit out two squadrons at Toulon and Brest ; to ar- 
range every thing for a descent upon England should war become 
imminent, in order to oblige the enemy to concentrate his forces, 
and to take advantage of this concentration to send expeditions both 
to the West Indies ^^ and to India, whei-e we should have means 
of action prepared;" nevertheless, to avoid war until it should 
become absolutely inevitable, because it would prevent for a long 
time, and perhaps forever, an internal reform, which was positive- 
ly necessary, — such were the last counsels of the reformatory 
minister on the eve of his fall.' These counsels were followed as 
to the indirect assistance to America, and the reestablishment of 



1 Sbordj after Txagot framed this prophecy, a great insurrection broke ont against 
Spain among the natives of Fern, and was the fint presage of the general revolution 
which was efiected thirty years after in Spanish America. 

> (Euures de Twrgot, U IL There is an observation in this memorial, worthy of re- 
mark ; namely, that it was to the interest of England to commence hostilities from the 
beginning of April to the end of October, because that was the season when our best 
sailors employed in the fisheries, and our ships occupied with American commerce, 
would prove an easy prey ; while it was to the interest of France and England to com- 
mence hostilities from October to January, because that was the season when the English 
fishermen were on the way to dispose of their cargoes in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
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our maritime forces : * later, the government did not know how to 
choose the best provisions for the event of war. 

Yergcunes finally came to a decision, and induced the King to 
accept the proposals of Beaumarchais. The personal favor of 
Beaumarchais with Maurepas, whose senile frivolity he charmed, 
did more, perhaps, than the best reasons of State. A million livres 
was secretly' given to Beaumarchais to establish a commercial 
house, for the purpose of supplying America with arms, munitions, 
and military equipments. The arsenals were to be open to this 
house ; but it was bound to replace or to pay for the articles de- 
livered to it. The Americans were to repay these advances in 
produce, with the necessary time and facilities (June, 1776). 
Beaumarchais obtained a second million from the Spanish govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the cabinet of Versailles, and 
three millions more from the ship-owners with whom he was asso- 
ciated, and launched into an enterprise in which the lover of 
progress and the sympathizer blended strangely in him with the 
speculator. He loved every thing, — renown, money, philosophy, 
pleasure, and noise above all else. Other commercial houses were 
likewise assisted with money for the same purpose. The Ameri- 
can agent, Silas Deane, who had arrived meanwhile at Paris, was 
officially refused the two hundred cannon, and the arms and 
equipments for twenty-five thousand men, which he solicited 



^ Jane 10, 1776, orders were given to fit oat twenty ships of the line at Brest and 
Bochefort. September 27, a series of ordinances appeared, which reformed the ad- 
ministration of the marine ; abolished the exorbitant power of clerks and officials ; 
placed every thing . concerning the direction and execution of maritime works again 
under the direction of military officers ; determined the form and functions of the per- 
manent councils and the extraordinary council of the marine, eycntually commissioned 
by the King to inquire into the conduct and operations of the commanders of squad- 
rons, divisions, and detached vessels (an institution indispensable for the purpose of 
enforcing upon the naval commanders the sense of the responsibility which they had 
sometimes so shamefully evaded under Louis XV.)* etc. The chief merit of these 
reforms appears to have belonged to the Chevalier de Flourieu, the director of the 
ports and arsenals, whom the minister Sartine had had the good sense to take as a 
counsellor. — See the ordinances in the Andennea Lois franpaises, t. XXIV. p. 141 ; 
and the criticism thereon in L. Gu^rin, Hist, maritime de J^rance, t. U. p. 386. One 
of the best provisions was that which joined the port-officers, or officiers bleus, plebeians 
for the most part, with the skip^fficers, sprung from the privileged body of the marine 
guards, and caased the port-officers to take rank after the ship-officers of the same grade. 
The division of the marine into two bodies, one of which overpowered the other with 
its pride, had been productive of the worst results. 

^ This was a secret even to the Americans. According to a letter from M. de Veiv 
gennes to the King, May 2, 1776 (see Flassan, t YII. p. 149), direct pecuniary as 
sistance was transmitted to Congress, under cover of some one by the name of Mon 
toudoin. 
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from Prance, but was semirofficialli/ referred to Beaumarcliais, 
who procured every thing, even to artillery and engineering 
officers, with the cannon, to aid the Americans in making use of 
them. Among the officers of different arms of the service who 
enlisted through this medium are remarked the names of Casimir 
Pulaski, the Polish hero, and La Bouarie, who was afterwards the 
first organizer of the counter-revolutionary insurrection of La 
Vendee.* 

The news from beyond the sea during the year 1776 became 
more and more exciting. Intelligence arrived that the Americans 
had abandoned the British flag, and had adopted a banner with 
thirteen stripes, — the token of the alliance of the Thirteen United 
States. Boston was free : as early as March, the British troops 
had been forced to evacuate this generous city,^ and to reembark 
for Nova Scotia. In May, on learning that an army of foreign 
mercenaries had been despatched to America, the General Congress 
published a manifesto, demonstrating to the colonies the neces- 
sity of wholly abolishing British authority ; and addressed to all 
the colonial assemblies the same recommendation which it liad 
made the year before to Massachusetts ; namely, to adopt the form 
of government best suited to the good of their constituents in par- 
ticular, and of the Union in general.' 

July 4, 1776, a date which will never be effaced from the mem- 
ory of man, appeared the Declaration op Independence op the 
United States op America, framed by Franklin, Jefferson, John 
Adams, etc. 

The preamble and conclusions of tliis document were the So- 
cial Contract in practice : — 

" When in the course of human events it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bonds which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the powers of the eartli 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of Nature and 
of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which im- 
pel them to the separation. 



^ Lomtfnie, Beauman^aiB, etc. The majoritj, according to the testimony of La 
Fajette, were adventurers, who met with little success on the other side of the ocean. 

* The popularity of the name of Boston, in France, was signalized by an incident 
stamped with that friyolity which we mix with the most serious things. For the Eng- 
lish game of whist, already in possession of a vogue which it has regained in our day, 
was substituted another game, called fioston. 

s Among the numerous writings which called forth this great resolution was the 
VOL. II. 48 
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" We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are cre- 
ated equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness." . . . 

An exposition of the grievances which reduced the American 
colonies to the necessity of making use of this supreme right 
ensued : — 

" We therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name 
and by authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States ; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown ; and tliat all political 
connection between them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as free and independent 
States, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of right do. And for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor." 

Such was the certificate of the birth of the freest, and, it will 
soon be said, the largest community that ever existed upon 
earth.^ The union of Protestant Christianity and the philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century had engendered this great progeny. 
Two first-class men were to be the saviors and guides of its in- 
fancy, each of them especially representing a phase of its double 

celebrated pamphlet, Common Sense, by that Thomas Paine, who, after contributing 
to the American Revolution, went to take part in that of France. 

1 The Act of Union of the thirteen States was published three months after the Dec- 
iaration of Independence (October 4, 1776). Each State remained the master of its 
constitution and internal administration. To the General Congress belonged the right 
to make war and peace ; all foreign relations ; the coinage of monej ; the weights and 
measures ; the mails ; the apportionment and use of the national taxes ; in fine, every 
thing concerning the army and navy. 
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origin, — Washington, tradition, but progressive and reformed 
tradition, enlightened and tolerant Protestantism ; Franklin, the 
spirit of the age, the movement from Locke to Rousseau, phi- 
losophy, but religious philosophy. 

The young Republic still had severe trials to endure. At the 
very moment that the Declaration of Independence appeared, the 
British army and fleet returned reenforced from Nova Scotia, and 
attacked the islands of the State of New York. Loyalist plots 
broke out in the interior. The treason of the anti-national mi- 
nority was suppressed by tlie necessary rigor; but the enemy's 
army at first met with great successes. Despite their courage 
and the military talents of their leader, the American militia 
succumbed before the discipline of the Anglo-Germans. They 
lost a battle on Long Island, and were compelled to evacuate New 
York. The English also invaded New Jersey and Rhode Island. 
The cause of liberty seemed at the last extremity. The army of 
Washington was for a moment reduced to three thousand sol- 
diers, destitute of every thing. The American general reorgan- 
ized his army, and baffled misfortune by prodigies of constancy. 
His admirable operations during the winter of 1776-1777 revived 
the courage of his fellow-citizens. He returned to New Jersey ; 
held the greatly superior forces of the British in check ; and cov- 
ered Philadelphia, the seat of Congress. From this first campaign 
could be estimated the worth of this man, a mixture of Fabius 
and Epaminoudas ;^ resembling, as has been so well said,^ those 
monuments whose greatness does not impress one at the first glance, 
precisely on account of the perfect harmony of their proportions, 
and because no part astonishes the eye. ^^ The most rational 
of great men," • he was truly the personification of the most ra- 
tionalistic of nations ; and his avgust good sense, to use the happy 
expression of one of our contemporaries,* was only the distinctive 
quality of the Anglo-Americans carried to sublimity. • 

Meanwhile, the other glory of America, Franklin, had quitted 
his country in order the better to serve it. After aiding in fram- 
ing the immortal Declaration, he had set out to gain the French 
alliance. He landed at Nantes, December 17, 1776. The United 

1 Epaminondas, without, however, the poetic and artistic tendency possessed bj the 
Theban, as by almost all the great men of Greece. 

> Th^od. Fabas, EncydopSdU mmvelU, art. Washivoton. This article, and the ar 
tide Unit£D States, by the same author and in the same collection, are two of tho 
best fragments of philosophical history that have been written in onr day. 

'Theod. Fabas. 

* Eogtee PeUeton. 
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States had admirably chosen their plenipotentiary. Sprang from 
tliose working-classes brought to light and elevated in public 
opinion by Diderot ; not a Protestant, like the great body of his 
countrymen, but a philosophic Deist, of an intermediate shade be- 
tween Voltaire and Rousseau ; a physicist of the first order in this 
age, so much enamoured with the natural sciences ; as simple in 
his manners and costume as Jean-Jacques and his heroes, yet 
the wittiest and most acute of men ; of a mind wholly French in 
tone and grace ; a marvellous mixture of probity and ability, both 
of the highest degree ; at once the great man of antiquity in cer- 
tain aspects, and preeminently the man of modern times ; redeem- 
ing as far as possible what he lacked in ideality by that excellent 
moral equilibrium which he had in common with Washington, but 
more varied, more comprehensive, and less austere than the latter, 
he was adapted to captivate, as he captivated the France of the 
eighteenth century, by all Iiis sentiments and all his ideas. He 
won the wise men by the good sense of his genius ; the enthu- 
siasts by the brilliancy of his rSle ; the frivolous by the originality 
of his position and appearance. He was in a few days as popular 
at Paris as at Boston or Philadelphia. 

While Franklin labored to gain the French government after 
French society, and to change the indirect support into a declared 
alliance, the aid from France began to arrive. Nine vessels freighted 
by Beaumarchais landed very opportunely at Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire in April, 1777. A few weeks after, another ship landed 
on the coast of South Carolina a young man of twenty, a great 
French nobleman, who had put aside all obstacles, the auger of 
his family, the express prohibition of the King, and, what was far 
more difficult to brave, the grief of a young wife, tenderly loved 
and on the point of becoming a mother, to hasten to ofTej: his 
sword to the new Republic. This was that La Fayette who was 
destined to set to Europe, agitated by the perpetual flux and re- 
flux of opinions and interests and degraded by the versatility of 
minds, the illustrious example of a political constancy of sixty 
years, and to die in 1834 such as he had revealed himself in 1777 
on the shores of America. His steadfast devotion to liberty may 
have erred at times as to the choice of the path in the darkest 
hours of our storms ; but never for a single day did it forsake its 
end. 

The young French officer, immediately appointed major-general 
in Washington's army by Congress, shared the rude labors of his 
leader with an intelligent valor, and an abnegation which the 
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great man repaid by unreserved confidence and affection. The 
enemy had made preparations for powerful efforts. A second 
British army, which had descended from Canada and made itself 
master of Lake Champlain, advanced towards Albany and tlie 
upper part of the Hudson, under the command of General Bur- 
goyne. Had General Howe, who was confronting Washington 
on the Delaware, cooperated with Burgoyne at the lower part of 
the Hudson, America would have been cut in twain, and the repub* 
lican cause reduced to the most extreme peril. Happily, General 
Howe turned in the opposite direction, embarked for Chesapeake 
Bay, and went to attack Philadelphia in the roar. Washington 
lost the battle of the Brandy wme (September 11, 1777), and was 
compelled to abandon to him the city which had been the seat 
of Congress. This success, however, was more brilliant than sub* 
Btantial. Washington maintained his ground at a short distance 
from Philadelphia, and continued to occupy General Howe. Dur- 
ing these operations, Burgoyne, who had begun successfully, and 
had triumphantly made his way from the valley of the Great 
Lakes into that of the Hudson, was arrested in the forests and 
mountains of the upper part of the Hudson by the American 
generals. Grates and Arnold. After a long series of battles, Bur- 
goyne, hemmed in and decimated, capitulated with all his army 
(October 17, 1777). 

The effect was prodigious in Europe. It became more and 
more difficult for the French government to maintain the equivo- 
cal position which it had assumed. The English were incessantly 
renewing their bitter complaints concerning the presence of tho 
agents of the rebeb in France,^ the welcome given to the American 
privateers in French ports, and the shipments and expeditions 
despatched from France in behalf of the rebels. The cabinet of 
Versailles disavowed the shipments, and caused them sometimes 
to be suspended ; expelled the privateers, which, sent away from 
one port, entered another;^ declared that it tolerated the agents 
of Congress only as simple private individuals ; and recriminated 
against the violations of the flag and the vexatious search of French 
vessels, which the English ventured upon on the very coasts of 
Franco. July 4, 1777, the minister of the marine signified to the 
chambers of commerce that he should protect and reclaim the 

1 In 1776, the English cabinet had demanded the extradition of Silas Deanc, a 
rMUouM gubjed of his Britannic Majesty. The answer need not be told. — See full 
details concerning the diplomary, in Flassan, t. VII. liv. vi. 

s Theae priyatoen were, for the most part, French, mixed with a few Americans. 
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yeseels seized hj the English on the pretext of commerce with 
America ; and squadrons were fitted out at Toulon and Brest. 
The minister of foreign afilairs, meanwhile, in an official reply to the 
cabinet of St. James, July 15, still protested the fidelity of France 
to the existing treaties. England answered by proposing a treaty 
of mutual guarantee for the security of the possessions of the 
two crowns in America. 

This impertinent proposition was received with the disdain 
which it deserved : but the position was no longer tenable ; it 
was consistent neither with dignity nor safety. Affairs had 
changed since Turgot's memorial to the King, and his counsels 
were no longer applicable. On one hand, the union of the two 
Englands against us was now to be dreaded, not if we made war, 
but if we did not make it. The English might at any moment 
recognize the independence of the United States, as the price of 
an offensive alliance against France.^ On the other hand, the 
Americans had taken the great step : it was with an organized 
republic that we now had to treat ; a republic which, once sure of 
the French alliance, would see in this alliance the guarantee of its 
national independence, and would no more renounce it than in- 
dependence itself. 

The American agents redoubled their entreaties, seconded by 
an immense pressure of public opinion. Every one was carried 
away by the torrent ; after the public, the court, and even the 
familiars of the Queen. The King, the Queen, and the ministers 
were almost the only ones who resisted : Maurepas and Yergennes 
through timidity ; Necker through financial spirit and a forebod- 
ing of pecuniary difficulties ; the King and Queen through monar- 
chical instinct ; and Louis, besides, through conscientious scruples 
concerning the lawfulness of the war. Louis yielded reluctantly, 
and the last ; but he yielded ; ^ conditionally, however, as will be 
seen. December 16, 1777, on the intelligence of the disaster to 
Burgoyne, Maurepas took courage ;' and M. de Yergennes informed 
the three commissioners of Congress, Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee, that the King had decided to recognize the independ- 



1 Many Americaiu inclined to this couTBe through the remembrance of their origin. 
General Gates, the conqueror of Bnrgoync, wrote to this purport to influential Eng- 
lishmen. — ^Droz, ffist, du regne de Louis XVJ., t. I. p. 262. 

> A jest in verj bad taste proved that he did not share the general enthusiasm for 
Franklin. — See M€m, de madame Campan, 1. 1, p. 234. He afterwards, howeyer, 
expressed admiration for Washington. 

9 M^. de La Fayette, 1. 1, p. 77. 
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ence of their coantry, and to conclude with them a commercial 
treaty and a contingent defensive alliance. 

A double treaty was signed in consequence, February 6, 1778. 
The first decreed that there should be peace and friendship be- 
tween France and the United States of AJnorica. The contracting 
parties promised to treat each other mutually, as to commercial 
intercourse, on the footing of the most favored nation, and to 
protect each other reciprocally upon the seas. France engaged 
to interfere with the Barbary States to insure their respect to 
the American flag. The droU d^aubaine was abolished on both 
sides. 'Jlie vessels of each power might trade at full liberty with 
the enemies of the other, only excepting articles contraband of 
war. Any Frenchman who should take out letters of marque 
from a foreign power against the United States, or any American 
agahist France, should be punished as a pirate. The Most 
Christian King should grant to the subjects of the United States 
one or several free ports, where they might bring and sell any 
produce or merchandise from the said thirteen States. 

By the second treaty, the two parties provided for the contin- 
gency that Great Britain, " through resentment for the intimacy 
and good understanding" which the preceding treaty Jiad just 
established, should break the peace with France. '^ In case that 
war should be declared between France and Great Britain" dur- 
ing the existing war between the United States and England, his 
Majesty and the United States were to make common cause. The 
essential and direct aim of the present defensive alliance was effi- 
ciently to maintain the liberty, sovereignty, and independence of 
the United States, both with respect to government and to com- 
merce. The two parties were, each on its side, and in the man- 
ner which it might judge most suitable, to use every effort in 
their power against the common enemy. In case that cither party 
should undertake any separate enterprise in which it should need 
the cooperation of tlie other, the aid to be furnished and the com- 
pensating advantages were to be regulated by a separate agree- 
ment. In case that the United States should see fit to attempt the 
reduction of the British power still remaining in the northern part 
of America or in the Bermuda islands, these countries or islands, 
in the event of success, were to be confederated with the United 
States, and to bo under their jurisdiction. His Most Christian 
Majesty forever renounced the possession of any part of the con- 
tinent of North America which was then or had been recently 
under the power of the King and crown of Great Britain. In 
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case that his Most Christian Majesty should see fit to attack any of 
the islands in the Gulf of Mexico, or near this gulf, which were 
then under the power of Great Britain, all of the said islands, in the 
event of success, were to belong to the crown of France. Neither 
of the two powers was to conclude peace or truce with Great 
Britain, without first obtaining the formal consent of the other ; 
and both parties mutually engaged not to lay down their arms 
until the independence of the United States had been insured 
by the treaty or treaties which should terminate the war. His 
Most Christian Majesty and the United States agreed to invite or 
to permit other powers, who might have experienced wrongs on 
the part of England, to accede to the present alliance. The two 
powers mutually guaranteed to each other forever, — to wit, the 
United States to his Most Christian Majesty the existing pos- 
sessions of the crown of France in America, as well as tiiose 
which it might acquire by the future treaty of peace ; and his 
Most Christian Majesty to the United States their sovereignty, 
liberty, independence, etc., as well as their possessions, and the 
accessions or conquests which their confederation might obtain, 
during the war, of any of the States possessed then or formerly 
by Great Britain in America.^ 

This contingent alliance, this evasive manner of provoking a 
collision which had become inevitable, was in some manner 
strange and unworthy ; but it had been necessary, in order to 
overcome the scruples of the timorous Louis XVI., to suppose a 
material aggression of the English prior to any collective action 
against them. 

Another important observation should be made concerning this 
compact of alliance ; namely, that the political system now styled 
Americanism^ that is, the claim of the United States to exclude 
the European powers from the American continent, was already 
strongly indicated by the renunciation of Canada and Nova Sco- 
tia, obtained flrom France. 

At the news of this second treaty of Paris j which was about to 
annihilate that of 1763, so fatal to Franco and so glorious to Eng- 
land, the English cabinet, in consternation, made a last efibrt to 
compound with the Americans, the most serious one that it had 
yet attempted. It no longer talked of pardon^ but of a treaty 
with Congress. Lord North presented to the parliament a plan of 
reunion and accommodation based upon tlie representation of the 
colonies in parliament (February 17, 1778). 

1 Soe the treaty in Martens, BoaneSL de TruitA, 1 11. p. 587, et teq. 
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It was too late. A people never retracts such an act as the 
Declaration of Independence. Congress refused to negotiate 
80 long as the enemy's armies and fleets had not quitted the 
United States, and their independence had not been formally 
recognized (April 22). 

March 13, the ambassador from France had notified the cabinet 
of St. James of the ti*eaty of amity and commerce signed between 
France and the United States of North America, ^^ who were in 
full possession of the independence proclaimed by their declaration 
of July 4, 1776." His Most Christian Majesty thought it incum- 
bent upon him to inform the court of London that the contracting 
parties had stipulated for no commercial advantage in favor of 
France which the United States were not at liberty to grant 
equally to any other nation. The King was persuaded that the 
court of London would find in this communication new proofs 
of his Majesty's disposition for peace ; and that his Britannic 
Majesty, animated by the same sentiments, would take efficient 
measures to prevent the disturbance of the commerce of French 
subjects with the United States. With this just confidence, the 
ambassador from France deemed it superfluous to apprise the 
British ministry that the King, his master, being determined 
efficiently to protect the lawful liberty of the commerce of his 
subjects, and to sustain the honor of his flag, his Majesty had 
taken contingent measures in consequence with the United States 
of North America.* 

England replied only by the recall of her ambassador. An em* 
bargo was laid on British ships in France (March 18). England 
retaliated by the same measure. March 21, the three American 
plenipotentiaries were received in solemn audience by the King 
at Versailles. Prolonged applause welcomed the representatives 
of the new republican world to the palace of Louis ^V . Frank- 
lin and his colleagues quitted the residence of the King of France 
only to repair officially to that of the young wife of the man 
who was destined, eleven years after, to inaugurate the French 
Revolution on the ruins of the Bastille, — that of Madame de La 
Fayette. 

When La Fayette, at Washington's headquarters, read the 
words of the French government in the notification of March 13, 
*' Uie United States . . . in possession of the independence pro- 
claimed by their declaration of such a dayj^ — ^^ This is a great 



1 FlMfan, t Vn. p. 167. 
▼Ob n. 49 
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truth," he exclaimed, " which we will remind them of some day 
at home." * 

The British parliament, meanwhile, had been the scene of the 
greatest excitement. It was felt that the tardy propositions of 
tlie ministry liad no chance of acceptance from America. A frac- 
tion of the Opposition proposed to recognize the independence of 
the colonics. At this intelligence, the aged Lord Chatham, sick 
and exhausted, caused himself to be carried from his bed to the 
House of Lords ; and there, pale, wrapped in his coyerings as in a 
winding-sheet, and leaning upon hissoh, who was te be the second 
Pitt, he protested with despair against the idea of the dismember- 
ment of the British empire, — against the separation of those Anglo- 
Americans whom he had defended against arbitrary power as Brit- 
ish citizens, but whom he would never recognize as an independent 
nation. He conjured his fellow-countrymen to perish rather than 
humble the flag of England before the House of Bourbon. One of 
the leaders of the Opposition, the Duke of Richmond, having hinted 
that England was unable to sustain a collision with the House of 
Bourbon united with the Americans, and continuing to insist on 
the necessity of recognizing the independence of the United States 
and maintaining peace with France, Lord Chatham, transported 
with indignation, rose from his seat to reply ; but the violence of 
the feelings which agitated him had destroyed his remaining 
strength, and he fell fainting. He was carried away amidst gene- 
ral consternation. He languished a few weeks, then expired. 

The death of this powerful enemy of Prance seemed a fatal 
sign to England. He seemed to carry away with him the for- 
tunes of his country. 

There was no longer reason for hesitation. The French gov- 
ernment had already sufiered the season most favorable for the 
commencement of hostilities to escape. It was necessary to 
choose carefully where to direct the blows, and to strike hard 
and swiftly. April 15, a squadron of twelve ships and five fri- 
gates set sail from Toulon under the command of Vice-Ad- 
miral d'Estaing, the last oflScer who had sustained the honor of 
the French flag on the seas in the deplorable Seven-Years' War.* 

» M^M. de La Fayette, t. I. p. 177. 

> After the fall of the French settlements in India, when our flag had disappeared 
from the Eastern seas, D'Estaing, setting out from the Isle of France with one of the 
Indian Company's vessels and a small frigate, captured and destroyed the English fac- 
tories on the Persian Gulf, then those of Sumatra, and took several of the ships be- 
longing to the English East-India Company. — See L. Gu^rin, Hitt, maritime de France, 
t. II. p. 346. 
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This squadron carried to America a minister plenipotentiary ac- 
credited to Congress by Louis XVI., Gerard de Raineval, who had 
been the signer of the two treaties of February 6. 

The instructions of M. Gerard, dated March 80, were, among 
others, to decline all requests for subsidies, to see that the milita- 
ry operations were concerted with Count d'Estaing, and to avoid 
explicit engagements relative to the conquest of Canada and 
other British possessions. The cabinet of Versailles was not 
sorry for the United States to retain in their neighborhood some 
cause of anxiety which would make them feel the value of t]ie 
French alliance. Washington, through other motives, aided the 
French minister on this point, and showed that it was necessary 
to liberate the territory of the thirteen confederated States before 
acting abroad. The French government yielded with respect to 
the subsidies ; at least, it advanced three millions in 1778, and 
other sums during the following year.* 

The despatch of the squadron from Toulon was an excellent 
measure ; but this was the only good thing that was done. The 
King and the special ministers were alike incapable of viewing 
the war on a large scale, and of making skilful plans for the cam- 
paign. The minister of the marine, Sartine, had shown activity,^ 
and issued useful regulations; but his views did not exceed the 
materiel of the administration in time of peace. As to the min« 
istry of war, it was no longer filled by the aged Saint-Germain, 
who, worn out, and fallen into discredit by his eccentricities and 
inconsistencies, had resigned his office at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1777,* and had been replaced by a personage of very 
little value, the Prince de Montbarrei, who was ruled by ob- 
scure influences and female intrigues. No advantage was there- 
fore taken of the fact that England, herself indifferently governed, 

1 Garden, Histoire des traits de paix, t. IV. pp. 301-387 ; one million in 1779, four 
minions in 1780, four millions in 1781, and six millions in 1782. 

' In June, 1778, we had sixtj-four men-of-war of from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
guns {Afercure de France, June, 1778). These sixty-four ships had been left us by 
Choiseul, with fifty frigates. 

9 He died January 15, 1778. His only acts of any importance, after the faU of the 
great reformatory minister, which he survived for some time, were the disorganization 
of the Hotel des Invalides (he left only fifteen hundred men therein, and dispersed the 
rest throughout the provinces, June 17, 1776), and the reorganization of the Military 
School (July 17, 1777) on a somewhat singular plan. This was the formation of a 
corps of cadets of noble birth, who paid for their tuition ; to which were added gratui- 
tously the best pupils of the new military colleges founded in the provinces in the 
place of the old school. — See Anc. Lois frctnpaises, t. XXIV. p. 58. The idea of 
making the King the keeper of a boarding-echool was greatly ridiculed. 
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was not ready for war. The cabinet of Versailles, including 
M. de Yergennes, began by not seeing that war was inevitable, 
and flattering itself that England would draw back ; then, 
the conflict once certain, it did not realize the necessity of com- 
mencing hostilities vigorously on the spot, and striving to 
destroy the main props of the enemy, — America and India. The 
royal government never would understand any thing of India. 
The immense progress of the English, who were realizing in Hin- 
dostan, under Glive and Hastings, the plans of Dupleix and Bus- 
si, with the addition of crime, could not arouse the cabinet of 
Louis XVI. from its heedlessness. The favorable circumstances, 
and the advantage which France might derive from an alliance 
with Hyder Ali, that Mussulman hero who had founded a great 
state in the south of the peninsula, and imposed a disadvan- 
tageous peace upon the English presidency of Madras in 1769, were 
nevertheless well known at Versailles. Nothing was sent to In- 
dia ; and the powerful fleet which had been fitted out at Brest was 
retained for several weeks inactive, because the old King of Spain, 
Carlos III., had offered his mediation instead of his assistance. 
The Spanish government had been very wilUng to participate in 
the indirect aid furnished by France to the insurgents; but it felt 
much hesitation in openly espousing their cause: the example 
seemed too dangerous to its own colonies. 

England replied to the offer of mediation, that it was necessary, 
first of all, that France should witlidraw her note of March 13.* 
Even after this answer, Louis XVI. still hesitated to order the 
fleet to set sail from Brest : he was still unwilling to fire the first 
gun ; a scruple the more puerile, inasmuch as it was impossible that 
D'Estaing would not come to blows in the American waters. 

The first gun was at length fired. The English were the first 
to appear in our waters. An English fleet of twenty ships, under 
the command of Admiral Keppel, while reconnoitring near Brest, 
encountered two French frigates off the Island of Ushant (June 
17). War not being declared, Keppel did not immediately attack 
the frigates, but summoned them to lay to at his stern, and an- 
swer his questions. The more advanced of the frigates, the Lir 
comCy refused. He fired upon her : she discharged a broadside, 
then surrendered. The second frigate, the Belle Poule, com- 
manded by La Clochetterie, crowded sail in order to escape: 
pursued and overtaken near the coast by the English frigate Are- 
thusa, she disabled the latter after five hours' conflict, forced her 

iFlassan, t. VII. p. 171. 
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to retire to the fleet, and returned victorious to Brest amidst the 
acclamations of the navy and the populace. 

Thus was inaugurated the American War. 

Keppel, informed of the superiority of the French fleet by the 
papers found on the Licorne^ returned to Portsmouth. The fleet 
of Brest, under the command of Lieutenant-Gteneral d'Orvilliers, 
at length set sail, July 8. Its long delay had permitted the mer- 
chant fleets from the English West Indies and the Levant peace- 
fully to regain the English ports, and to carry thither great 
resources in men and merchandise. It was thirty-two ships of 
the line strong, and was divided into three squadrons, command- 
ed, the first by D'Orvilliers in person ; tlie second by Lieutenant- 
(reneral Duchafiaut ; and the third by the young Duke de Char- 
tres, who had for his adviser Commodore La Motte-Piquet. July 
23, the French fleet encountered the enemy between the Island of 
Ushant and the Scilly Isles. Keppel, reenforced, had again put 
to sea. After four days of skilful evolutions, which attested the 
progress of our navy in tactics since the peace of 1763,* the two 
naval armies engaged on the morning of July 27. They num- 
bered each thirty ships ; two of our vessels having been separated 
from the fleet by accident. The English had more three-deckers 
than we. Special historians have described the admirable ma- 
noeuvres of this action, hotly disputed for some hours. The Eng- 
lish were forced to acknowledge with anguish the superiority of 
our marine artillery, reorganized by Ghoiseul. lu the afternoon, 
tlie French admiral made an attempt to break the enemy's line, 
which should have been decisive : unfortunately, his signal was 
not immediately understood by the squadron commanded by the 
Duke de Chartres. The duke went in person to ask explana- 
tions from D'Orvilliers, then returned to execute the orders of his 
superior. But precious time had been lost : the English fleet was 
not separated, but was only arrested in a movement which it had 
b^un. It formed anew beyond the range of the caimou, and did 
not return to the charge, although it had the weather-gauge, and 
the French were awaiting it. The greater part of the English ships 
were dismasted, and almost unable to manoeuvre. The next day 
the English repaired to Plymouth, and the French to Brest. 

The victory, therefore, remained incomplete ; but it was cer- 
tainly much for a navy, burdened by the recollections of the 

1 D'Orvillien had for a nuyor-general Da Pavilion, the inventor of a new system 
of naval tactics, which introduced the most decisive improvements into the langaage of 
•ignals. — See Biographie univendU, art. Du Payillon, hj M. de Rossel. 
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Seven-Tears' War, to have repulsed with advantage, with equal, 
or even with somewhat inferior forces, the principal English fleet, 
admirably commanded. The first intelligence of the action of 
Ushant was therefore received with anger at London, and with 
rejoicing at Paris. The Duke de Chartres, who returned to Paris 
while the fleet was undergoing repairs at Brest, was covered with 
applause at the Opera, and the houses were illuminated in his 
honor around the Palais-Royal. In a few days, however, accusing 
rumors effected a reaction in public opinion. It was pretended that 
the prince had shown nothing but hesitation, and want of spirit ; 
and that he had neither obeyed the admiral, nor listened to the 
counsel of the commodore, La Motte-Piquet, commissioned to be 
his guide, under the title of his second in command. Some went 
so far as to say that he had been concealed at the bottoin of the 
hold. The truth of these rumors was, that the admiral, D'Or- 
villiers, had written to the minister of the marine that ^' the want 
of attention of the first ships of this squadron (that of the Duke 
de Chartres) to his signals had alone deprived the French flag 
of the most brilliant triumph in the action of July 27." But it 
was not the less true, that La Motte-Piquet, one of the bravest 
and most able mariners possessed by France, far from throwing 
the blame on the Duke de Chartres, took upon himself the re- 
proach of the admiral, and justified himself with great warmth. 
It is very possible that no one was to blame in the affair, and that 
the delay in the manoeuvring proceeded from the difficulties of 
the new system of signals, the use of which had not yet become 
familiar. The charge of cowardice against the Duke de Chartres 
was unjust : this prince was lacking in strength of soul and moral 
dignity, but not in physical courage. 

This incident was destined to be productive of the gravest con- 
sequences in the future. The Duke de Chartres imputed to the 
Queen and her familiars the propagation of rumors injurious to 
his honor ; and already at variance with the Queen, after relations 
of great friendliness at first, he conceived an implacable hatred of 
her, which was to be alike fatal to both. 

The immediate consequences had already been vexatious. The 
admiral and the minister of the marine agreed in endeavoring to 
induce the prince to quit his militaiy command. The King was 
unwilling to remove him abruptly. These dissensions retarded 
the departure of the fleet. Meanwhile the English were captur- 
ing our merchant-men on all sides, owing to the culpable negli- 
gence of the minister of the marine, who had protected them 
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neither by cruisers nor escorts:^ none of the English convoys, on 
the contrary, were disturbed. The fleet set sail again, August 17. 
The Duke de Chartres had obtained permission to reappear there- 
in temporarily, to cover his disgrace ; but he soon caused himself 
to be recalled to Brest, and exchanged his rank as lieutenant- 
general of the navy for that of colonel-general of hussars. 

The fleet made a third sortie. This time it was forced to re- 
turn through lack of men and money (October 8). The men had 
not been paid for several months. Sartine, in his correspondence 
with the admiral, threw the responsibility of this on Necker, who 
afterwards, in turn, with more probability, accused the minister 
of the marme of disorder and waste. A few cruisers were finally 
sent to the aid of commerce, and we began to take prizes in our 
waters, which this year were far from indemnifying us for those 
of the enemy. 

This first campaign in European waters had therefore been 
sterile, or even injurious, in its material result, honorable to our 
navy in its moral effect,' and dishonorable to the government, 
which showed itself greatly inferior to the emergency.' 

Its culpable negligence had been productive of consequences in 
India, which might easily have been foreseen. At the first news, 
not of war, but of the imminence of war, the Supreme Council 
of Calcutta, which governed British India, suddenly attacked the 
little that remained to the French in those vast regions (July, 
1778). Chandernagore, and the factories of Masulipatam and 
Earikal, surrendered without striking a blow. An army and a 
small squadron proceeded to Pondicherry, which the French had 
rebuilt from its ruins. A small French squadron, equal in force 
to that of the English (five ships of from twenty-four to sixty-four 
guns on each side), engaged in an indecisive action (August 10). 
A few days after, the French commodore, Tronjoli, quited the 
roadstead of Pondicherry, and set sail for the Isle of France, pre- 
tending that he was unable either to revictual on the coast, or to 
wait for reenforcements, as the English were about to be reen- 

1 The enemy captured priiei to the ralue of more than forty million, and carried 
off many of our sailors. 

* There were seyeral admirable single engagements. Two French frigates took two 
English frigates of eqnal or superior strength. A French ship forced an iSnglish 
ship and frigate to retreat. —L. On^rin, Hisi, maritime de France, t. II. p. 430. 

s See the details of the campaign in L. Ga^rin, Hist, maritime, t II. pp. 405-432 ; 
Higi. imparUaU de la demihe guerre (by De Lonchamps), 1. 1, p. 349, H Beg., Amster- 
dam and Paris, 1785 ; Hiit. dee tnmbiee de VAm^rique attgiaise, by Fr. Sonl^, t. III. 
pp. 81-101, Paris, 1787 ; Adolphns, J?»/ory of England under George III,, bookxxxv. 
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forced and to overpower him.* However calpable this officer may 
have been, the ministry was at least as culpable as he. The brave 
Governor of Pondicherrj, Bellecombe, abandoned in an almost 
defenceless place, with a weak garrison, did not capitulate until 
after seventy days' siege and forty days' intrenchment, and then 
on condition of being carried to France with his companions in 
arms (October 17, 1778). 

A few months after (March 29, 1779), the English took posses- 
sion of Mahe almost without striking a blow. This place, so 
strong by its position alone, had neither soldiers nor munitions* 
The French flag disappeared once more from India. 

It at least floated with honor in the American waters ! 

The squadron which had sailed from Toulon under Vice- 
Admiral d'Estaing, detained by contrary winds, had been nearly 
three months in reaching the mouth of the Delaware (April 13- 
July 7). This delay saved the British army which was occupying 
Philadelphia, and which had time to reembark and to make its 
way to New York. Had D'Estaing arrived three weeks sooner, 
the army and squadron of Admiral Howe would have been shut 
up, as if in a snare, between Washington's army and the French 
squadron, superior in numbers. The new allies attempted to 
indenmify themselves for the loss of this glorious opportunity. 
A double attack by land and sea was planned against Rhode 
Island, an important maritime position held by the enemy, in the 
heart of the United States. The narrows leading to Newport, 
the capital of the State, were brilliantly forced by D'Estaing,' 
seconded by excellent officers, among whom was signalized Suf- 
fren, destined to a great and speedy renown. A British ship, five 
frigates, and a corvette, were burned by their commanders, to 
avoid falling into the power of the assailants. The French were 
about to land in order to cooperate with the Americans, who had 
filready made a descent on Rhode Island, when the squadron 
of Admiral Howe, reenforced by several vessels, was signalled. 
D'Estaing passed through the channel anew to meet the British 
fleet, which fled before him, and which he overtook. The signal 
for battle was about to be given, when a furious storm, which 
lasted forty hours, separated the two squadrons, tossed them 
about, and shattered them (August 11-13). The tempest calmed, 

1 The English were greatlj superior on the land ; bat their naval forces were very 
indifibrent at this moment in those waters. 

s He had previously captured thirty merchant-men and transportSi and fifteen hun- 
dred British recruits. 
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D'Estaing's ship, dismasted, and razed like a hulk, escaped the 
attack of a vessel of the enemy only through the indomitable 
firmness of the French admiral. D'Estaing rallied his ships; 
but he believed it impossible to resume operations against New- 
port, and set sail for Boston ; which compelled the Americans to 
raise the siege of Newport, and to evacuate Rhode Island. 

Tills want of success of an enterprise so well begun threatened 
to break the still fragile alliance of the French and the Anglo- 
Americans. The latter declared themselves abandoned, and 
almost betrayed. Much bitterness ensued between the leaders, 
and quarrels between the people and their foreign auxiliaries. 
La Fayette, whose great military services had invested him with 
deserved popularity, employed himself with zeal and authority in 
calming the irritation ; and the generous offer made by D'Estaing, 
to put himself, the Vice-Admiral of France, under the command 
of a simple lawyer transformed into a general (Sullivan), to act 
on land with his land forces, efiaced the ill-founded resentment. 
The concord was not again disturbed during the rest of the war. 

D'Estaing, in conformity with his instructions, after aiding in 
putting Boston in a posture of defence against the British navy, 
powerfully reenforced, soon after quitted the shores of the United 
States for the West Indies, where he found the French colonies 
rejoicing over an important conquest. The Governor of the 
Windward Islands, that Marquis de Bouille who was destined to 
play an important part in the counter-revolutionary party, had 
just effected a descent on the Island of Dominica, and forced the 
English garrison to surrender after a feeble resistance (September 
6-8) ; thus ridding Guadeloupe and Martinique of a most danger- 
ous proximity. Unhappily, this advantage was counterbalanced 
by the loss of the Island of St. Lucia, which was defended only by 
a handful of soldiers and militia, and which fell into the power 
of a British squadron (December 13-14). D^Estaing attempted 
at once to retake St. Lucia with twelve ships against six. He 
vigorously attacked the enemy's squadron ; but the latter, bring- 
ing its broadside to bear on him from the bay styled the Great 
Harbor, under the protection of two land-batteries, by its excel- 
lent position and obstinate defence, rendered the superiority of 
numbers useless. The land-forces were still less successful : des- 
titute of artillery, they failed in their attack on the batteries and 
the intrenchments, which the English had hastily constructed on 
heights difficult of access, and beat a retreat after three assaults, 
abandoning seven or eight hundred dead or wounded (December 

VOL. IT. 60 
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18). D'Estaing, apprised that a strong squadron of the enemy 
was expected from the United States, waa forced to abandon the 
enterprise, and to retire to Martinique. 

We again experienced in the same year another inevitable 
loss in America. The British occupied the Islands of St. Peter 
and Miquelon, the fortification of which had been interdicted hj 
the treaty of 1763 ; and sent back to France all the population, 
numbering from two to three thousand souls. They thus held 
the whole of the great Island of Newfoundland (September, 1778). 
The events of this winter were to their advantage on the Ameri- 
can continent as well as in the West Indies. A double expedi- 
tion, moving from New York by sea and from Florida by land, 
invaded the southernmost of the thirteen United States, Georgia, 
and took possession of the capital. Savannah, and the greater 
part of the country (December, 1778-January, 1779). 

It was not the same in the African waters. In the months 
of January and February, 1779, a small French squadron retook, 
from the English, St. Louis in Senegal, ceded by tlie treaty of 
1763 ; concentrated there the defensive resources of Gor^e, wliich 
was abandoned as a less advantageous post ; and destroyed the 
English factories at Gambia, Sierra Leone, and along the whole 
coast, from Cape Blanco to Cape Lopez. The prizes captured 
amounted to more than fifteen millions. 

The material losses counterbalanced each other, and the disas- 
ters predicted to the English government by the Opposition had 
not yet been realized ; but it must have deeply wounded British 
pride, not only that the French navy had shown itself equal to 
the English navy in the great evolutions of one fleet against 
another, but that it had had the advantage in almost all the single 
engagements. A considerable number of English frigates had 
been conquered by vessels equal or even inferior in strength,* and 
carried in triumph into the French ports. 

France became more and more animated in the strife. When 
La Fayette returned in the American frigate, the Alliance^ to 

1 The most heroic of these encoonters was that of the Triton, of thirty guns, with 
an English ship of forty gans. The French captain, Calu^an, had been borne away 
mortally woanded ; when, learning that his crew were beginning to falter, he ordered 
himself to be carried again npon deck. " My children," he exclaimed, " I have but a 
few hours to live : let me not have the pain of dying without seeing you the masters 
of the English frigate. Come, my children, a last effort, and she is yours ! " The 
Englishman was taken, and Calu^n died contented. — Hist de la demihre guerre, 
t. II. p. 5. The English royal navy had already lost fifty-six ships in the spring of 
1779. — /6irf., p. 82. 
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resttme his place in the French army, he did not find in the King 
and the ministers either the will, or, it must be confessed, the 
power, to punish his glorious disobedience. The King was friendly : 
the Queen, with her habitual vivacity, was completely subjugated 
by the universal enthusiasm inspired by the youthful and illustri- 
ous volunteer of liberty (February, 1779). 

Tlie naval classes in France had been increased eleven thou- 
sand five hundred sailors by the ordinance of January, 1779. The 
activity of our dock-yards and armaments was not slackened. 
Our privateers, encouraged by two ordinances of July, 1778, 
which granted them great advantages, organized on the largest 
scale, and formed veritable auxiliary squadrons of the royal navy.^ 
The corporations recommenced their patriotic gifts. The States 
of Artois had offered a frigate of thirty-six guns. The British 
parliament, on its side, had voted an appropriation for seventy 
thousand soldiers and maHnes for the year which was just begin- 
ning. England foresaw that the number of her enemies was 
about to increase, and that the Family Compact would draw in 
the King of Spain; while she could not even count upon the 
active cooperation of Portugal, which would haviJ gladly escaped 
from its oppressive alliance.* 

England liad hoped to witness the renewal of the Continental 
diversion which had served her so well in the Seven- Years' War. 
A great quarrel had arisen in Germany, wliich might involve 
France. The Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, had died 
December 30, 1777 ; and with him had become extinct that Wil^- 
helmine branch of Bavaria which had played so important a part 
in the political and religious history of the Empire. His legal 
heir was the head of the other Bavarian branch, the Rodolphine 
branch ; that is, the Elector-Palatine, Charles Theodore. Tlie Em- 
peror Joseph II., however, who had long cast a covetous glance 
upon Bavaria, exhumed, both in his own name, as the head of 
tlie Empire, and in that of his motlier, as the Queen of Bohemia 
and the Archduchess of Austria, those ancient pi-etensions which 
the chaos of the Germanic archives never failed to furnish in like 
cases. He laid claim to the greater part of the succession, and 



1 A company at Nantes equipped six frigates of thirty-six guns, and two coryetles ; 
and a Bordeaux company fitted out twelve light vessels. The State furnished them 
with artillery gratuitously, and abandoned to them two-thirds of the prizes : the other 
third was to go to the fund for invalid sailors. 

* Portugal had a new king, Don Pedro III. The death of Joseph I. had caused the 
fiiD of the celebrated minister, Pombal. 
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wrung from the aged Maria Theresa her consent to the introduc- 
tion of his troops into Bavaria. The Elector Palatine, who had 
no legitimate child, suffered himself to be gained over by the 
promise of a great establishment for his natural son, and ceded 
almost all the inheritance to Austria (January, 1778), without 
taking into consideration the rights of his nephew, the Duke of 
Deux-Pouts. Joseph U. had omitted the aged Frederick from his 
calculations. The King of Prussia still knew how to mount a 
liorse, and was not the man to permit Austria, without striking 
a blow, to increase her power by the addition of a large province. 
He made himself the champion of the heir-presumptive who was 
sacrificed, — the Duke of Deux-Ponts, — and of the Elector of 
Saxony, who laid claim to the allodial lands of Bavaria, which 
were heritable in the female line. He began by prudently sound- 
ing the courts of Versailles and St. Petersburg ; reminding the 
one of the treaty of Westphalia, of which it was a guaranty, and 
setting forth to the other the interest which it had in maintain- 
ing the balance of power in Grermany. Austria, meanwhile, 
claimed the contingent assistance of France against Prussia, by 
virtue of the treaty of 1756 ; as if this unhappy treaty had made 
France the slave of all her ambitious schemes. 

The French cabinet was in a delicate position. The Queen was 
beginning to acquire unaccustomed influence with her husband,^ 
and did not sufficiently forget that she was born an Austrian; a 
fatal name, which was one day to be the sentence of death to the 
daughter of Maria Theresa ! The remembrance of the counsels 
of a dying father, and the evident interest of France, nevertheless 
prevailed over her in part with Louis XVI. Maurepas and Ver- 
gennes were anti-Austrian, so far as it comported with the levity 
of the one and the circumspection of the other. France signified 
her neutrality to Austria, referring to the Diet of the Empire to 
know whether or not the treaty of Westphalia had been respected. 
Nevertheless, in order somewhat to appease the Emperor, who 
complained bitterly of this defection^ the government had the 
weakness secretly to furnish him the subsidy of fifteen millions 
promised by the treaties.* By way of compensation, the French 
cabinet served Frederick by using its influence at Constantinople 

1 The art of the surgeons had overcome the obstacle which had hitherto rendered 
theu: union sterile. She had given to the King, September 19, 1778, a daughter, — 
Madame, afterwards the Duchess d'AngonlSme. 

' Sonlavie, M^kl du rigne de Louis XVI,, t Y. p. 56 ; Mem. de Mme. Campan, 
t. II. p. 29. 
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to arrest the hostilities which had recommenced between the Rus- 
sians and the Turks on account of the interpretation given by 
Catharine II. to the treaty of Kanardschy.* 

The King of Prussia, certain of having nothing to fear from 
France, took the offensive, and fell upon Bohemia, which Jd^eph II. 
defended in person, assisted by the old generals of the Seven- 
Years' War (July, 1778). The young Emperor avoided the deci- 
sive engagement sought by the aged King. The Prussians, after 
ravaging Bohemia, returned to Silesia, and wrested from the Aus- 
trians the southern extremity of Silesia which they had preserved 
at the peace of 1763 (September-November). The hostilities, 
carried on against the wishes of Maria Theresa, went no farther. 
The Empress-Queen requested the mediation of Russia, then of 
France ; which was a tacit renunciation of her pretensions, or 
rather those of her son. The basis of the accommodation was 
agreed upon as early as January, 1779. Joseph 11. nevertheless 
raised up one difficulty after another, until news was received of 
the agreement which had been signed, March 21, at Constantino- 
ple. Turkey had accepted the Russian interpretation of the treaty 
of E^nardsch} y which gave Catharine the Crimea under the shadow 
of a fictitious independence, and undermined the authority of the 
Porte over Moldavia and Wallacbia ; Russia consenting to evacu- 
ate the coast of the Black Sea between the Bug and the Dniester, 
of which she had just taken military occupation. Russia now had 
her hands free, and could keep the engagements of the compact 
which bound her to Prussia. Joseph II. resigned himself to ne- 
cessity. The treaties signed May 10, 1779, at Teschen in Silesia, 
secured to Austria, for her sole share in the Bavarian succession, 
the portion of the regency of Burghausen between the Danube, 
the Inn, and the Salza : all the rest remained the property of the 
Elector Palatine, with an entailment in favor of the Duke of Deux- 
Ponts. The Elector of Saxony received a pecuniary indemnity 
from the Palatine.' 

Prom this crisis, which well-nigh absorbed Bavaria in the 
Austrian monarchy, arose, therefore, a new House of Bavaria, 
more powerful than the former one, since it united the two Bava- 
rian and Palatine electorates. The French government had not 
played an heroic part in this affair ; but it had avoided a very dan- 

1 The Bnasians had yiolalcd this treaty as early as 1777 by interfering by arms in 
the Crimean affairs, 
s See the negotiations in Flasson, t VIL Ut. vii. ; Frederick II., CEhwrm potikumBt, 
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• 
their peril. The old hatred of the Catholic Gaels against the 

Protestant rulers of English or Scotch origin was no longer alone 

in question ; the Anglo-Irish tliemselves, indignant at the selfish 

laws bj which England for a century had closed the ports of 

Ireland for the advantage of English monopoly,^ threatened to 

turn against Great Britain the arms which they had just taken up 

under the pretence of opposing the French invasion ; and Ireland 

already, after the example of America, refused to receive English 

products. England seemed on the verge of ruin. 

The real power of the combined armies did not, however, wholly 
correspond to the appearance. The incapacity of the Spanish 
sailors, who remained strangers to the recent progress in naval 
tactics, greatly diminished the usefulness of their cooperation.^ 
On the other hand, the scurvy, that cruel malady which the im- 
provement in hygiene and a rigorous cleanliness, copied some- 
what tardily from the English, have now almost banished from 
our marine, was raging among the French fleet. One vessel alone, 
the VUle-dC'Paris^ lost two hundred and eighty men ! D'Orvil- 
liers saw his only son expire in his arms. His patriotism and 
pious resignation gave him strength > to continue the campaign. 
August 7, the allied fleets came in sight of Ushant. They did not 
find there the promised supply-ships. They steered towards the 
English coast, but, thwarted by the winds, did not see Lizard Point 
until the 14th. 

Here D'Orvilliers received intelligence by a frigate that the 
plan of an attack on Portsmouth was abandoned, and that the de- 
scent was to be effected at Falmouth, at the extremity of Corn- 
wall ; an absurd change, as the port and roadstead of Falmouth 
were equally bad, and incapable of sheltering a fleet. D'Orvil- 
liers, nevertheless, strove at first to overtake the enemy's fleet ; 
but the English admiral Hardy had taken refuge in the roadstead 
of Plymouth, and nothing could be captured but a sixty-four gun- 
ship, a slow sailer (August 17). The east winds forced the com- 
bined fleet from the Channel. The English naval army appeared 
a second time near the Scilly Isles, but only to flee at once at full 



1 Not only were the Irish almoet entirel/ excluded from commerce with the English 
colonies, but the exportation of their natural products or most important manufactures 
was interdicted them ! The Irish emigrated in great numbers to America : there 
were many of them in Washington's army. — Ilist. de la demiere guerre, t. II. p. 84. 

s If the Spaniards lacked knowledge, they did not lack coumge. They were justly 
proud of a battle fought off Cadiz, in which three Spanish frigates took three English 
frigates by boarding. — HiMt. de la demihe gtterre, t. IL p. 237 . 
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sail. The Franco-Spanish fleet fell back anew on Ushant. In- 
stead of the supply-ships which it had hoped to meet there, it 
found only an order to return to Brest (September 13). 

When means for revictualliug the fleet were finally obtained, it 
was too late again to put to sea. This would not have been the 
case with the attempt to embark the land forces. 

This prodigious display of forces had ended only in humiliating 
England, by carrying hostile flags into her waters, without her 
daring to answer the challenge ; but no positive result had been 
obtained, not even that of intercepting the English merchant 
fleets.* The public, unenlightened as to the facts, held the 
admiral responsible for the incapacity of the minister of the 
marine. " D'Orvilliers, overwhelmed by his paternal grief much 
more than by the injustice of men, abandoned the service, and 
went to end his days far from the world." ^ This skilful tactican 
had needed nothing but more favorable opportimities and a more 
intelligent ministerial direction to take rank among our greatest 
mariners. 

England, escaped from the threats of invasion, averted part of 
her dangers by finally rendering justice to Ireland, at least in 

^ La Fayette had proposed, immediately upon his arrival, to go to subject the rich cities 
of Liverpool, Bristol, etc., which were ahnost defenceless, to ransom. " The econo- 
my and timidity of the ministers," ho says, " caused the failure of this bold stroke." 
The great seaport-town of Portsmouth was not better defended, and might certainly 
have been destroyed. — M€in. de Rochambeau, 1. 1, p. 340. 

< L. Gu^rin, Hist, maritime de France, t. II. p. 463 ; Uist. de la demiere guerre, t. II. 
pp. 197-213, 223-229. Shortly after the return of the fleet, one of the most heroic 
single engagements ever recorded in maritime annals took place at the entrance of the 
Channel. The conflict between the two frigates, the Surveillante and the Quebec (Octo- 
ber 6, 1779), was a duel of giants. The terrible and touching story should be read in 
the Histoire maritime of Leon Guerin, t. II. p. 465, el seq. The forces, valor, and 
ability were equal. Fortune decided in favor of the French. The English frigate 
sunk in flames with its intrepid commander, Farmer. The shattered remnants of the 
cr6w were picked up and treated like brothers by the French, whose own ship was 
filled to overflowing with dead and wounded, and was stripped of all its masts. The 
return of the Surveiilante to Brest was at once a triumph and a funeral procession. 
Her captain, Do Coucdic, whose courage and humanity had been sublime, died three 
months afterwards of his wounds. The English were sent home free, as not having 
surrendered. The English did not afterwards show this magnanimity to the wrecks 
of the heroic crew of the Vengeur. The French privateers, who, by virtue of an 
ordinance rendered under Choiseurs ministry in 1765, now had the right to 
carry the white flag, like the royal navy, signalized themselves by numerous ex- 
ploits during the campaign of 1779. A fellow-countryman of Jean Bart, Boycr, a 
native of Dunkirk, above all rendered himself terrible to the English navy, and took 
an enormous quantity of prizes. The French privateers, fitted out as actual frigates, 
swept away before them the little English privateers. — See Hist, de la demihre guerre, 
t. n. p. 284, et seq. 

you II. 51 
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commercial matters, and removing the prohibitions of exportation 
and of trade with the colonies (December, 1779). 

The campaign had been more fruitful in the West Indies than 
in Europe. June 16, a small squadron, sent from Martinique hy 
D'Estaing, had landed three or four hundred soldiers or volun- 
teers on the British island of St. Vincent. The garrison and militia 
of the island were greatly superior in numbers to the assailants ; but 
the Caribs of St. Vincent, the last relics of the primitive population 
of tlie West Indies, who remembered having been cruelly oppressed 
by the English and protected by the French, hastened to join the 
besiegers ; and the English capitulated. D'Estaing then repaired 
to the Island of Grenada with all his fleet, which had been increased 
by reenforcements to twenty-five ships of from fifty to eighty guns. 
He landed in person with thirteen hundred soldiers, without artil- 
lery (July 2) ; and, on the night of July 3-4, carried by assault the 
height of L'HSpital, an abrupt and strongly intrenched position, 
which commanded the town and the other forts of Grenada. It 
was a retaliation for St. Lucia. The governor surrendered at 
discretion. Two days after, the English fleet of Admiral Byron, 
twenty-one ships of the line strong, appeared in sight of Grenada, 
which it came too late to succor. Had the English flag been left 
on the forts of Grenada, the fleet would have posted itself between 
the fire of the forts and that of our vessels. Unhappily, this 
strategem was neglected ; and the English fleet, which might have 
been destroyed, was only repulsed with some loss. A ship of sixty 
guns, belonging to Beaumarchais, signalized itself among the ves- 
sels of the royal navy. The Fier-Rodrig-ue had been fitted out 
for the purpose of convoying the merchant-men despatched to 
America by its owner. The fact is curious enough to deserve 
mention in history.^ 

After these conquests, which secured to the French a decided 
superiority in the West Indies, D'Estaing returned to succor the 
allies of France, and went to join the Carolinians in an attack 
on Savannah, the capital of Georgia, which had been taken by the 
British during the preceding winter. The British detachments 
scattered over Georgia succeeded in throwing themselves into the 
place, which was obstinately defended. The besieged, reenforced 
by many of the slaves, almost equalled the besiegers in numbers. 
D'Estaing, impatient at the delay of operations, attempted to 
storm the enemy's ramparts. The assault was repulsed with the 
loss of a thousand of the Franco-Americans. The latter retired 
in good order. D'Estaing, in the foremost rank on all occasions, 

1 Lomtfnie ; Beaumarchais, «a vie et ion tempe. 
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was twice wounded. Among the dead was found the brave Casi- 
niir Pulaski, the leader of a small legion which was the first model 
of the celebrated Polish Legions of the Republic and the Empire 
(September-October). The French reembarked ; and their iBeet, 
which had suffered from several gales, separated into three squad- 
rons, one of which returned to Europe with D'Estaing. • 

The Savannah expedition, despite its want of success, was in- 
dbectly productive of an advantageous result. The English, 
upon the arrival of the French on the coasts of the United States, 
believing New York menaced, in order to concentrate their forces 
at this city, had abandoned the position at Rhode Island which 
it had been vainly attempted to wrest from them the year before. 
D'Estaing had besides captured from them a fifty-gun ship and 
two frigates. 

The year 1779 terminated, in the American waters, by an en- 
counter very glorious to our arms. December 18, Commodore la 
Motte-Piquet, with three ships, bravely engaged fourteen British 
ships in defence of a merchant flotilla, one-half of which he 
saved ; then extricated his three vessels from the midst of the 
enemy, and returned to the roadstead of Fort Royal. 

The year 1779 had been a mournful one for England. She had 
suspended her internal discords under the influence of a strong 
national feeling; she had exhausted her resources in gigantic 
expenditures; she had cast £20,000,000 into the gulf of the 
war ; yet she found herself greatly inferior in forces to the allies. 
Tlireatened at home, she had experienced perceptible losses in 
her distant possessions, which seemed to presage others still more 
fatal. She seemed gliding down the declivity of ruin. Gloomy tid* 
ings arrived even from India, in which the French had no part : 
an English army had capitulated to the Mahrattas, and Hyder 
Ali was preparing to take up arms anew. On the continent of 
America, the Spaniards had just seized the offensive with unfore* 
seen activity and vigor. From Western Louisiana, that French 
province abandoned to Spain by the treaty of 1763, a body of 
troops had marched upon Eastern Louisiana, called New Florida 
by the English, its existing possessors. Invaded in the autumn 
of 1779, the entire province^ fell into the hands of the Spanish 
before the spring of 1781, without the English, obliged to face 
their enemies at so many points at once, having been able to 
carry any aid thither. 

England had reasons for consolation in the beginning of 1780. 

^ B&ton-RoQge, Mobile, Fensaoola, etc. 
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An English mariner of very great talent, but of irregular habits, Ad- 
miral Rodney, was detained in Prance for debts contracted prior 
to the war. He said one day, in the presence of the Marshal de 
Biron, that " if he were free, and at the head of the British navy, 
he would soon destroy the ifleets of France and Spain." — " Try, 
siry" replied the marshal; "you are free!" and paid his debts. 
Rodney, restored to England by this chivalrous impulse which 
was to cost us dear, immediately received the command of twen- 
ty-two ships of the line designed to succor Gibraltar, which the 
Spaniards were closely investing, and afterwards to dispute the 
West Indies with us. He succeeded completely in the first part 
of his mission, captured a Spanish merchant-man with its escort, 
overpowered on the coast of Andalusia a weak Spanish squadron 
taking or destroying six ships of the line, re victualled Gibraltar, and 
set out triumphantly for the West Indies (January-February, 
1780). One of his lieutenants captured a French ship of sixty- 
four guns which was escorting a convoy. We also lost this 
year, in the European seas, a sixty-gun ship and several frig- 
ates ; among others, the celebrated Belle PoulCy which defended 
itself five hours with its twenty-six guns against a ship of sixty- 
four. 

These reverses, none of which was without glory, since none 
of the vessels lost had yielded expept to superior forces, were 
compensated for by very important prizes. Among others, an 
Irish privateer in the service of Prance is cited, which captured 
more than forty trading-vessels in a single cruise. A convoy of 
sixty-two vessels, the cargoes of which were worth £1,500,000, 
and which were manned by three thousand sailors, fell into the 
power of a Franco-Spanish fleet near Cape St. Vincent (August 9). 
Several frigates and transports were taken from the English. 
In one of these encounters, our marine lost the brave privateer 
Royer, who was mortally wounded while forcing a small English 
squadron, superior to his own, to retreat. 

Rodney, during the interval, found himself slow to realize his 
threats. After defeating the Spaniards in Europe, he was con- 
fronted by tJie French in the West Indies. D'Estaing no longer 
commanded them. Beloved by the soldiers and sailors, and very 
popular with the nation at largo, this admiral was the object of 
the hostility of the marine corps, the most jealous and intractable 
of all bodies, who regarded him as an intruder because he had 
not come from the marine guards, and because he had first served 
in the army. Intrigue succeeded in setting him aside this year 
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from the most actire and brilliant command, — that of America. 
He was at least replaced by a sailor worthy to succeed him, the Lieu- 
tenant-General Count de Guichen. Rodney and Guichen encoun- 
tered each other, April 17, in the waters of Dominica. The Pi-ench 
had twenty-four ships, the English twenty-one.^ After admirable 
mj^iODuvi^es on both sides, Rodney, who had the weather-gauge, 
ceased firing, and retired during the night, after having been 
obliged to quit his disabled flag-ship. He went to St. Lucia to 
repair his fleet, which had sufiered more than the French fleet; 
and speedily returned to the charge. May 15, a second indeci- 
sive action took place between Martinique and St. Lucia. On the 
19th, the English vanguard, seven ships strong, found itself en- 
gaged with the rearguard and the centre of tlie French. The 
wind suddenly falling, the main body of the English fleet was 
long unable to succor its vanguard, which it finally released, but 
so much shattered, that, during the night, the mutilated vessels 
were towed to St. Lucia. A seventy-four-gun ship was sunk. 
The rest of the fleet retired to Barbadoes. The French admiral 
paid dearly for his glory : his son, a lieutenant of the navy, was 
among the victims of this third action. 

Rodney, unsuccessful in his attacks on the French fleet, suc- 
ceeded no better in intercepting a Spanish squadron of twelve 
ships, which was bringing to the islands a large convoy of troops . 
and merchandise. The admirals De Guichen and Solano effected 
their junction without difficulty (June 19). Jamaica and the 
other British islands were in terror ; but the want of harmony of 
the two admirals, the delays and hesitation of the Spaniards, and, 
above all, a terrible epidemic which raged among their crews and 
regiments, and which they communicated to the French, paralyzed 
the combined fleet. These great forces, and this campaign, so well 
begun, resulted in nothing.^ Towards autumn, De Guichen, instead 
of repairing to the United States, where he was expected, returned, 
according to his instructions, to escort in person to the waters of 
Cadiz the merchant fleet of the West Indies, which D'Estaing, with 
the Franco-Spanish squadron of Cadiz, then convoyed to France.' 

The elements were more terrible enemies than men, this year, 

1 VesaelB of fifty gans began no longer to be coanted as ships of the line. Each of 
the two fleets had bat one of these vessels. 

9 The Spanish admiral, Solano, was more fortunate in the ensning spring : it was 
he who, in Mhy, 1781, seconded by the French of San Domingo, determined the con- 
quest of Pensacola and all Western Florida. 

s L. Gneiin, Hiti. maritime, t. IL p. 493 ; Hiit. de la demiere guerre, t. II. pp. 420, 
47S-481 ; Hitt. dee trouUa de V Amirique anglaiee, t. III. pp. 275-282, 305-306. 
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to the English West-India colonies. Jamaica had been cruelly 
ravaged by a hurricane, February 23 : it experienced a second 
one, of extremo violence, at the beginning of October. On the 
10th of the same month, a tempest of unheard-of fury, a true 
convulsion of Nature, laid waste the rich and beautiful Island 
of Barbadoes from one end to the other ; buried several thousand 
of the inhabitants under the ruins of their dwellings ; devastated 
St. Lucia in the same manner ; wrecked numerous vessels, among 
which were one large ship and two frigates ; and disabled many 
other vessels of war. Tlie French islands also experienced great 
losses, but much less than those of the English, which were aggra- 
vated by the destruction of a part of the merchant fleet of 
Jamaica, which was at sea during these terrible storms. 

During the sterile conflicts in the West Indies, the position of 
England had improved in the United States. An expedition 
despatched from New York had taken Charleston, the capital of 
South Carolina, and invaded tho wliole of this province (April- 
May, 1780). General Gates, the conqueror of Burgoyne, was 
defeated in attempting to recover it (August). The whole South 
appeared in great danger. The United States were exhausted in 
turn, and the aid of France bad never been so necessary to them. 
They welcomed,- therefore, with as much joy as gratitude, tlieir 
faithful friend La Fayette, who, seeing no prospect of a descent 
on England during the year, rejoined Washington, this time with 
the permission of the cabinet of Versailles, and announced the 
arrival of a body of French troops, with a convoy of arms and 
equipments for the Americans. Five thousand French soldiers 
landed in fact at Rhode Island, July 12, under the command of a 
distinguished general. Count de Rochambeau, who had been or- 
dered to recognize Washington, invested with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general in the French army, as commander-in-chief. They 
were escorted only by a small squadron of seven ships of the line, 
and the English kept the maritime superiority in the United States ; 
but the junction of the French corps with the Americans of 
Washington and La Fayette at least compelled the enemy to con- 
centrate his principal land and naval forces for the protection of 
New York and the observation of Rhode Island. The ofiFensive 
operations of the other English army against the Southern prov- 
inces were slackened. The commanding general, Clinton, was un- 
able to send suflScient forces to Lord Cornwallis, the conqueror of 
Charleston; and the American cause began to improve in the South. 
America, and La Fayette, its usual interpreter, conjured the 
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French government to complete its work by sending to the Unit- 
ed States an adequate naval force. The whole advantage in tliis 
coast warfare belonged to the one of the two adversaries that 
could move his troops more rapidly by sea wherever he pleased. 

These entreaties, which could only be granted for the next 
campaign, were received by new ministers. Sartine had been 
on bad terms with Necker, as formerly with Turgot, but for very 
different reasons. If he had the merit of actively urging forward 
the building of vessels for the navy,^ by way of compensation, not 
only did he understand nothing of war, but his administration 
was a prey to disorder. He had exceeded by seventeen millions, 
in 1780, the prodigious appropriation made to the marine (one 
hundred and twenty-six .millions) ; notwithstanding which, the 
sailors were not paid, and the different branches of the service were 
continually delayed, as had been only too well experienced on the 
most important occasions. Necker, strong in the support of pub- 
lic opinion, and the eulogies which he received even in the English 
parliament, where the Opposition made use of his name to flagel- 
late the ministers of George III., — Necker declared that it was 
necessary to choose between his resignation and the removal of 
Sartine. Maurepas, who had become very jealous of the director 
of finance, would have gladly sacrificed him, but dared not. Sar- 
tine was dismissed. Maurepas proposed to Necker to place both 
the marine and the finances in his hands, after the example of Col- 
bert. Ho hoped to crush him beneath the weight of this double 
ministry. Necker escaped the snare, and baffled Maurepas in 
his turn. In accordance with the Queen, he took advantage of a 
fit of the gout, which kept the aged minister for some days in bed, 
to procure the appointment of a prot^g^ of Marie-Antoinette, the 
Marquis de Castries (October 14, 1780). This time, the Queen's 
confidence was honorably placed. M. de Castries was too little 
acquainted with the marine ; but at least he was a man of judg- 
ment and courage, and was greatly esteemed for his conduct in 
the Seven-Years' War. 

Two months after, the minister of war disappeared in turn. 
The incapable courtier who had succeeded Saint-Germain, the 
Prince de Montbarrei, was replaced by the Marquis de Segur 
(December, 1780), — another prot^g^ of the Queen, and a new 
repulse for Maurepas. S^gur, a brave ofiicer and an intelligent 

1 Fifteen shipB of the line had been launched within two years, and the campaign of 
1780 had been opened with seventy-nine ships. The English boasted of having one 
hundred and two. — L. Gu^rin, t. IL p. 489 : Hist, de la deniikre guerre, t. 11. p. 355. 
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administrator, possessed the qualities necessary to aid Castries in 
vigorously pushing operations : he was even more especially adapt- 
ed to the department of war than was Castries to that of the 
marine. 

France, therefore, was strengthening her means of action, and 
putting herself in a position to make a better use of them. England 
had relapsed into discord. The Opposition had begun to clamor 
anew after the reverses of 1779, and had introduced into the House 
of Commons formidable numbers of petitions against the influence 
of the crown and the parliamentary corruption. The language of 
the orators and the petitioners was so threatening, that the refusal 
of the taxes and civil war seemed imminent. The House of Com- 
mons was terrified. The Opposition gaijiied the majority for a mo- 
ment : it lost it again, however ; and the minister North main- 
tained his position (April, 1780). Violent disturbances broke 
out, meanwhile, from another cause. Before the commercial con- 
cessions to Ireland, important concessions had been granted to the 
Catholics in 1778. The ineligibility to inherit property,* and to 
acquire real estate, imposed on them, had been removed ; and the 
penalty of perpetual imprisonment decreed against their priests 
and monks had been abrogated, on condition of swearing fidelity 
to the reigning house, and abjuring the belief in the power of the 
Pope in temporal matters. The hatred and terror of Papistry 
subsisted in all their bitterness among the Scotch Presbyte- 
rians. These violent people raised an outcry of treason, and re- 
plied to the act of parliament by riots, and by sacking the houses 
of the Catholics at Edinburgh and Glasgow. Two great associa- 
tions were formed in Scotland, then in England, to oppose the re- 
establishment of Papistry; both of which chose for their president 
Lord George Gordon, a personage of an enthusiasm carried to 
madness. June 2, 1780, an immense crowd, by the invitation 
of Lord George Gordon, repaired to Westminster for the purpose 
of enforcing on the parliament the revocation of the concessions 
made to the Catholics. Many of the members of both houses 
were insulted and maltreated on their way to Westminster. Tlie 
houses, nevertheless, refused to deliberate under the pressure of 
the mob ; and the multitude hesitated to violate the sanctuary 
of the legislature. It was not appeased, however ; and, for sev- 
eral days, the disorders continued to increase. The mob sacked 
aqd burned, first'tho chapels of the Catholics wliich had been tol- 

1 97 ai) act of the reign of William III., a Catholic heir was set aside when the next 
of kin after him was of the EgUMtked Church. 
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eratedy then their houses, then the houses of several high func- 
tionaries and members of the parliament who had proposed or 
supported the measures of tolerance : the prisons were forced ; 
and the skies of the great city glowed nightly with the flames of 
conflagrations. The brutal passions of the nameless populace 
that filled the old quarters of London were excited to the highest 
pitch, and men began to destroy for the sake of destruction or 
of pillage. The Bank was seriously threatened. The government 
at last determined to summon troops to London. The sedition 
did not hold out against the musketry, and was stifled in the 
blood of several hundred of the rioters. The leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, Fox, Burke, and even the demagogue Wilkes, had ener- 
getically declared themselves opposed to the riot, and in favor of 
tolerance. This storm, by terrifying the middle classes, cflected 
a diversion from the legal dissensions of the parliament, and 
strengthened the ministry for some time« It again obtained the 
majority in a new parliament, and was able, despite the fatigue 
and sufiering of England, to dispose of sums for 1781 greatly 
exceeding those which any English administration had ever^had 
in its hands. The budget of war amounted to £25,000,000.' 

The war had been less disadvantageous to the English in 1780 
than in the preceding year ; but every thing announced that un- 
heard-of eflbrts would be required to avoid being overpowered 
in the next campaign. Their diplomacy had not been happy. 
Their selfish pride, and their contempt for the rights of others, 
were punished by absolute isolation ; while France found every- 
where either allies or a friendly neutrality. As early as July 26, 
1778, almost at the opening of hostilities, the French govern- 
ment had issued a maritime regulation in favor of the rights 
of neutrals, by which our ship-owners were forbidden to stop 
neutral vessels, even when coming from the enemy's ports or 
on their way thither, except those which were carrying assist- 
ance to places blockaded or besieged, or were laden with articles 
contraband of war. The latter merchandise was to be confiscat- 
ed ; but the ship stopped was to experience the same fate only 
if the contraband articles formed three-fourths of her lading, or 
if she had on board either a supercargo, clerk, or other officer 
of the enemy, or a crew, more than one-third of which was 
formed of the enemy's subjects. The neutrals were dissatisfied 
with the last restrictions; but the harsh measures* of England soon 
made them forget this light grievance. The English, treading 

1 Hist, de la demihre gvem^ t. IL p. 521 . 
▼OL. II. 62 
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under foot the principle laid down in their treaties with Holland 
as in the treaties of Utrecht, to wit, that the flag covers the mer- 
chandise, except what is contraband of war, treated as contraband 
every kind of merchandise which could be of service to the ma- 
rine, and stopped on the ocean all neutral vessels freighted for 
France as trafficking with blockaded places, since all t/ie French 
ports were naturalli/ blockaded by the ports of England. 

The irritation against them became general. Denmark com- 
plained, and obtained only a very inadequate reparation. The 
King of Sweden did more than complain : he armed himself, and 
enforced his demands by this energetic demonstration (April, 
1779). Holland complained like Denmark, and armed herself 
like Sweden ; but her words and acts only procured her new 
affrontsv England relied on the criminal connivance of the ex- 
ecutive power, — that degenerate Nassau who sold his country in 
exchange for the support given him by the cabinet of St. James 
against the friends of liberty. Not only did she refuse to respect 
the neutrality of Holland, but she imperiously summoned the 
United Provinces to renounce this neutrality, and to furnish her 
the assistance stipulated by the ancient treaties of alliance (July- 
November, 1779). France not less peremptorily claimed tlie full 
observance of the neutrality from which the United Provinces 
had derogated by admitting the English principle which entitled 
contraband of war the naval munitions destined for France. The 
restrictive measures adopted by way of reprisal against Dutch 
commerce by the French government proved efiective : the city 
of Amsterdam, tlien the greater part of the cities of Holland, then 
part of those of the other United Provinces, successively declared 
themselves in favor of full neutrality and of the true principles of 
maritime law. The republican party, revived and supported with 
as much ability as energy by the French ambassador, La Vau- 
guyon, who bore little resemblance to his father, the baleful 
governor of Louis XVI., caused the merchantrmen to be con- 
voyed by armed escorts, despite the faction of the stadtholder.* 
December 31, 1779, a convoy escorted by Dutch ships of war was 
stopped in the Channel by an English squadron. The Dutch 
commodore fired on the aggressors, to prove their violence and 
his resistance ; then, too inferior to be able to give battle, struck 

1 Flassan remarks, as a rare event in diplomatic history, that " La Vanguyon did 
not giro the most trifling sum of money to gain over or corrupt any one, and won the 
ascendency for the French party by means of persuasion alone." — Flassan, t. VII. 
p. 289. 
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bis flag, and followed to Spithead his trading-vessels, carried off by 
the English. The merchant-men were declared a lawful prize 
by the English admiralty. England, no longer hoping for the 
alliance of Holland, preferred her enmity to her neutrality. This 
wealthy and feeble adversary offered to British cupidity flourish- 
ing colonies to pillage, and an enormous amount of interest to 
repudiate.' 

In default of Holland, the cabinet of St. James hoped, at this 
moment, at length to gain a powerful ally, — Russia, — who car- 
ried on scarcely any commerce with France, but a very extensive 
one with England ; and who seemed, moreover, disposed to sacrifice 
every thing to the interests of her ambition in the East. Cath- 
arine n. had insinuated to the English government, that, if it 
would consent to unite with her against the Ottoman empire, she 
would accept the English alliance under the form of an armed 
mediation of Russia in the war between England and her colonies, 
France, and Spain. Catharine was divided between two influ- 
ences, — that of the favorite Potemkin, who inclined towards Eng- 
land; and that of the prime minister Panin, attached to the 
great Frederick, and ill disposed towards the English. When the 
English cabinet officially addressed to the Czarina the proposals 
which she herself had instigated, Panin found means of protract- 
ing the affair. During the interval, the Spaniards having seized 
two Russian vessels in the Mediterranean which were trafficking 
with the English, Catharine demanded satisfaction from Spain, 
and armed fifteen ships of the line to support her demand. The 
English believed every thing won ; when Panin, with marvellous 
ability, persuaded the Czarina to seize the opportunity to 
establish the system of true maritime rights in Europe, and to 
place herself with dclat at the head of the neutral powers. 
Catharine cared very little for rights ; but she willingly lent her- 
self to every opportunity of making a display. She permitted 
Panin to send to the belligerent powers and to the courts of Swe- 
den and Denmark a declaration, in which Russia laid down the 
principles, first, that neutral vessels have a right to sail from 
port to port, and along the coasts of nations at war; secondly, that 
property belonging to the subjects of belligerent powers should be 
respected on neutral vessels ; thirdly, that no articles are contra- 
band except arms, equipments, and munitions of war ; fourthly, 
that no ports are blockaded except those before which a naval 

1 The Dntch had, as ire have alxvady said, an immense amount of capital invested 
in England. 
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tions. It was very evident that Sartine was no longer in the 
ministry. The plan of the campaign had been perfectly laid, and 
the resources were ready in time. As early as the month of 
March, a first fleet quitted Brest for the West Indies. We shall 
speedily recur to the events to which it lent a decisive cooperation. 
About the end of June, a second squadron of eighteen ships of 
the line, commanded by De Guicheu, set sail from Brest for Cadiz 
to rally the Spanish fleet of Cordova, which had not succeeded in 
preventing the English from revictualling Gibraltar, reduced to 
the last extremity in April, without striking a blow. July 21, the 
combined fleet, fifty ships of the line strong, quitted the roadstead 
of Cadiz simultaneously with a large convoy carrying ten thou- 
sand Spanish troops, commanded by a French general, the Duke 
de Crillon, under the escort of two ships of the line and some 
other vessels. The convoy crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, and, 
thwarted for some time by the winds, at length landed the troops, 
August 21, upon the shore of Minorca. The English governor, 
who had only three thousand men at his disposal, did not even 
attempt to defend either the city and harbor of Mahon, or the 
otlier places of the island, but permitted a hundred and sixty 
cannon, and a great number of vessels and rich magazines, to 
fall into the hands of the assailants without striking a blow; 
and hastened to shut himself up in Fort St. Philip, which he 
obstinately defended against the Spanish army, reenforced suc- 
cessively from Barcelona and Toulon. 

Meanwhile, the great fleet, after protecting the entrance of the 
convoy into the Mediterranean, had returned to the Channel. 
This time, the Spaniard, Cordova, had the chief command. The 
English admiral. Darby, who was cruising with twenty-one ships, 
narrowly escaped falling among this formidable armament, and 
barely had time to take refuge in the roadstead of Torbay. The 
French admiral, Guichen, and the major-general of the Span- 
ish fleet, Massaredo, eagerly urged Cordova to consent to an 
attack. The narrows which led into the roadstead presented 
some peril ; but the anchorage of Torbay was protected by no forti- 
fications on the land side. The old admiral, worn out by age, re- 
fused ; and the council of war, in which the Spaniards were in the 
majority, decided in the same manner.^ Soon after, disease and 
bad weather compelled the combined fleet to dissolve. The 
French set sail for Brest as early as September 11 ; and the 

1 Unpublished Memoirs of Admiral Willaumez, cited by Captain Bouet-Willaaroes 
of the navy, Revue dea Deux Mondes, April 1, 1852. 
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Spaniards returned to Cadiz. This was the complete renuncia- 
tion of those heterogeneous unions which combined great masses 
of men to no purpose. 

The kind of fatality which rested upon our fleet of the Channel 
had just rendered its great superiority for the third time useless. 
The news from Ajnerica indemnified France. This year, the fate 
of the war was at length decided in the United States. 

As early as March 24, a fleet of twenty-one ships of the line 
set out from Brest for Martinique, escorting a large convoy ; so 
well equipped^ that it was enabled to mako the voyage in thirty-six 
days. Public opinion would have gladly replaced D'Estaing at 
the head of this flne armament ; but the command was given to 
Lieutenant-General de Grasse. He was a brave and devoted 
officer : events would show whether his talents corresponded to 
so great a task. There was no reason immediately to repent of 
the choice. Fortune favored our arms. Admiral Hood vainly 
attempted, with eighteen ships, to close the bay of Fort Royal to 
De Grasse, who brought his convoy into the bay, and reenforced 
himself with four ships formerly blockaded in this roadstead (April 
28-29). Admiral Hood, after a battle valiantly sustained with 
inferior forces, escaped, owing to the skilfulness of his manoeu- 
vring, and retired to the Island of Antigua, where Rodney, his 
commander-in-chief, rejoined him with three ships from St. Eus- 
tatius. The French fleet, letting Hood go, returned to make a 
feigned attack on St. Lucia (May 9-13). Meanwhile, a small 
squadron landed a body of French troops on Tobago, the south- 
ernmost of the Windwai*d Islands. A few days after, the whole 
fleet moved in the same direction with new land forces. The 
English garrison of Tobago capitulated June 2. Rodney had 
been unable to give it any aid. 

In the beginning of July, Admiral de Grasse set sail from Mar- 
tinique for French Cape in San Domingo ; took there three thou- 
sand land forces and some money ; successfully crossed the double 
channel of Bahama, which fleets rarely enter ; and anchored, Au- 
gust 30, at the entrance of the Chesapeake, — that immense bay, 
which stretches for eighty leagues into the heart of the United 
States. 

He was expected there with impatience. The military opera* 
tions had been very active on the American continent since the 
beginning of the year. The English, reenforced from Europe, had 
transported a body of troops from New York by sea to the James 
River in Virginia. This attack, directed against the very heart 
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of America, was of much greater importance than the inyasion of 
Georgia or South Carolina. The possession of Virginia became 
the great object of the war. La Fayette had the honor of being 
commissioned to defend Virginia. The American general Greene 
resumed the offensive in the interior, in the direction of the Caro- 
linas. The English general of the South, Lord Corn wallis, leav- 
ing his subaltern generals to dispute the ground with Greene, 
crossed North Carolina, and rejoined the detachment from New 
York in Virginia with the main body of his troops. He left a re- 
serve corps with a flotilla at Portsmouth, at the lower part of the 
James River, and moved forward at the head of five thousand 
choice troops. La Fayette, who had only three thousand, the 
greater part militia, found himself in great peril (May, 1781). 
While, in old Europe, hundreds of thousands of soldiers had 
recently been seen slaughtering each other, without succeed- 
ing in changing the boundaries of a province, these bandfuls 
of men in America were deciding the destinies of an infant 
world ! 

La Fayette, with a prudence and ability very remarkable in a 
general of twenty-four, fell back step by step, without suflFering 
himself to be weakened, to the northern extremity of Virginia, in 
order to preserve his communications with Pennsylvania. Been- 
forced by the Pennsylvanians, he ceased to recede ; saved the 
military magazines of the Southern States by a rapid march ; and, 
become almost equal to the enemy in numbers, had the art to 
cause himself to be believed greatly superior in forces. Cornwallis, 
in turn, fell back towards the James River, and did not stop until 
he had rejoined his reserve corps at the lower part and the south 
of this large stream. La Fayette was not in a condition to attack 
him. Cornwallis, reassured, moved back to the north of the 
James River, and took horse on the York River, near the outlet 
of this stream into Chesapeake Bay. La Fayette posted himself 
on the York River, above the enemy, cut off the communicar 
tious of Cornwallis with the Caroliuas, and threatened Ports- 
mouth, where the English reserve had remained. This reserve 
abandoned Portsmouth, and joined Cornwallis at Yorktown 
(July-August). Had La Fayette himself directed the enemy's 
army, he would not have operated differently. The positions 
of Yorktown and Gloucester, excellent for an army that was the 
master of the sea, became a veritable snare to the party that ceased 
to possess the maritime superiority. August 30, as we have said, 
the French fleet arrived to close Chesapeake Bay, blockade the 
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James and York Rivers, and land three thousand French, who 
joined La Payette.^ 

September 5, an English fleet was signalled : it was the squad- 
ron from New York under Admiral Graves, reenforced by a part 
of the West-India fleet under the command of Hood. De Orasse, 
without waiting for a large number of his sailors who were en- 
gaged in landing the troops, went to meet the English with twenty- 
four ships of the line against twenty. Admiral Graves, perceiving 
the force of the French, took advantage of the wind to avoid a 
general action; but his vanguard, commanded by Hood, was 
greatly injured by the French vanguard, which was led by the 
illustrious navigator Bougainville, and which bore the brunt of 
tlie battle. Night permitted Graves to rally and to repair his 
position. He did not attempt to renew the battle, but put out to 
sea ; while De Grasse returned to his blockade, capturing on his 
way two English frigates which were attempting to efiect an en- 
trance into York River. De Grasse found ofi* Cape Heniy, at 
the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, the French squadron from Rhode 
Island, which the Count de Barras,' although his senior, came 
spontaneously to place under his conmiaud, with an abnegation 
too rare among military leaders. De Grasse thus had thirty- 
eight ships of the line under his flag, — a force which forbade 
the enemy all hope of maritime assistance. 

The commander of the squadron, Barras, had brought siege 
artillery and munitions. De Grasse, who declared himself obliged 
to set out again for the West Indies, ui^d La Fayette to attack 
the enemy at once. The youthful general had the wisdom to re- 
fuse, and the virtue to prefer to his own glory the interest of the 
cause and the lives of his soldiers. He was little superior in 
numbers to a well-intrenched enemy ; and he knew that Washing- 
ton andRochambeau, after feigning to menace New York in order 
to prevent Clinton from sending reenforcements to Virginia, were 
on their way to him by forced marches, and that they had already 
reached the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. De Grasse consented to 
prolong his stay ; sent his transports to convey thither the six 
thousand soldiers brought by the Ajnerican commander-in-chief; 
and, September 28, eight thousand Americans and as many French 



1 The French gOTenunent had accompanied this military aid with important pecu- 
niary assistance. Besides its direct loans to the Americans, it had been security for, 
dwn had taken npon itself, another loan of ten millions which they had endeavored to 
obtain in Holland. 

s The nnde of the member of the convention. 

YOL. IL 68 
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invested the two corps of the little British army in Yorktown and 
Gloucester, on both banks of the broad York River. The siege 
works were commenced before Yorktown during the night of Oc- 
tober 6-7. On the night of the 14th, two columns, one of Ameri- 
can light infantry led by La Payette, tlie other of French grenadiers 
and chasseurs^ under the command of Major-General Yiomesnil, 
carried with the bayonet two redoubts which covered the left of 
the enemy's lines. On the 19th, Lord Cornwallis capitulated 
with respect to Yorktown, Gloucester, and the flotilla, and sur- 
rendered himself prisoner of war with seven thousand soldiers and 
one thousand sailors. Two hundred and fourteen guns and thirty 
vessels fell into the power of the conquerors. A fifty-gun ship 
and several other vessels had been burned. The English fleet, 
increased by reenforcements to twenty-seven ships, reappeared, 
October 27, off Cape Henry, only to receive intelligence of this 
disaster, and was too happy itself to escape De Grasse. 

A prolonged cry of rejoicing resounded throughout America. 
Next to God, a whole people saluted France as the author of its 
deliverance. The independence of the United States was thence- 
forth assured. " Humanity," wrote La Payette, " has gained 
its suit: liberty will nevermore be without an asylum.'" Glori- 
ous days when Prance, rejuvenated and purified by the ascendency 
of public opinion alone, forced the traditional power which still 
governed her to employ its sword in the service of justice and 
reason, — days of spotless glory, which should not be efiaced from 
our memory by the gigantic triumphs of a later age, mingled with 
fatal errors, and followed by such cruel reverses. 

Washington and La Payette would have gladly completed the 
victory by retaining Admiral de Grasse to aid them in expelling 
the English from South Carolina and Georgia. De Grasse be- 
lieved himself unable to prolong his cooperation, and returned to 
the West Indies. The fall of the English posts in the South was, 
however, only a question of time. General Greene had already 
driven back the enemy from all South Carolina into Charleston, and 
the progress of the Spaniards in Florida rendered the position 
of the English completely untenable. The Spaniards, masters of 
Western Florida, had effected a new landing in Eastern Florida, 

1 They had been taken from that celebrated Auvcrgne regiment of which Rocham- 
beau had long been colonel, and in the ranks of which D'Assas had met his death. 
"My children/' exclaimed Uochambeau to them at the moment of giving the signal, 
"do not forget spotless A dvergne I" They remembered it. — MAh, <U Rochambeau, 
tl. p. 294. 

9 Mem, de La FayeiU, t. II. p. 50. 
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and captured St. Augustine, the capital of this great peninsula 
(August, 1781). The English garrisons of Savannah and Charles- 
ton were about to be shut in between the Spaniards and the 
Americans, and New York itself could not long be sustained.^ 

The capture of part of a convoy of troops and munitions, de- 
spatched from Brest to the East and West Indies, was a trifling 
consolation to the English for the disasters in America (Decem- 
ber 12). 

Prance cooperated energetically everywhere with her allies. 
Holland was in great need of her assistance. The unworthy 
stadtholder had left the arsenals everywhere empty, and the colo- 
nies defenceless; and the republican party, again become prepon- 
derant, but not absolute master of the government, was forced 
to use great efforts to constrain the executive power to restore to 
the United Provinces a naval force worthy of any respect. The 
Dutch sailors proved, at the battle of Dogger's-bank, that the 
blood of De Ruyter and Van Tromp was not frozen in their veins ;^ 
but their country was none the less obliged to solicit from the 
French a vengeance which she could not obtain for herself. The 
Governor of Martinique, the brave and able Marquis de Bouill^, 
surprised the Island of St. Eustatius in conditions which called to 
mind the unhappy attack on the Island of Jersey. He succeeded 
better than Bullecourt ; and four hundred French, separated from 
their sliips, which had put out to sea, and from their companions, 
who could not assist them, forced eight hundred English to lay 
down their arms. St. Eustatius and the neighboring islands were 
restored to Holland, with the remains of tlie booty of Rodney 
(November 26). A small French squadron, a few weeks after, 
expelled the English from Dutch Guiana. 

The French almost immediately undertook another conquest on 
their own account. Admiral de Grasse, who had returned from 
the Chesapeake to the West Indies, after attempts on Barbadoes 
which were defeated by contrary winds, landed Bouill^ with six 
thousand men on the Island of St. Christopher, the common cra- 
dle of French and English colonization in the West Indies, and 
which had been left in the possession of the English by the treaty 

1 Concerning this campaign, see M€m. de La Fayette, 1. 1, pp. 266-284, 409-480; 
Hist, de$ troubles del'Am€rique anglaise, t. III. pp. 359-400 ; Hist, de la demikre guerre, 
tllLpp. 126-152; L. Gn^rin, Hist, maritime, t. II. pp. 499-510; M€m. de Ro- 
ckandieau, 1. 1, pp. 262-299 ; Vie ti correspondance de Washington. 

* August 5, 1781, two small English and Dutch squadrons fought in the North Sea 
the most infuriated battle as yet witnessed in this war, disabling and destroying each 
other without any decided adTantage. 
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of 1763 (January 11, 1782). The feeble English garrison aban- 
doned the town of Basse-Terre, the capital of the island, and the 
coast batteries, and took refuge on the fortified height of Brim- 
stone Hill, where the French besieged them. The English fleet 
of Admiral Hood hastened from Barbadoes to the assistance of 
St. Christopher. It had only twenty-two ships against thirty. De 
Grasse determined to profit by his superiority to overpower the 
enemy. He quitted the roadstead in which he was advantageous- 
ly posted, and went to meet the English. Hood retreated ; drew 
the French admiral out to sea ; then, by a manoeuvre of great skill, 
flanked the French fleet, and posted himself in the same roadstead 
which De Grasse had just quitted. De Grasse, furious, strove to 
repair his unskilfulness by temerity : he twice attacked Hood in 
the excellent position of which the latter had despoiled him. He 
was twice repulsed ; and the English fleet landed a body of troops, 
which attempted to succor Brimstone Hill (January 25-26). 
Fortunately, the general of the land forces knew how to repair 
the error of the admiral. A small detachment from Bouill^^s 
corps defeated the English, and forced them to reembark ; and 
this general, entirely separated as he was from the fleet, vigor- 
ously continued the siege, and forced the garrison to capitulate 
before the eyes of Admiral Hood. (February 13). The capitula- 
tion comprised the Island of Nevis. 

Hood, shut in between the French fleet and the batteries which 
Bouille caused to be erected on the heights that commanded the 
roadstead, would have been lost had he had to deal with another 
adversary than De Grasse. The latter committed the incredible 
folly of quitting his anchorage to go in person to the Island of 
Nevis in search of provisions, instead of sending his frigates 
thither. Hood, during the night, cut his cables, and escaped. 
The next morning, he was out of sight ! 

It was terrible to see our best fleet at the discretion of a man 
capable of such madness, and who would listen to no counsel. 
There was reason to fear that Fortune would finally grow weary 
of aiding us. She still favored us, however ; and the Island of 
Montserrat surrendered after St. Christopher (February 22). 
Nothing remained m the possession of the English, of all the 
West Indies, but Jamaica, Antigua, Barbadoes, and St. Lucia. 

The fall of Fort St. Philip, that powerful citadel of Port Mahon 
which the English had been unable to revictual, and which its 
courageous garrison were forced by exhaustion to surrender, 
February 5, 1782, may be considered, with the capture of St. 
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Christopher, as the complement of this admirable campaign of 
1781. Provence and Languedoc witnessed with the most lively 
joy the fall of that nest of vultures, from which the British priva- 
teers darted unceasingly on every vessel that quitted our southern 
ports, and made it their prey. The loss of such a post was more 
to England than the loss of a battle : it was losing one of the most 
glorious fruits of the treaty of Utrecht. 

Important events, to which we shall have occasion to revert, 
transpired about the same time in the East Indies, where the 
French flag had reappeared with glory. Everywhere abroad,'the 
presages were favorable. Unhappily, this was no longer the case 
at home. While the nation showed its courage and power com- 
pletely revived, its feeble monarch, incapable of sustaining and 
profiting by such a change of fortune, had just repeated the ir- 
reparable weakness of 1776, and had sacrificed Necker as he had 
sacrificed Turgot, and to the same enemies (May 19, 1781). In 
order not to interrupt the narrative of the American War, we will 
postpone the exposition of the principal administrative acts of 
Necker, as well as of the circumstances which caused his fall, and 
the substitution for him of a lawyer devoid of financial consisten- 
cy, Joli de Pleuri. We will only remark, that, though his fall had 
a great effect on public opinion in France and everywhere, it was 
productive of no immediate material results : the funds had been 
fully secured for 1781, and even in part for 1782, by the minister 
who had found it possible to borrow five hundred millions in four 
years on relatively moderate conditions. His successor com- 
pleted the resources of 1782 by the old expedients of routine 
ministers, the reestablishmeut of abolished offices, the increase of 
taxes and duties, etc. 

France had lost the minister, who, after opposing the war, had 
succeeded in finding the means of conducting it. England, a few 
months later, expelled the minister who had desired the war, and 
had carried it on badly. Ireland, suspecting the intention of 
withdrawing the concessions which she had obtained, resumed the 
most menacing attitude, without distinction between Protestants 
and Catholics, and began to refuse all supremacy to the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain over the Irish parliament. The Irish agi- 
tation, but, above all, the fall of Minorca and St. Christopher, 
determined the fall of Lord North, already greatly shaken by the 
disaster at Yorktown. The House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion which implied the renunciation of the attempt to reconquer 
the revolted provinces^ and the concentration of the efforts of 
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England against her European enemies. Great Britain resigned 
herself to that dismemberment of the British empire, the thought 
of which had killed Lord Chatham. Lord North offered his res- 
ignation after twelve years of the most unfortunate ministry that 
England had long experienced (March, 1782). The parliament 
had voted for the war more than £100,000,000 from 1775 to 
1782.* At the close of 1781, England had lost eighty-two ships 
of war ; her enemies, altogether, ninety-four. She had ninety 
ships of the line ; the Franco-Spaniards, one hundred and thirty- 
six, without counting the Dutch. The parliament had just voted 
one hundred thousand sailors for 1782. 

The new ministry, in which figured all the important names 
of the Opposition, Pox, Burke, Sheridan, Lord Shelburne, the 
brothers Howe, Admiral Keppel, Lord Richmond, etc., all, except 
that young inheritor of the name of Pitt, who was so soon and 
so long to govern England, — the new ministry, faithful to its 
origin, pacified Ireland by recognizing the independence of the 
Irish parliament ; a brilliant concession, which flie younger Pitt 
would one day cause to be revoked amidst seas of blood. It at- 
tempted at the same time to treat with the United States and Hol- 
land, in order to be forced to confront only the ancient enemies of 
England, — Prance and Spain, the House of Bourbon. It offered to 
recognize the independence of the American colonies, and to send 
no more reenforcements to the English garrisons of the United 
States. The war languished upon the American continent, where 
the discouraged English shut themselves up in the few places 
which they retained ; and the Americans, exhausted with so 
many efforts, seemed waiting for the last positions of the enemy 
to fall of themselves. 

This was not the case in the West Indies, where great naval 
forces confronted each other. Admiral Hood, who had so adroitly 
escaped De Grasse, had been rejoined by a squadron brought from 
Europe by Rodney ; and the latter, on taking the chief com- 
mand, had thirty-eight ships of the line under his flag. The 
French, joined to the Spaniards, were still gi-eatly superior; 
and their plan was to attack Jamaica with fifty ships, and the 

1 Two milUon poandfl in 1775, fire miUion in 1776, five million in 1777, ten mil- 
lion in 1778, twelve million in 1779, twelve million in 1780, twelve million in 1781, 
in addition to the loans. — Eisi. de la demiere guerre, t HI. pp. 195, 309. In the con- 
cluding discussions, a statesman. Lord Mnlgrave, let fidl an assertion which caused 
great scandal ; namely, that England had never been superior to France on the sea, 
when France had applied all her resources to the marine. — See Adolphus, Reign 
of George III., book xlii. 
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numerous land forces assembled at Martinique, San Domingo, 
and Cuba. 

It was necessary first of all to eflFect a junction between the 
Frencli and the Spanish fleets on the coast of San Domingo. 
Until then, it had been as much to the interest of the French to 
avoid battle as to the English to give it. De Grasse set sail from 
Fort Royal in Martinique, April 8, with thirty-one ships of the 
line, two of fifty guns, and a convoy of one hundred and fifty 
sail. Bougainville and Yaudreuil commanded under him. He 
steered towards the channel which separates Dominica from Gua- 
deloupe, in order to debouch to the windward of these islands. 
Rodney, who was observing him from St. Lucia, started in his 
pursuit. The French gained upon him, favored by a breeze by 
which the English vanguard alone could likewise profit. De 
Grasse could not resist the temptation to attack this vanguard, 
and take his revenge on Hood. Hood's division, indeed, was 
badly injured, without being overpowered ; and, when the English 
centre came up to its assistance, De Grasse determined to avoid 
a general engagement, in which he succeeded (April 9). Rodney 
employed the night in rallying his forces and recovering from the 
shock. De Grasse sent on his convoy, under the escort of two 
fifty-gun ships, and pursued his course, leaving at Guadeloupe 
two other ships, separated from him, or obliged to put in by acci- 
dents of the sea. April 11, he was almost out of sight of the 
enemy. During the night of April 10-12, a seventy-four-gun 
ship, injured by awkwardly running foul, fell behind, and could 
no longer follow. The commonest prudence prescribed the sacri- 
fice of this vessel. De Grasse, without taking counsel of any one, 
tacked about, returned to disengage the lagging ship, and sent 
her to Guadeloupe. This insane movement rendered battle with 
twenty-eight ships against thirty-eight inevitable. 

April 12, at seven in the morning, the firing was opened along 
the whole line. The French displayed a steadfast courage, and 
maintained the conflict without marked disadvantage till about 
noon. Rodney at length succeeded, by the superiority of his 
manoeuvring, in breaking their line and gaining the wind. From 
that time the disorder was irretrievable. Each French ship could do 
nothing but to make a desperato defence in the position where it 
had been thrown by the chances of battle and the sea. Several 
ships of Bougainville's squadron, moreover, which had fallen to 
the leeward, found it almost impossible to share the last efiforts 
of their companions in arms. Numbers prevailed. The skilful 
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major-general of the French fleets, Du Pavilion, and the intrepid 
La Olochetterie, who had gloriously opened this war by the en- 
gagement of the BeUe Poule^ were struck dead, with many other 
choice men. Three ships of seventy-four and one of sixty-four 
guns were taken, after having lost almost all their officers and 
the greater part of their crews. Bougainville saved a fifth ship, 
ready to succumb ; but no one, despite generous efforts, could 
succeed in effectively succoring De Grasse, who, in the magnifi- 
cent ship of one hundred and ten guns, the ViUe de Paris j^ fought 
furiously until night against four English ships, which overpow- 
ered him with their combined fire. Finally, at six in the evening, 
a fifth adversary came up to finish the French admiral, — Admiral 
Hood. The imprudent and unfortunate De Grasse at length 
struck his flag. He had fought nearly twelve hours, and had on 
the deck of his vessel only three men not wounded, of whom he 
had the misfortune to be one. He had shown himself, in this 
fatal campaign, the bravest of soldiers, and the most incapable 
of leaders. 

Night put an end to the battle. While the enemy, who had 
suffered greatly, was forming again in line, and repairing his in- 
juries, the main body of the French fleet gained the open sea, 
and reached San Domingo ; but the two sixty-four-gun ships, 
which had put in at Guadeloupe, having sailed again without 
hearing of the engagement, fell among Hood's squadron, and 
swelled the success of the English. 

This victory was very consoling to British self-love, and the 
only naval action in this war, the results of which had been 
wholly decisive. It was, however, only a defensive victory. Ja- 
maica was saved ; but, far from the French or the Spanish West 
Indies falling a prey to the conquerors, the English did not even 
consider themselves able to imdertake to recapture their islands 
conquered by the French. The trophies of their triumph escaped 
them. One of the ships taken, the CSsar, blew up, the night 
after the battle, with its crew and the English who held her. The 
French flag-ship, the VUle de Pans, and another vessel sent from 
the West Indies to England, were sunk in a tempest with two 
English ships which accompanied them. A fourth of our ships 
which had been captured by the English was sunk by two French 
frigates ; a fifth shortly after foundered at sea. Little remained 
to the victors of their trophies except the captive admiral, whom 

1 This was the ship presented to Louis XY., in 1762, by the municipal corporation 
of Paris. 
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they sent to London. The British people gave a veritable ovation 
to the vanquished mariner, whose valor they extolled with proud 
generosity in order at the same time to extol their own glory. 
De Grasse did not sufficiently comprehend the true meaning of 
the acclamations which were lavished upon him, and lent him- 
self to them with puerile vanity, ill sustaining the dignity of mis- 
fortune. Public opinion in France became so much the more 
severe to him.^ 

The national feeling had borne these reverses with firmness. 
The repetition was witnessed of the great uprising which had 
been manifested among us after the last maritime disasters of the 
Seven-Years' War. Large subscriptions were opened in corpora- 
tions and among private individuals for tlie purpose of repairing 
the losses of our navy. The municipal corps of Paris set the 
example by oflfering a ship of the line to the King. It is affirmed 
that the subscriptions amounted to a sum sufficient for the con- 
struction of fourteen ships.' The attitude of the French navy 
in America corresponded to the energetic manifestations of the 
nation. Far from being disheartened, it made several offensive 
expeditions. Captain la Peyrouse, afterwards so celebrated for 
his great voyage and his tragical and mysterious end, detached 
with a smdl squadron, destroyed the English settlements on 
Hudson's Bay, tlie entrepSt of the peltry trade.* Another detach- 
ment took possession of Turk Islands; islets fuU of rich salt-works 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Archipelago of the Bahamas. 
The Spaniards, on their side, took the Bahama Islands. 

Our allies faithfully kept their engagements. The proposals 
of the new English ministry, which reached the United States 
simultaneously with the news of the defeat of Admiral de Grasse, 
were unhesitatingly rejected by Congress ; and all the assemblies 
of the Thirteen States declared any one an enemy of his country 
who should propose to negotiate without the cooperation of 
France.^ The English, nevertheless, evacuated Savannah and 
Charleston to concentrate at New York. 

Holland had likewise rejected the offers of a separate treaty 

^ HiM, de la dermkn guerre, L JIL ^p, 2n-2i4; Biti.dei trouUeade I'AmOrique an- 
glaiMe, t IV. pp. 61-71 ; L. Gadrin, Hist, maritime, t II. pp. 517-526; Adolphns, 
Reign of George III,, book xliii. 

* Hitt. de la demihre guerre, t. III. p. 246. 

* He had the hamanity to sparo a storehouse filled with provisions, in order that 
the English, who had fled into the woods, might find something on their retom on 
which to subsist — Hist, de la demiere guerre, t III. p. 422. 

4 Hiet. dee troMm de I'Am&ique anglaise, t. IV. p 76. 
TOL. n. 64 
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which England had addressed to her through the medium of 
Russia, unfaithful to the armed neutrality. 

In Europe, the operations displayed activity, this year, at a 
6h)gle point alone. Minorca once reconquered, the court of Spain 
had but one thought, — at any price to recover Gibraltar, which, 
blockaded for three years, had been several times revictualled, 
but which, nevertheless, was reduced to painful extremities. The 
wisest course seemed to be to complete the blockade, and to profit 
by the superiority of the combined fleets to attempt to prevent 
any new assistance. The Spaniards lost patience. Their first 
siege works had been destroyed by a vigorous sortie of the garri- 
son (November, 1781) : they reestablished and increased them. 
An attack by main force upon the impregnable rock of Gibraltar 
was resolved on. Two French princes, the Count d'Artois and 
the Duke de Bourbon, hastened to witness this great spectacle. 
On the land side, an immense battery of more than two hundred 
pieces of artillery was sti*etched across the whole peninsula. On 
the side of the sea, ten floating batteries, — large ships razeed, pro- 
tected with enormous pieces of wood, covered with cork and green 
hides, and furnished within with tanks of water, — carrying one 
hundred and fifty guns and mortars, were to be supported by a 
flotilla of gunboats and by the great Franco-Spanish fleet. 

The fleet, commanded by the aged Cordova, and numbering 
forty-five ships of the line, arrived September 12, having captured 
on its way a large English convoy destined for Canada and New- 
foundland. The next day, a deluge of fire inundated Gibraltar. 
The straits resounded, for a whole day and night, with a tempest 
of artillery, which carried dismay even among the inhabitants of 
Morocco. The storm passed in vain. On the land side, the 
myriads of projectiles, hurled by the assailants, uselessly struck 
the hollow rocks in which the enemy's cannon were concealed. 
On the side of the sea, the attack was badly concerted. The 
anchorage had been imperfectly reconnoitred : part of the float- 
ing batteries ran aground; the rest were injudiciously posted. 
The means invented to protect them from the red-hot shot were 
found inadequate. They were burned, some by the enemy, the 
rest by their crews, obliged to abandon them under the fire of the 
English, which drowned the greater part of these unfortunates. 
The fleet had been prevented by the sea from participating in the 
action. 

After this unhappy engagement, the blockade was resumed ; 
but the sea still favored the English. In consequence of a tern- 
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pest which had iiijared and dispersed the combined fleet, Admiral 
Bowe, who had arrived from England with thirty-four ships of 
the line, succeeded in crossing the straits, and revictualling Gib- 
i-altar anew. The Franco-Spanish fleet was unable to overtake 
him until he had recrossed the straits. The vanguard of the 
confederates, commanded by La Motte-Piquet, warmly cannonaded 
and injured the English rearguard ; but Admiral Howe avoided a 
general engagement, and regained the British waters (October 
10-21). 

The year 1782, which had begun so badly for the English, had 
become relatively fortunate for them ; as, in the state of their 
affairs, they were fortunate in being able to defend themselves 
successfully, and in ceasing to lose. This year had cost the Span- 
iards and French great losses of men and matSrielj fifteen ships 
of the line and four frigates : the English had lost only four ships 
and six frigates. 

The great ministry, the successor of Lord North, did not profit 
by this partial change of fortune. This cabinet, so rich hi celebri- 
ties, had been dissolved in less than four 'months, on account of 
personal questions. Fox, Burke, and Sheridan had quitted the 
ministry, and, by one of those singular combinations which are 
not infrequent in a parliamentary government,^ had coalesced with 
their former enemy. Lord North, against Lord Shelburne and the 
other ministers in oflSce, among whom the younger William Pitt 
had just taken his place ; a man of iron head and heart, an old 
politician at twenty-three, and as strong in will, of better sus- 
tained ability in public affairs, and less magnanimous, than his 
father. 

The successes in the West Indies and at Gibraltar did not suf- 
fice to reassure England, or to impose silence on the desire for 
peace which had been energetically manifested for some time within 
her limits. It was known that a colossal Franco-Spanish expedi- 
tion was in preparation for the beginning of 1783 : none knew 
whither it would be directed ; and, this time, the star of Rodney 
might pale. A single defeat would have been irreparable. Mean- 
while, the conquests in India, which promised to replace the 
empire lost by England in America, were seriously endangered. 
The genius of France, which had withdrawn with Dupleix from 
these rich countries, returned thither in a menacing manner with 
SuflQren. 

In the interval in the American War caused by the peace of 
1763, the British xule in India, despite a partial reverse from Hy- 
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der Ali, had assumed enormous proportions. The English East- 
India Company, the master of Beng^ and the maritime Circars in 
its own name, as the feudatory of the imperial phantom of Delhi 
and the Subahdar of the Deccan, and the master of the Garnatic 
in the name of the nabob, its protege, or rather its slave, reigned 
despotically over all the eastern coast : it ruled the centre of Upper 
Hindostan, by turning to its advantage the last relics of the 
authority of the Great Mogul, and the centre of the peninsula, by 
substituting its influence for that formerly exercised by Bussi 
over the Subahdar of the Deccan ; and had, lastly, strongly estab- 
lished itself on the western coast. But two adversaries of impor- 
tance, remained to it : in the west and the centre, the empire of 
the Mahrattas, — a revival of ancient India amidst the dissolution 
of the Great Mogul monarchy, tlie feudalism of tlie Kshatriyas 
(the military caste), governed by a council of Brahmins ; and, in 
tlie south, the warlike monarchy of Mysore, improvised by the 
Mussulman, Hydcr Ali. 

At the beginning of 1779, an Anglo-Indian army, which had 
moved upon Poonah, the capital of the Mahrattas, was hemmed 
in, and forced to capitulate. At this signal, the aged Hyder Ali, 
at peace with the English for the last ten years, took up arms 
anew, allied himself with the Mahrattas and the Subahdar of the 
Deccan, and fell upon the Garnatic. A few hundred French 
adventurers, the relics of the renowned bands of Bussi, joyfully 
marched against the English under the banners of the Sultan of 
Mysore. After incidents which we need not recount (September 
9, 1780), half of the English army was destroyed in the forests of 
Conjeveram. Almost all of the vast nabobship of the Garnatic, with 
its capital, Arcot, fell into the power of Hyder Ali. In the course 
of the following year (1781), a great.rebellion broke out in the 
holy city of the Brahmins, Benares, against the tyrants of the 
Ganges. The atrocious government of Warren Hastings had driv- 
en these peaceful tribes to extremities.^ Had a French expedition 
landed at this moment on the coast of Goromandel, the English 
power would have been annihilated in the Garnatic and the Cir- 
cars, and greatly encroached upon everywhere else. 

1 Under Lord Clive, millions of men had perished bj a great famine, not caused, 
but aggravated, by the barbarous cupidity of English speculators. Specious efforts have 
been made to justify Lord Clive personally ; but it is impossible to find excuses for 
Hastings/ though many historians treat him with inexplicable indulgence. His politi- 
cal genius was incontestable ; but his morality was that of a leader of robbers. — See 
in the Hist, de h fondation de V Empire angkuse dans I'Inde, by M. Barchou de Penhoen 
Ct. in. liv. ix.), the hideous stories of women and old men tortnzed in order to wrest 
from them their treasures 1 
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Sartine and Montbarrei did not send a single soldier to India ! 
Sartine despatched to the Isle of France, from 1779 to 1780, five 
ships of the line, one of which was taken on the way. It was 
absurd to send ships without land forces. The commodore who 
commanded at the Isle of France might nevertheless have acted 
in the Indj^n seas, where the English had at first but two ships, 
and numbered but six at the close of 1779 ; but this commodore 
was that same Tronjoli who had shamefully abandoned the valor- 
ous Bellecombe in Pondicherry. He did not even show himself 
on the coasts of India; and in 1780 departed, intrusting the 
command to Captain d'Orves, a brave man, but ill, and worn out 
in mind and body. It seemed as if officers and ships unfit for 
service were expressly chosen for India. M. d'Orves did not 
appear on the coast of Coromandel until February, 1781. The 
English squadron was at Malabar. Hyder Ali hastened to the 
coast to concert with the French. Any enterprise might have 
been undertaken. The English army had evacuated Pondicherry 
to retire to St. David, where it was shut in by Hyder Ali ; and 
Madras was uncovered, giiarded only by five hundred invalids. 
D'Orves refused either to operate with his squadron, or to land 
the men of his vessels to reenforce the French auxiliaries of 
Hyder Ali, and returned to the Isle of France.* Hyder Ali, aban- 
doned, valiantly continued the strife, and fought three battles in 
as many months with the English, who had received considerable 
assistance from Bengal (July-September, 1781). Three times he 
was constrained to yield the field of battle to European discipline ; 
but the enemy was never able either to take from him his artil- 
lery, or to prevent him from reorganizing and maintaining him- 
self in the Garnatic. 

Tlie English had more- fruitful successes elsewhere. From 
November, 1781, to January, 1782, they took possession of Nega- 
patam and some other Dutch settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel ; then of Trincomalee, the best part of the Dutch island 
of Ceylon. The Mahrattas, meanwhile, were in full negotiation 
with the Supreme Council of Calcutta, which ofiered them an ad- 
vantageous peace ; and Hyder Ali himself, no longer counting on 
the French, was disposed to treat ; when a man at length arrived 
in these waters, determined to employ all the powers of his heroic 



1 3f^. MSS. du vieomie de SowUac, in the archives of the marine, quoted by Ch. 
Oimat; Hut. du htaiU de Suffhn, p. 86, 1852. M. da Sonillac was the QoTernor of 
the Isle of France. 
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genias to preyent the English power from strengthening itself, — 
the Bailli de Suffuen.^ 

The new minister Castries, more resolute than enlightened, 
had not seen soon enough the necessity of repairing lost time by 
sending land forces to India ; but he had at least tlie good sense 
to listen to D'Estaing in the choice of the leader of the naval 
forces which he^despatched to the East. The brave admiral ur- 
gently recommended one of his former captains, in whom he had 
discerned the material for a great army commander. Sufiren was 
placed at the head of five ships of the liue,^ commissioned to 
protect against the English the important Dutch colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope ; then to operate in the waters of India. An 
English squadron of five ships of the line, three frigates, ten ves- 
sels of the East-India Company, etc., set out for the same desti- 
nation. The possession of the Cape was the goal of the race ; 
and the English vessels, all of which were copper-bottomed, were 
better sailers than ours. Suffren encountered the enemy at the 
Cape Yerd Islands ; audaciously attacked him in the Portuguese 
roadstead of Porto Praya (in the Island of Santiago), April 16, 
1781 ; threw the English expedition into confusion ; arrived be- 
fore it ; put the Cape of Good Hope in a state of defence ; left 
some soldiers there ; repaired to the Isle of France ; persuaded 
his superior, Commodore d'Orves, to endeavor to repair the de- 
plorable retreat of the preceding February ; and set out with him 
for India, carrying the best part of the garrison of the Isle of 
France, nearly three thousand soldiers, whom the zealous Govern- 
or Souillac intrusted to him without orders from the ministry. 

The squadron began its career in the waters of India by the 
capture of a fifty-gun ship. The winds protected from the 
French the six sliips of Admiral Hiighes, who took refuge in 
the roadstead of Madras, where he was joined by three of the ships 
which Sufiren had encountered at Porto Praya, then bravely 
issued forth to ofier battle. The English had nine ships against 
twelve, but in a much better condition than ours. Sufiren had 
the chief command. D'Orves had just died on board ; thus nobly 
expiating the faults due to the weakening of disease. Had Suf- 
fren been well seconded, the English squadron would probably 
have been destroyed ; but the lack of energy or the ill-will of part 

1 He had been caUed the commander, then the bailli, on account of his sncoesBiye 
rank in the Order of Malta. 

* Without frigates ; an unpardonable error in the ministry. An army without light 
troops! 
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of the captains^ dissatisfied at seeing themselres commanded by 
a junior officer, rendered the victory indecisive (February 17, 
1782). These internal jealousies were the disgrace and the 
scourge of our navy. The English, however, seemed to ac- 
knowledge themselves conquered by abandoning the field of 
battle ; and Suffiren achieved his end by preventing Hyder Ali 
from treating with the enemy,* and landing at Porto Novo the 
troops designed to cooperate with the Mussulman hero; after 
which he returned to the coast of Ceylon in search of the English 
squadron, which had been reenforced by two ships. On the same 
day that De Grasse was conquered and taken in the West Indies 
(April 12, 1782), Suffiren fought a second and terrible battle with 
Edward Hughes. The misconduct of two ships prevented him 
from obtaining a complete success, and a storm separated the 
squadrons. The English avoided a new engagement. Meanwhile 
Suffiren received orders from the ministry to return to the Isle of 
France. His withdrawal would have destroyed the brilliant moral 
effi)ct of his exploits. He generously disobeyed, although he had 
neither a harbor for shelter nor rigging for repairs, and scarcely 
any munitions or money. His genius, and the passionate devotion 
of the sailors, utter strangers to the unworthy calculations of 
certain of their leaders, supplied the place of every thing. 

It was not, however, with a view to a shameful abandonment 
that the ministry had desired to recall Suffiren to the Isle of 
France, but in order to concentrate an imposing force on this island, 
chosen as the point of attack. The ministry had resolved on a 
course, which, three years sooner, would have been productive of 
immense results : it despatched to India a man whose name still 
fascinated the imaginations of all, and who might have been worth 
an army, — the faithful companion of Dupleiz, Bussi-Castelnau. 
Bussi, appointed commander-in-chief, arrived at the Isle of France, 
May 81, 1782; and stopped there to wait for the reenforce- 
ments promised by the cabitiet of Versailles. The measures 
adopted, however, were unfortunate or imprudent: two impor- 
tant convoys, too feebly escorted, were captured on quitting the 
Channel, or driveil back into the French ports (December, 1781- 
April, 1782). Bussi, ill, and a prey to impatience and anxiety, 
provisionally sent to Suffiren all that was at his disposal, — two 
ships, a frigate, and some soldiers. 

Suffi^n had just had a third encounter with Admiral Hughes. 

^ On the day after the naral engagement (Febmaiy 18), Tippoo 8aib, the son of 
Hyder AU, destroyed an Anglo-Indian corps in Tanjore. 
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As badlj seconded on the land as on the sea, he had vainly urged 
the commander of the land forces to recapture the key of the 
beautiful territory of Tanjore, Negapatam, wrested by the Eng- 
lish from Holland. Tliis commander chose, instead, to take pos- 
session of St. David, a place badly situated, and offering nothing 
but a simple open roadstead; and SufiBren resolved to attack Negar 
patam himself, with the cooperation of Hyder Ali. It was neces- 
sary, first, to defeat the English squadron which covered this 
place. Suffren vigorously attacked it, with eleven ships against 
eleven better equipped; for the captain of the twelfth French ship, 
slightly damaged, shamefully deserted the line of battle. Another 
captain, whose ship of sixty-four guns was engaged with an Eng- 
lish seventy-four, struck his flag ; upon which two of those officiers 
bleusy^ disdained by the vanity of the officers of the Great Corps, 
rushed to their cowardly commander, forced him to hoist his flag 
anew, ordered the fire to continue, and saved the ship. The 
ignominy of this captain was fully effaced by the heroism of 
Cuverville, who sustained, with a fifty-gun ship, the terrible fire 
of two ships of seventy-four and sixty-four guns, and, himself 
cut to pieces, disabled the stronger of his enemies. As to Suf- 
fren, he was wortliy of himself: no more need be said. He was 
found everywhere, by turns attacking the enemy, or covering our 
ships in peril. Part of the English squadron gave way, and 
Hughes retired ; but he regained the anchorage of Negapatam, 
and Suffiren was not sufficiently a victor to effect his project 
(July 6, 1782). He indemnified himself by the recapture of the 
other Dutch settlement, Trincomalee ; and at last conquered an 
excellent harbor, the possession of which wholly changed the 
position of the two parties in these waters (August 25-31). 
Edward Hughes arrived too late to succor it : he found, on com- 
ing in sight of the lost Trincomalee, only a fourth battle (Sep- 
tember 8). Three French ships of the line, two of fifty and 
forty guns, and three transports, attacked twelve ships of the 
line and six transports. The same mistakes, or rather the same 
treachery, recurred. Suffren, a moment abandoned in the centre 
of the battle with two ships against five or six, saw bis main- 
mast and his admiral's flag fall under a hail of shot. A hurrah 
of triumph rose from the English fllag-ship. ^' Flags, flags!" 
exclaimed Suffren : " plant them everywhere around the HSros ! "* 
The whole crew, partaking the desperate heroism of their leader, 

1 Por^officers, employed as auxSianei with a brevet for the campai^. 
' The name of his ship. 
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poured forth ballets and grape from every port-hole. Three Eng- 
lish ships were riddled and cut to pieces by this furious onslaught. 
The French vanguard at length released its admiral, and the 
English beat a retreat during the night. 

This bloody action retarded the plans of the English against 
St. David ; but it had many other results. The leader of the odious 
cabal which had well-nigh caused the destruction of Suf&en ren- 
dered partial justice to himself by requesting to set out for France 
with his accomplices, and the squadron was finally purged from 
them ; but the harm which they had done appeared irreparable. 
They had prevented Suffren from insuring the stability of fortune. 
The French forces were diminishing : two of our ships had foun- 
dered at sea. The Englisii, on the contrary, received a reenforce- 
ment of five ships ; and the Dutch, whose colonies we had saved 
or recovered, gave us no assistance : a squadron of seven ships 
remained stationary at Batavia, another armament at the Gape ! 
The Dutch commanders were paralyzed by the incurable perfidy 
of the stadtholder, whom the republican party had weakened 
without overthrowing. 

The winds, so often favorable to our rivals, came this time to 
our aid. A hurricane disabled the enemy's squadron just as it 
was setting sail from Madras for Bombay (October 15), and un- 
fitted it for service for several months. Sufiren was unable to 
profit by the misfortune of Edward Hughes : he had agreed to 
meet Bussi in the roads of Acheen (the Island of Sumatra), for 
the purpose of returning together to attack Madras in concert 
with Hyder Ali ; but the troops, which had at length joined Bussi 
in the Isle of France, were ravaged to such an extent by an epi- 
demic, and the ships which transported them were in so bad a 
condition, that the junction of Bussi and Suffren, instead of tak- 
ing place at Acheen in November, could not be effected until 
March 10, 1783, on the coast of Ceylon. A fatal event had 
occurred during the interval : one of the proudest and most pro- 
found geniuses that the East had ever produced had disappeared 
from the world: Hyder Ali was no more (December 7,1782). 
It was a terrible blow to the French cause and to Suflren. These 
two great men had understood and fully relied upon each other. 

Bussi and Suffren had no one to sustain their efforts but the son 
of Hyder Ali, Tippoo Saib, the inheritor, if not of his genius, at 
least of his courage and his hatred of England. But the position 
of affairs had greatly changed when Bussi landed at St. David, 
March 16, 1788, with twenty-five hundred soldiers. Tippoo, who, 

vou II. •66 
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at the moment of his father's death, had just completed the cap- 
ture of Tanjore from the English, had been obliged to abandon 
this glorious conquest, and to quit the Garnatic to fly to the aid 
of the possessions of Mysore in the West. The English, tranquil 
with respect to the Mahrattas, who had just concluded a definitive 
peace on the news of the death of Hyder Ali, had made a power- 
ful diversion from Bombay against the Mysore provinces of Mala- 
bar and Canara. Almost all of this coast rapidly fell into their 
power, and the interior of Mysore was encroached upon. Tippoo, 
on marching to Malabar, had only been able to leave ten thousand 
men in the Garnatic to take the field with the French. Bussi, 
greatly inferior in force to the English, did not, perhaps, derive all 
the advantage that he might have done from the resources at his 
disposal : grown old, tormented with the gout, and weakened by 
the effects of the epidemic with which he had been attacked at 
the Isle of France, he was no longer the brilliant and indefatiga- 
ble companion of Dupleix ; and little remained to him but his 
courage. He suffered himself to be forced back on St. David by 
the English general, Stuart, who had indeed nearly twenty thou- 
sand regular troops, of which four thousand were English, against 
from nine to ten thousand, twenty-two hundred of which were 
French. 

June 13, a furious battle was fought under the walls of St. 
David. In the presence of the cannon, Bussi became himself 
again. Unable to keep his horse, he caused himself to be carried 
everywhere in a palanquin into the thickest of the jSght. The 
English lost from a thousand to twelve hundred men, and were 
unable to force the French lines. During the night, however, 
on the news that the enemy was about to plant batteries of heavy 
masses of artillery, Bussi evacuated the outworks of the place, 
and shut himself up in St. David. The place was blockaded 
between Stuart's army and Hughes's squadron, which had finally 
returned from Bombay. 

This did not last long. On the day after the battle, the senti- 
nels on the rampart signalled Suffren in the offing. June 16, by 
skilful evolutions, Suffren succeeded in evading the English fleet, 
and opening cdtnmunication with St. David. The two squadrons 
continued to manoeuvre four days in sight of the city and the two 
armies ; and it was not until the 20th tliat they engaged in their 
fifth battle within sixteen months. The English had the superi- 
ority at once in numbers and in armament, — sixteen ships of the 
line, and two fifty-gun ships, against thirteen ships of the line« 
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two fifty-gun ships, and one ship of forty gons. In this action, 
however, every one did his duty on board our fleet. By the com- 
mand of Suffren, all our vessels approached the enemy within 
pistol-range. This fact suffices to indicate how terrible was the 
engagement. Among many tragical and glorious incidents must 
be cited the heroism of the Flamandy a fifty-gun ship, which, after 
suffering greatly, and losing its captain in the beginning of the 
action, attacked an eighty-gun ship which was attempting to break 
through our line, and forced it to retreat. The English gave way, 
closely pressed, under the incessant volleys of the artillery which 
shattered them. Darkness came to cover their retreat. Admiral 
Hughes escaped a new engagement by his superiority in sailing, 
and took refuge at Madras. Sufiren triumphantly reappeared 
before St. David, June 23, and landed his men amidst the shouts 
of rejoicing of tlie French army, who demanded that the English 
lines should be attacked the next day. Bussi has been reproached 
for having hesitated, and for having only permitted a partial sortie 
on the 25th, which was badly conducted, and was repelled by the 
enemy. Despite this trifling success, cut off from the sea, con- 
fronted by a garrison reenforced and full of ardor, and harassed 
in its rear by several thousand Mysore horsemen, who intercepted 
its supplies, the English army was greatly endangered. Its defeat 
appeared merely postponed. The news was excellent for the 
French. French and Dutch convoys were on the way from the 
Isle of France. Tippoo Saib, worthy of his father, had just cap- 
tured in Bednore the main body of the English forces which had 
ravaged Malabar with a cruelty and rapacity unworthy of a civil- 
ized army. Our cause was reviving in India; and all might 
still be repaired. 

During the interval, June 29, an English frigate brought differ- 
ent intelligence to Sufiren and Bussi. Peace was concluded ; and 
India remained definitively in the bands of the English, in com- 
pensation for the loss of America ! ^ 

From 1779 to 1781, Austria and Russia had made some at- 
tempts to offer their mediation to the belligerent powers, which 
bad been ineffectual ; England having declined any negotiation in 



1 CoDcerning the campaigns in India, see Eisi, du baiUi de Sitffren, hj Ch. Cunat, 
Rennes, 1852; Hist, de la fondatim de I* Empire anglais dans I *Inde,hyBttrcbon de 
Penhoen, t. III. liv. x.-xi. The last of the great mariners of ancient Franco was 
mortally wounded in a duel, December 8, 1788, hj a courtier, the Prince de Mirepoix, 
whose nephews, nayal officers, he had treated with merited seyerity. The cause of his 
death was kept concealed. — See Ch. Cnnat, p. 345. 
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which the rebel colonies were admitted. Joseph 11. and Catha- 
rine, who dreamed together of the partition of the Ottoman em- 
pire, were not doubtless sincerely desirous of a peace which 
would restore leisure to the maritime powers to counteract their 
projects ; but Russia followed her inclination to meddle with every 
thing, and Austria was inclined to renew her former relations 
with England.^ 

The aged Maurepas died, meanwhile (November 14, 1781), 
after having done all the harm that he could do to France by 
overthrowing Necker after Turgot. His death, which would have 
been a great blessing had it happened sooner, was an unimpor- 
tant event : affairs went on after him as they would have done 
had he lived. No one completely took his place with the King : 
the chief influence, however, fell to the minister of foreign afiairs, 
M. de Vergennes, who succeeded to the title of chief of the coun- 
cil of finance. Vergennes, far from being capable of bearing the 
burden of prime minister, was not even equal to great emergen- 
cies in his own special ministry. He was speedily to be put to 
the test. 

In March, 1782, during the closing days of the cabinet of Lord 
North, this minister, bending under the reverses of the preceding 
campaign, had despatched an agent to Paris to sound the French 
government. The negotiations were continued in behalf of the new 
cabinet which replaced Lord North, and which, meanwhile, taking 
the opposite course from the fallen ministry, had thought at first of 
negotiating with America and Holland while continuing the war 
against the House of Bourbon . Alike repulsed at Paris by the illus- 
trious plenipotentiary of the United States, Franklin (April 16), 
and in America by Congress itself (May), the English ministry 
resigned itself to the necessity of entering upon a simultaneous 
negotiation at Paris with France, Spain, America, and Holland. 
Louis XVI., or rather M. de Vergennes, in a note to the English 
envoy, accepted as a basis the treaty of Paris, with the exception 
of certain changes to be agreed upon ; among other points, rela- 
tive to the East Indies, to Africa, to the Newfoundland fishery, 
and to a commercial treaty. No special mention was made of the 



* Josq)h n. even attempted to detach Spain from France by oficring to socnre for 
her the restoration of Gibraltar (Angast, 1780). Carlos III. loyally rejected thia lure. 
— Soulavie, M^m. du regne de Louis XVL, 1. 1, p. 59, according to a memorial found 
among the papers of Louis XVI. According to W. Coxe {Hist, d*E8pagne sous U$ 
Bourbons, t. V.), the Spanish cabinet was less scmpiiloiis ; and would gladly have 
treated, had the English seriously offered it Gibraltar. 
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West Indies. This starting-point was feeble, and promised little, 
— the acceptance as a basis of the deplorable treaty of 1763 ! 

The modification which occurred in the English ministry, the 
retirement of Mr. Fox and his friends (the end of June, 1782), 
did not affect the progress of the negotiation. The interests of 
France were very tamely sustained therein. » The warmest and 
longest discussion was concerning those of Spain. Carlos III. 
obstinately demanded Gibraltar. England defended the citadel 
of the great straits by diplomacy as by arms : the prime minister. 
Lord Shelburne, nevertheless, finally seemed disposed to yield, 
bat at the price of the restitution of Minorca and the Floridas, 
and of vast concessions in tlie West Indies ; then he became terri- 
fied at the thought of giving up Gibraltar, even for such a ransom, 
and offered instead the cession of Minorca and the Floridas. Spain 
accepted. 

There had been no serious difficulty with the French cabinet 
except on a single point, the Island of Dominica. Louis XVI., 
urged on by a few of his ministers, especially by Castries, at first 
showed some firmness. This question should never have been 
yielded. Dominica, so happily conquered, was of importance only 
as an oflensive position against the wealthy islands of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique. Lord Shelburne refused to abandon it. His 
refusal should have been accepted, and a new campaign begun. 
All the chances were in our favor. An immense Franco-Spanish 
fleet was assembled at Cadiz in order to operate at the beginning 
of 1783. D'Estaing, the favorite leader of the soldiers and the 
Bailors, at length recalled to the head of our armies, was to com- 
mand sixty-six ships of the lino and a land force of twenty-four 
thousand soldiers, with La Fayette for major-general. This whirl- 
wind of men and ships was to burst first upon Jamaica, and after- 
wards to proceed to Canada and Newfoundland ; and a squadron 
of ten ships was to be detached to the East Indies. Holland, 
wresting herself from the intrigues of the stadtholder, was at last 
in a position to participate seriously in the war in Asia. England 
liad not the forces necessary to repel so terrible a shock ; and every 
thing seemed to announce great reverses in India, and perhaps 
the loss of what remained to her in America, both islands and 
continent.^ 

Lord Shelburne knew the perils of England ; but he also knew 
the inmioderate desire for peace which M. de Yergennes had suf- 

1 M€m, de La Foveas, t II. p. 8, H 9eq, ; SoulaTie, Bi^pne de Lome XVI., t. V. pp. 
12-26 ; FUflsan, t. VXI. p. 362. 
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fered to transpire.' He gained the cause ! Louis XVI. consented 
to restore Dominica, and George III. announced to the British 
parliament the hope of a speedy peace. 

An incident well-nigh overthrew every thing. At the end of 
November, the American commissioners, Franklin, John Adams, 
John Jay, and Henry Laurens, signed the preliminaries of peace 
at Paris with the English plenipotentiary, Oswald, instead of Wait- 
ing, as had been agreed upon, for the treaty of Prance to be 
finished, that both might be signed at the same time. At this 
intelligence. Lord Richmond, the younger Pitt, and the greater 
part of the members of the English cabinet, wished to break off 
the negotiation with France, and to offer the Americans a close 
alliance against her. The chimerical spirit of Lord Richmond, 
and the passionate hatred of France which the second Pitt had 
inherited, blinded them to the precipice towards which they were 
hurrying England. Lord Shelburne threw himself in their way 
with despairing energy, and arrested them.* They had refused to 
see that one of the leading clauses of the preliminaries with the 
United States provided that the agreements should be of no effect 
until after the conclusion of peace with France ; that is, that the 
Americans would continue the war until their allies had received 
satisfaction. America was so little inclined to the arrangement 
dreamed of by the English, that the secretary of foreign affairs of 
the United States, Livingston, strongly censured the lack of cour- 
tesy of which the plenipotentiaries had rendered themselves guilty, 
as was acknowledged by Franklin, who '^ had yielded too easily 
to his colleagues." ' As to the idea of a league witli England 
against France, an idea which was certainly very far from the 
thoughts of Franklin and his colleagues, it would have been hooted 
at in Congress. 

The preliminaries of peace between France and England and 
between England and Spain were sighed January 10, 1783. The 
parliament received them by a violent storm. Lord Shelburne 
lost his place in return for the service which he had rendered 
his country in obtaining conditions of peace much less disadvan- 
tageous than comported with the situation, but far different from 

1 " Had your conrt shown less desire to end the war, it would have obtained greater 
sacrifices firom us." — Words of Lord Shelburae to M. de BouiU^, cited in the memo- 
rial to the King, ap. Soalavie, Bk^ne de Louis XVI,, t. V. p. 17. 

s Garden, Hiat. dea TraitA de paix, t. IV. p. 329. 

' Letter from M. de Vergennes, cited bj P. Chasles ; art. Franidin, Rama dea Deux 
Mondea, t. XXYI. p. 294 ; 1S41. This study on Franklin, yery unfriendly, and ; 
witty than accnxate, should be read with much reeerration. 
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that treaty of 1763 to which British pride would have gladly 
chained history. The singular coalition of Fox and North ar- 
rived at power, but took good care not to refuse the ratification 
of the compact which it had censured. Sundry secondary points 
concerning the interpretation of certain articles relative to Spain, 
but, above all, the compromise with Holland, retarded the defini- 
tive treaties some months longer. The cabinet of Versailles com- 
mitted the fault of concluding the preliminaries before the inter- 
ests of Holland were regulated ; a fault less grave in point of 
decorum than that of the American commissioners towards France, 
since the obligations were not the same, but more serious, m point 
of fiict, in its consequences. England, too sure that the cabinet 
of Versailles would not reopen hostilities, was inflexible in her 
demands on Holland ; and the latter was forced to open the waters 
of the Moluccas to European commerce, and to cede Negapatam, 
the best roadstead on the coast of Coromaudel. 

The definitive treaties were signed September 3, 1783. 

England recognized the full independence of the United 
States, withdrew her troops from New York and from the other 
parts of the American territory which she still occupied, and 
acknowledged as the boundaries of the United States the River St. 
Croix, the mountains which separate the basin of the St. Lawrence 
from the basins of the North- American rivers, the Oreat Lakes, 
and the Mississippi to the thirty-first degree of north latitude. 
South of this latitude, as west of the Mississippi, England re- 
served her rights only to cede them to Spain. The Ajnericans 
had the right of fishery off Newfoundland and in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

England restored to France the Islands of St. Peter and Mique- 
lon, in full possession; that is, without renewing the interdiction 
to fortify them, stipulated in the treaty of 1763. France renounced 
the right of fishery on the part of the eastern coast of New- 
foundland between Gape Bona Vista and Gape St. John, and ac- 
quired it on the part of the western coast between Port-i-Ghoix 
and Gape Bay : an extremely disadvantageous exchange ; for the 
fishing is much better on the eastern coast of Newfoundland, 
which fronts the Grand Bank and the offing, than on the western 
shore.* 

England restored to France, in the West Indies, the Island 

1 An ezceDent Memorial, Rddresfled to Vergennes by the consuls of St. Malo, had 
neTerthelets fully infonned the ministiyconoeming the Newfoundland question. — See 
this Memorial in Soulavie, Rigne de Louii XVI., i. Y, p. 387. 
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of St. Luoia, and abandoned Tobago. France restored Grenada 
and the Grenadine Islands, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Christo- 
pher, Nevis, and Montserrat. England abandoned Senegal and 
its dependencies (Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Portendic), and 
restored Gor^e, which the French had evacuated in order to con* 
centrate at St. Louis in Senegal, and which the English bad 
occupied. France guaranteed to England Fort St. James and 
Gambia. The English were empowered to carry on the gum 
trade from the mouth of the St. John's River to Portendic. 
England restored Pondicherry and Karikal, witli the cession of a 
small territory around them, Iklah^, and Chandernagore, ^' with the 
liberty to surround it with a ditch for the purpose of carrying off 
the water," (what a favor !) and the French fiictories at Orixa, 
Surat, etc. She promised the French the reestablisliment of free 
trade as it was formerly carried on by the Indian Company of 
Franco. ^^ It is agreed," says the treaty, ^^ that if, within the 
term of four months, the respective allies (in India) have not 
assented to the present pacification, or made a separate accommo- 
dation, no direct or indirect assistance shall longer be given 
them." 

This was the complete abandonment of the Sultan of Mysore.^ 

England consented to the abrogation of the prohibition to for^ 
tify Dunkirk and restore its harbor. The insult to the old age of 
Louis the Great was at least effaced by rejuvenated France. 

The two crowns agreed to conclude a commercial treaty before 
January 1, 1786.» 

England ceded Minorca and the two Floridas to Spain. Spain 
restored'the Bahama Islands. 

Holland ceded Negapatam, and promised not to obstruct Eng- 
lish navigation in the Eastern waters (the waters of the Spice 
Islands), so long monopolized by the Dutch.' 

Despite all that has been said of this peace, which did not ade- 
quately repair the calamities of 1763, France had accomplished 
a very great work. The philosophy of the eighteenth century bad 
had its crusade^ more successful than those of the Middle Ages 
A new phenomenon arose from it in the politicid world. Hitherto, 
aristocracy had scarcely ever been seen radically extirpated except 

1 Tippoo Saib bnyelj continued Uio contiest, and obtained an honorable peace. 

* All the copies of the treaty were drawn up in French, " fiom which no inference 
was to be drawn." 

s See die treatieB in the HitL det trtMa dtVAminqu^aiigiam, by SonftSi t. TV., 
documents. 
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by despotism : aristocracy, that is, the liberty of the few, was lost 
in the equality of servitude. When this partial liberty, let us 
say in passing, disappears in such a manner that liberty no longer 
exists anywhere, we do not see wherein ttie dignity or the progress 
of the human race is the gainer. America set the first great 
example in the contrary direction, — the example of liberty in 
equality, of true democracy, succeeding to aristocratic liberty ; 
the first and the triumphant application of the theory of right 
according to the eighteenth century. Elsewhere, on a soil more 
imperfectly prepared, and formed of more complex elements, this 
theory, brought back from America to the place of its origin by 
our knights of liberty, would exact far more terrible efforts, and 
obtain successes far more questionable and more painful, in its 
work, overthrown again and again, and as often resumed ! 

France had accomplished the duties of her providential mis- 
sion : her moral interests, the interests of her glory and her ideas, 
were satisfied. The interests of her material power had been 
badly defended by her government: the only solid advantage 
which she had obtained was that of depriving the English of 
Minorca, that curb on Toulon, far more dangerous to us in their 
hands than Gibraltar. The most important reason alleged by 
Yergennes for hastening peace had been the state of the finances. 
As early as September 27, 1780, he wrote to the King that " the 
alarming state of affairs . . . seemed to leave no resource but 
the most speedy peace." Necker had once more revived public 
credit at the beginning of 1781 by a brilliant stroke to which wo 
shall revert, and would have also found means of supporting the 
campaign of 1783 ; but the fatal cabal which had overthrown 
Turgot had not been long in overthrowing Necker in turn, and 
Vergennes had been one of the most active members of this cabal. 
The relapse of the finances was therefore his condemnation. 
" The expenses," he said to the Bang, " are an abyss which none 
can fathom." 

This abyss, indeed, was about to swallow up the monarchy, 



1 Flassan, t. Vll. p. 361. England, on her side, was in extreme financial distress. 
Her annual debt had risen from £4,500,000 to £9,500,000 : the tax on real estate, and 
the other taxes, were enormous. England had lost, since the beginning of the war, 
sixteen ships of from fifty to one hundred and ten guns, and fortj-nino frigates or cor- 
vettes of from twenty to forty guns ; France, nineteen ships and twenty-nine frigates 
and corvettes. — See the list in the Hist, de Suffren, by Ch. Cunat, piicea juatific. No. 32. 
The war had cost France more than twelve hundred million francs ; £nghuidy more 
than double this amount 

VOL. n. 6« 
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as a panishment for not having been wise enough to fill it up in 
time by casting into it the privileges. 

The American War at once postponed and paved the way for 
the Revolution : it afforded a temporary diversion abroad to the 
most energetic sentiments of France ; but these sentiments returned 
to us, defined and strengthened by the sight of facts more powerful 
than books and theories,^ at the same time that the heavy bur- 
dens of the war, clogging the car of State, which was not light- 
ened in compensation by a radical reform, accelerated the impulse 
which precipitated it over the fatal declivity.' 

^ The presence of Franklin at Paris, personifying the repuhlic nnder a form so 
worthy of respect, exercised a great moral inflnence. Cor philosophers, in discnssing 
with him at Paris the American Constitution, prepared themselves to discnss the 
fature laws of the French Revolution. A royalist publicist, Mallet-Dupan, has pre- 
served for us a great sajing, which Franklin, he says, repeated more than once to his 
pupiU at Paris : " He who shall carry into politics the principles of primitive Chris- 
tianity will change the face of the world. '^ 

2 In justice to our readers, we would state that the annotations to the preceding 
chapter proffered by Mr. Bancroft, and announced in the Preface to The Age ofLonnM 
XIV., have been withheld by that gentleman fix>m the aftor-ocxiuidenition that ift 
would be presumptuous to annotate M. Martin's chefd'cawre. — Tb. 
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MlBABBAU. 

1778-1789. 

It has been necessary to postpone the exposition of the internal 
operations of Necker in order not to interrupt the narrative of 
n^itary events. We must now sum up these operations, for the 
purpose of presenting, in all its different phases, the state of 
Prance after the peace of 1783. 

From his entrance into the finances until the opening of hostili- 
ties against England, we have seen Neckbr laboring to put the 
pul)lic accounts in order, and to pave the way for the reformation 
of the sinecures and waste in the King's household, the coUec* 
tion of the taxes, and the hospitals. The war once entered 
into, his first duty and his most lively anxiety was necessarily to 
provide for its expenses. He did this by borrowing, without levy- 
ing new taxes, and without giving the lenders any other pledge 
or guarantee than the promise to reduce the expenditures in 
order to liberate a part of the revenue. Whatever may have 
been said by his adversaries,^ he did the best that could have been 
done:* for taxation, even though ruinous, — even though exag* 
gerated to impossibility, — would not have given him what he 
obtained by loans ; and France was assuredly in one of those 
crises in which it is legitimate to burden the future. Necker bor- 
rowed, in the midst of war, on conditions which other ministers, 
Turgot excepted, would scarcely have obtained in time of peace.' 

I The most violent was Mirabeau. — See his pamphlet of 1787, Lettre sur Vadminie- 
tration de M. Necker, 

> In a financial point of yiew ; for a reservation should be made, in a moral point of 
view, as to the methods employed in most of his loans, — lotteries and lift-rentet. 

* There were exceptions, nevertheless. Necker deceived himself, or was deceived, in 
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He none the less continued the internal reforms, so far as the 
state of afiairs permitted. If he did few great things, if nothing 
in liim revealed vast plans like those of Turgot, it must at least 
be admitted that all the modifications which he introduced into 
the financial system were well conceived. He had begun and 
ho completed the centralization of the accountability in the royal 
treasury, so that the government could annually take an account 
of its receipts and expenditures, — a thing which had long beeu 
impossible, a very large part of the expenditures for which differ- 
ent funds were assigned not having been recorded on the books 
of the keeper of the treasury. He caused a general list of 
the pensions to be made : this simple measure, by revealing to the 
King the duplications and abuses of all kinds, concealed by the 
financial confusion, influenced him to authorize a reform, which 
Necker, however, did not dare to solicit immediately. Necker 
resumed at the top of the scale the reduction of financial offices 
which Turgot had entered upon at the bottom. He reduced to 
twelve the forty-eight receivers-general, and interdicted to them 
all disposal of funds wiUiout the permission of the minister ; he 
reduced to two the twenty-seven treasurers of war and the ma- 
rine, witli the same interdiction, and thus succeeded in depriving 
these two ministries of their financial independence towards the 
mmister of finance. More than five hundred offices, that is to say, 
more than five hundred sinecures, involving privileges with respect 
to taxation, were abolished in the King's household (1779-1780). 

A decree of the council, August 15, 1779, acknowledging that 
^ the numerous tolls levied on the highways and navigable rivers, 
. . . duties which, for the most part, had grown out of the misfor- 
tunes and confusion of ancient times, . . . fettered and embar- 
rassed commerce, and formed so many obstacles to the facility of 
intercourse," enjoined on all the proprietors of these rights imme- 
diately to communicate their titles to them to the council, in order 
that arrangements might be made for their redemption with an 
indemnity. Another decree of the council, of great importance, 
January 9, 1780, effected a profound change in the administra- 
tion of the indirect taxes. The intention of ^^ throwing off the 
former dependence upon financial aid " was explicitly declared 
therein : Necker aimed at having to deal with no other finan- 
ciers than the bankers who subscribed to his loans. The power 

Bome of his schemes of life-rvntes and tontines, bj his former fellows, the Genevese 
bankers, who, howeyer, procnred him veiy laige sums, -^ one hundred miUions, it is 
said. 
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fal company of farmers-general was divided into three compa- 
nies, — 1st, The general farm^ which retained nothing but the 
traites (external and internal customs), the salt-taxes, and the 
tobaccoes ; 2d, The general administration hy the government 
(r^gie)j which had the aids or excise duties, and other duties on 
the manufacture of various articles of conounerco ; 3d, The 
general administration of the domains and domanial rights^ rights 
to which was adjoined the collection of the droit de greffe (the 
right of selling various offices connected with the custody of judi- 
cial and notarial acts) and of the mortgage fees. The farmers- 
general were entitled, besides five per cent on their security of 
twelve hundred thousand francs, to a regular salary of thirty 
thousand francs, togetlier with a share in the revenue from 
the taxes farmed, above a minimum which they guaranteed to the 
King. This was a transition from the system of farming the 
indirect taxes to that of administering them directly by the gov- 
ernment, and the most important, perhaps, of the financial meas- 
ures of Necker. The State gained thereby on the spot fourteen 
millions a year.^ The decree of the council concerning the 
farms was followed by a declaration (February 13), announcing 
that the villain-tax, the capitation-tax, and the accessories to the 
villain-tax, could be increased thenceforth only by laws registered 
in -the superior courts. The King reserved the right of examin- 
ing whether these taxes were justly apportioned among the gene- 
ralities, and announced a similar investigation with respect to 
the 3alt-tax, the customs, and the aids. 

Necker, in truth, before dictating to the King the promise not 
to increase the direct taxes in future, without the forms of law, 
had himself increased them five or six millions by the same 
measures as those of his predecessors. He also prolonged the 
first twentieth for ten years (February, 1780), together with the 
eight sous per livre on all the duties, and the portion of the octrois 
collected in behalf of the treasury, and procured ten millions by 
authorizing the hospitals to make sales of real estate ; the proceeds 
of which were to be paid into the treasury in exchange for titles 
of rentes, to be increased one-tenth every twenty-five years in 
order to compensate for the depreciation of the precious metals. 
He lastly obtained thirty millions from the assembly of the clergy, 
sixteen millions as a gratuitous offering, and fourteen as a loan, 
redeemable in fourteen years from the revenue of the farms 
(June, 1780). 

1 Dros, Hist, du regne de Lmui XVI., U I. p. 282. 
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A decree of the council, which also promised considerable 
resources, was tliat which prescribed the revision of the pledged 
domains. In accordance witli the principle of the inviolability 
of the royal domain, the government had a right, at each change 
of reign, to retract all tlie grants tliat had been made. Necker, 
January 14, 1781, enjoined on the holders of these, whetlier by 
favor or for a pecuniary consideration, to present the titles and 
the statement of their possessions in the course of the year, in 
order that the administration of the domains might fix the rent, 
or the supplementary rent which would be imposed on them, 
unless they preferred the redemption of their claims. The 
greater part of the alienations had been gratuitous, or nearly 
gratuitous favors, bestowed on princes, courtiers, and men in 
credit. 

The ministry of Necker was signalized, apart from purely finan- 
cial questions, by a number of measures, as well social and eco- 
nomic as philanthropic, proceeding directly or indirectly from the 
influence of this statesman : for instance, in industrial matters, 
the prohibition to export looms, tools, and instruments used in 
manufactures (March 3, 1779)[, a prohibition emanating from tlie 
protective system ; and the regulation on manufactures (May 5, 
1779), an attempt at a mixed system between regulation and free 
competition. The industrial code, ^'become, by its complication 
and its antiquity, difficult of execution," was abandoned : each 
manufacturing town was requested to present to the council new 
plans of regulations " adapted to the present time." The regulated 
fabrics were to have private marks. Outside the regulations, the 
manufacturers were to have full liberty to make new or diflerent 
fabrics, with no other interdiction than that of affixing the marks 
thereto which were the official guarantee of good manufacture. 
In a different order of things must be cited the abolition of the 
penalty of death for horse-stealing, in use in the local laws of 
Flanders (July, 1778) ; and especially the celebrated edict of Au- 
gust, 1779, decreeing the aboUtion of mortmain, and of personal 
servitude in the- domains of the King. This was still only a par- 
tial victory of the rights of nature and humanity. Louis XVI., 
disputed between his good feelings and his prejudices, feared 
"injuring the laws of property," should he free, by an authorita- 
tive stroke, the serfs of the seigniors at the same time with his 
own. A considerable number of Frenchmen remained for some 
time longer chained to the feudal glebe, and even deprived of the 
right of marrying at their pleasure, and transmitting to their 
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children the frait of their labors.^ The manes of Voltaire had 
not the consolation of witnessing the enfranchisement of those 
serfs of the Jura for whom the patriarch of Femey had eloquent- 
ly pleaded against the tyranny of the chapter of Saint-Claude. 
The seignior-monks refused to participate in the beneficence of the 
King unless indemnified. Louis dared deprive the seigniors 
only of the right of suUe, by virtue of which the body serfs 
who had escaped from the glebe were pursued and seized on free 
soil, with their goods and acquits^ by the seignior. The tribu- 
nals had encouraged the weak monarch by their example : they 
hesitated to acknowledge this excessive right, disputed, as early 
as the Middle Ages, by the princes, the founders 6{ free cities. 

A declaration of August 24, 1780, which made no less noise, 
at length satisfied the energetic demands of philosophy. The 
preparatory question^ inflicted on the accused to wring from him 
a confession of guilt, was abolished in France, too late for the 
honor of our government, since it had already ceased in several 
States greatly inferior to France in civilization. The preliminary 
question^ to which the condemned was subjected to force him to 
reveal his accomplices, was maintained until 1788 ; and, more- 
over, the declaration of May 1, 1788, which abolished it, was 
definitively executed only by a law of the Constituent Assembly 
(October 9, 1789). A few days after the abolition of the prepar- 
atory question (August 30, 1780), a declaration concerning the 
prison system prescribed the separation of the accused, the con- 
demned, and the prisoners for debt, and promised the abolition 
of all subterranean dungeons, — those sad monuments of the cru- 
elty of past times. 

The formation of a commission to examine the petitions for the 
suppression and the union or transfer of titles of benefices and 
ecclesiastical property indicates that the clergy continued to lose 
ground (March 10, 1780).« 

Necker greatly agitated the public mind and raised up warm con- 
troversies by resuming a shred of the plan of Turgot. We have 
already described the vast organization projected by Turgot, and 
which was to set out from the commune to reach a kind of national 
consultative assembly. Necker threw aside the base and the sum- 

^ The tenemeni serf could leave his property to his children only if they formed 
a common hooBehold : if the child had quitted the paternal roof, the seignior became 
the inheritor. 

* Concerning all these measores, see Anc. Loia/ran^aiaeSf t XXV. and XXVI., poM- 
nm, of the dates indicated. — Bailli, HiM. Jinandkre de la France, t. II. 
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mit of this work, and appropriated the intermediate part while 
perverting its nature. A decree of the council, July 12, 1778, 
prescribed the formation, in the province of Berry, of an assem- 
bly composed of twelve ecclesiastics, twelve landed proprietors of 
noble birth, and twenty-four members of the Third Estate, twelve 
of whom were to be deputies from the towns, and twelve land- 
owners from the rural districts, under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, ^' for the purpose of apportioning and levying 
the (direct) taxes in the province, and superintending the making 
of highways, and the foundation of work-shops for the poor, as 
well as all other objects which the King might see fit to intrust to 
the said assembly." The assembly was to hold a session of a 
month or more every two years ; the suffrages were to be counted 
by poll, and not by order ; ^ and the King was to communicate 
his wishes to it by one or two commissioners. In the interval of 
the sessions, a bureau of administration was to superintend all 
the details relative to the apportionment and levy of tlie taxes, 
etc., in conformity with the deliberations of the assembly, to which 
it was to be accountable. The assembly or its bureau could pre- 
scribe no expenditure without the King's permission. The King 
was to permit the assembly and the bureau to make to him such 
remonstrances and propositions as they believed just and useful, 
without thereby subjecting the apportionment and recovery of 
the taxes established, or to be established, to any obstacle or delay. 
The inteudant of the province could take cognizance of the delib- 
erations of the assembly and the bureau whenever he deemed 
proper. The definitive manner of proceeding in the election of 
the assembly was to be regulated subsequently: for the first 
time, the King was to appoint sixteen persons, who were to pro- 
pose tliirty-two others for his Majesty's approbation.* 

By the definitive regulation, the number of members was modi- 
fied : the clergy formed only one-fifth, instead of one-fourth ; and 
it was decreed that the assembly should be partially reorganized 
according to its own choice, subject to the approval of the King. 

We see how far distant these assemblies, founded on the distinc- 
tion between the three orders, were from the municipalUies of 
Turgot, in which the members would have figured only by the 
title of citizen land-owners. 

It was Necker's intention to apply successively to all Prance the 

I This was already the double representation of the Third Estate, which was to 
reappear on a more solemn occasion in 1789. 
' Anc, Lot's fran^ses, t. XXV. p. 354. 
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experiment attempted in Berry, and to transfer the administra- 
tion of the taxes and the local interests from the hands of the 
intendants and their sub-delegates to the more or less direct repre- 
sentatives of the tax-payers. The innovation, lame and incom- 
plete as it was, was generally well received. Men saw with joy 
the weakening of the regime of intendants, — that great machine 
of universal despotism and subjugation. 

The assembly of Berry rendered some service : it obtained the 
substitution, for the corvSe^ of an increase in the villain-tax and 
the capitation-tax. This was not so good as the measure of 
Turgot: it was not equality of taxation; but it was better 
than the corvSe. The generalities of Grenoble, Montauban, 
and Moulins, also solicited and obtained provincial assemblies 
(April 27, July 11, 1779; March 19, 1780). Another generality, 
apparently through the organ of the very persons designated by 
the government, refused the provincial assembly which was oflFered 
it ; because this purely consultative assembly derogated from the 
right of the citizens to vote the taxes. It is said that in some 
provinces, on the contrary, the notables chosen by ihe govern- 
ment declared, that, if any disturbance to public order resulted 
from the concessions granted by the King, these concessions would 
be revoked.* This timidity was very exceptional in the spirit 
of the times. 

The institution of provincial assemblies could not J)recisely dis- 
turb public order ^ but might cause embarrassments and dissensions 
if the general assembly of Turgot were not adopted. It was cer- 
tain that the provincial administrations, not being brought face to 
face with each other in a great assembly, would weary the govern- 
ment with their complaints, each with the aim of relieving its 
constituents at the expense of the neighboring provinces ; and that 
the King would not know to which to listen. 

During the closing months of 1780, embarrassments far more 
imminent crowded upon Necker. His happy vein with respect to 
loans seemed exhausted. He had obtained during the whole 
year but twenty-one millions, and even this through the medium 
and by the guarantee of the pays d ^J^tats ; and saw himself com- 
pelled to borrow one hundred and fifty-five millions of the re- 
ceipts of the ensuing eight years, the worst of all kinds of loans.' 
Public opinion wavered, and credit was exhausted. Necker re- 

^ Monthion, Particularity tur les ministres desfinanceSf pp. 252, 253. 
* The expenditures for 1780 amounted to 651,848,000 fr. — -Bailli, Hist.Juianeiire, 
t. n. p. 233. 

VOL. IL 67 . 
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gained the one and revived the other by a great stroke. He 
demonstrated to the King that confidence and publicity were 
inseparable ; and that, as soon as loans were made the principal 
resource, it became necessary to reveal, or at least partly to unfold 
to the eyes of the public, that secret of the finances hitherto con- 
cealed with such jealous care in the portfolios of the comptroller- 
generalship.^ In short, he obtained from Louis XYI. permission 
to publish the celebrated Official Report of the Finances (Janua- 
ry, 1781). 

The effect was prodigious. The nation, which had hitherto 
been alike ignorant "of the amount of subsidies which it fur- 
nished to the crown, the relation of the expenditures to the annual 
receipts of the treasury, and the sum of the extraordinary en- 
gagements contracted by the State,"' — the nation saluted with a 
cry of rejoicing the appearance of this light in the fiscal darkness. 
It felt itself progressing through publicity to liberty. It applauded 
the moral and philanthropic views displayed by the autlior of the 
Official Reportj with some ostentation, but with sincerity. It ac- 
cepted with entire faith all the figures and results, — the promised 
extinction of a great part of the pensions, that of the lite^entes; 
the new plans of economy announced ; the project of transform- 
ing the salt-taxes, so monstrously unequal, into a uniform tax 
on salt; and of abolishing the internal customs.' It ratified 
the praises ^hich Necker did not spare himself, by marvelling 
that the receipts had reached the point of exceeding the ordinary 
expenditures eighteen millions.^ The very abuses acknowledged 
by the Official Report ; the twenty-eight millions expended in pen- 
sions, — a sum double that employed for the same purpose by all 
the kings of Europe together ; the inequality of the burdens among 
the provinces; and the exorbitance of certain superfluous ex- 
penses, — redoubled the public confidence. Since the govern- 
ment did not fear to open such irregularities to the public gaze, 
it was resolved to correct them. 



^ Even this was not all. Bailli shows clearlj indeed, in his Hist, Jinancih^ (t IL 
p. 235), that the comptrollers-general themselves were very imperfectlj acquainted 
with the real state of the receipts and payments each year, the exeuAstatemaOs not being 
attained until several years had expired. 

« Bailli, t. II. p. 234. 

s Necker attacked by sound arguments the economic system of a single tax on rea] 
estate, and eulogized indirect taxes, as being those the least felt by the consumer ; an 
argument often since repeated. 

4 And even more than twenty-seven millions, counting seventeen millions of reim 
bursements fixMn the ordinary receipts.— Coiipte rendu, p. 13. 
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Credit was fully retrieved; every purse was opened, and in a 
few months, a few weeks, Necker obtained loans to the amount of 
two hundred and thirty-six millions, — almost as much as he had 
realized during the preceding four years. 

It was the apogee of his fortune. The apogee was not far from 
the decline. 

The Official Report, it must be acknowledged, was by no means 
what it was believed to be by those little familiar with financial 
questions ; that is, almost every one. It was by no means the 
exact exposition of the aggregate receipts and expenditures, 
the active and passive forces, of the State. In the first place, the 
extraordinary charges of the war and the financial arrangements 
for the service of the armies were not indicated therein ; an omis- 
sion which may be excused by very plausible reasons. Neither 
was there any thing concerning the floating debt, or the arrears 
due. Secondly, the detailed statement of the finances did not 
comprise the total revenue, amounting to about fou;* hundred and 
thirty millions, but only the two hundred and sixty-four millions 
paid into and disbursed by the treasury ; the remaining one hun- 
dred and sixty-six millions being paid into difierent funds, the 
operations of which were imperfectly known to the minister him- 
self. This was not Necker's fault : he had, on the contrary, as we 
have shown, taken the necessary measures to change this state 
of things, and these measures were in process of execution. 
Thirdly, with respect to the part of the taxes paid directly into 
the treasury, the Official Report did not even ofier the special 
balance-sheet for the year 1781, which was just opening. It only 
gave a kind of abstract average of the ordinary receipts and 
expenditures, applicable to no year in particular, omitting the 
circumstances peculiar to the current receipts and expendi- 
tures : for instance, from one hundred and nineteen millions paid 
into the treasury by the receivers-general in ordinary years, 
Necker did not deduct eleven millions, which, in 1781, did 
not reach the treasury, but were applied to extraordinary ex- 
penses. In like manner, he did not deduct certain funds con- 
sumed in advance, and not received this year. His statement 
of the excess of the receipts over the expenditures was therefore 
purely fictitious, and related only to a normal state which could 
not return, and which did not, indeed, return by the act of others. 
" In short, the Official Report was a very ingenious work, which 
appeared to prove much, and which proved nothing." * 

1 Dxos, Hist, de Louis XVT., t L p. 397. 
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It was not, however, the inaccuracies or illusions of the Official 
Report that destroyed Necker, but the truths contained in this 
work, and the useful reforms announced by it. 

At the beginning, Necker had had against him only the clergy 
and the economists. Since that time, in proportion as he made 
a conquest of that public opinion^ that disinterested opinion to 
which he unceasingly appealed, he had made at each step a new 
class of enemies, — the great administrative families, the Council 
of State, by the suppression of the offices of intendants of finance 
and of commerce, and by those provincial administrations which 
threatened the despotism of the intendants of the provinces ; the 
financiers, by the reformation of the farms, the abolition of a 
host of financial offices, and the preference given to the bankers 
over the old revenue-farmers ; the great officers of the crown, by 
the abolition of all those subaltern sinecures which were within 
their jurisdiction, and in which they trafficked ; a multitude of 
other great nobles, by the threat suspended over the pensions, the 
reclamation of the royal domains which had been alienated by 
favor, and the project of abolishing the tolls on the highways and 
rivers ; the other ministers, Castries and Segur excepted, by jeal- 
ousy, personal rivalry, or attachment to the ancient institutions 
which he overthrew ; the brothers of the King, because he did 
not open the public funds unreservedly to their cupidity or prodi- 
gality, and because he did not submit to tlie domineering selfish- 
ness of the one, and the caprices of the other. The league which 
had overthrown Turgot jras formed anew against his rival, but 
was less complete. The Queen no longer belonged to it, and the 
Queen was now a power ; and the intimate friends of the Queen, 
treated with consideration by the director of finance, sustained 
him against the rest of the court. ^ The hostility of the clergy 
was neither very violent nor unanimous : not only was Necker 
supported by the political and philosophical prelates, but tlio aged 
Beaumont, so fierce against the Jansenists and tlie infidels, had 
sufiered himself to be gained over by this Protestant philanthro- 
pist and his charitable wife ; and a motive equally honorable on 
both sides, zeal for beneficent institutions, had produced friendly 
relations between the director of finance and the archbishop, which 

' " The malTcrsations of the great nobles who are at the head of the expenses of the 
King's household are enormous and revolting. Necker has in his favor the degrada- 
tion in which the great nobles have fallen ; which is such, assuredly, that they arc not 
to be dreaded, and that their opinion does not deserve to be taken into consideration 
in any political speculation." — M^m. de Besenval. This was the opinion of the 
circle of the Queen, expressed by a member of this circle, which was Bevere only 
tDwardfl the abases by which others profited. 
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greatly astonished Paris. As to the parliaments, they had ceased 
to be friendly since Necker had manifested the design of reestab- 
lishing equality, that is, equity, in the collection of the twentieths;* 
and since they had been able to foresee in him an adversary to 
privileges, although very timid in comparison with Turgot. 

The autumn of 1780 had seen war seriously declared between 
Necker and Maurepas, whose malignant frivolity knew how to be 
persevering when the defence of .his position was in question. 
Necker, at first, had the advantage. The Official Report marked 
the limit of his success. The King, assailed with a shower of 
remonstrances, criticisms, and pamphlets, which found access to 
him in all forms, began to be dismayed at what he had suffered 
to be done, and asked himself whether he were not really drifting 
towards the ruin of the monarchy by revealing the secret of the 
finances^ and encroaching on the administrative system of Riche- 
lieu and Louis XIV. Vergennes seconded Maurepas' epigrams 
by heavy Memorials to the King^ which expressed the quintes- 
sence of absolutism, and manifested the illusions which still 
lulled the men of the past. In these he strove to demonstrate 
the danger of leaving '' the most delicate branch of the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom in the hands of a foreigner, a republican, 
and a Protestant. Tliere is no longer either clergy, nobility, or 
Third Estate, in Prance: the distinction is fictitious, and without 
real authority. The monarch speaks : all are the people j and aU 
obey. M. Necker does not appear satisfied with this happy con- 
dition. He has entered into a struggle between the regime of • 
France and the regime of M. Necker." Vergennes concluded 
very adroitly by representing to the King as a grave offence the 
pretension set forth by Necker of founding credit on the morality 
of the minister of finance, and not on the royal word.' 

During the interval, another memorial^ in an opposite direction, 
that which Necker had presented to the King in 1778 to per- 
suade him to establish the provincial administrations, was printed 
clandestinely by Maurepas. The spirit of this document showed 
that the fears of Vergennes concerning Necker's pretended re- 
publicanism were very chimerical ; but, at the same time, the 



^ The parliament of Boaen had resisted the modifications of the twentieths with an 
obstinacy which had been even carried to resignation in a bod j ; an act so harshly pro- 
hibited in the edict reestablishing the parliaments. This resignation^ however, resulted 
in nothing. — See Hist, du parlement de Normandie, by Floquet, t. YII. p. 63. The 
parliament of Grenoble had also made much noise. 

* See the memorials in Soulayie, r^e de LouU XVI,, t. IV. pp. 149, 906. 
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ideas and expressions of the director of finance were of a nature 
to exasperate his adversaries, and to rouse the part of the magis- 
tracy that still hesitated. On the one hand, he uttered maxims | 
of absolutism like Vergennes, but of absolutism employed in the 
service of progress. " It is the power of enfordng^'^ he said, 
"which essentially constitutes sovereign greatness ;" thus erecting 
into a principle that royal arbitrary power which had always been 
contested in law, although submitted to in fact. On the other 
hand, after stigmatizing the confused^ oppressive^ almost ridicu- 
lous^ regime of intendants, he attacked the parliaments, " like all I 
bodies that wish to acquire power by speaking in the name of the 
people. . . . Although they are strong neither in instruction, nor 
in the love of the good of the State, they will always show them- 
selves on every occasion, so long as tliey believe themselves 
supported by public opinion. It is necessary to deprive them of 
tliis support. ... It is necessary to remove the great objects 
of administration from the continual scrutiny of the magistracy 
... by an institution, which, while answering the national wishes, 
equally suits the government (the provincial assemblies)." * 

It may be judged what a tempest was raised in the parliament 
by this revelation, due to an abuse of confidence. The impetu- 
ous D'Epr^mesnil broke forth in furious declamations, and graver 
mi^gistrates proposed to issue a writ, for treason to the laws of the 
State, against the magistrate who conspired the abolition of par- 
liamentary registration. " Louis XVI. was forced to tell the 
first president that a memorial designed for the King alone could 
not be the object of the inquiries of the parliament. This body 
indemnified itself by refusing to register the edict creating a pro- 
vincial assembly (that of Moulins), and by ordering remon- 
strances to be drawn up against this mode of administration."' 

Necker, attacked passionately by some, and treacherously by 
others, took the ofiensive like a man of courage. In the position 
in which he was placed, a striking mark of the King's confidence 
was indispensable to him. His plans were thwarted and mu- 
tilated in the royal council in his absence. He requested the 
right of admission to the council, which implied the rank of min- 

^ See Keeker's memorial, ap. Soulavie, R^gne de Louis XVT,, t. lY. p. 121, with 
the remarks of Louis XYI. The King showed himself therein very hesitating, yery 
timid ; inclining strongly to the ancient forms, and less sure than Necker of the abso- 
lute right of enforcing his authority. He dared not accept the idea of blotting oat the 
pays d*£taU and their gratuities by the uniform r^me ofprwineial admnitiratUmi, 

s Dm, tip. 300. 
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ister of State. The King hesitated. Maurepas prevailed, and 
persuaded him to reply to Necker tliat he should enter the coun- 
cil if he would abjure the errors of Calvin. Law had done so in 
a like juncture ; but, to a man of Necker's character, such a pro- 
posal was an insult. Necker confined himself to demanding that 
the director of finance should have the Inspection of the pur- 
chases for the army and navy, and that the edict creating the 
provincial administration of Bourbounais should be registered by 
letters of jussion. He was again refused.* He had filled the 
coffers by his new loans. The expenses of the administration 
were insured for a whole year. It was thought possible to be 
ungrateful without peril. Necker did not deem that he could 
retain his post with honor : May 19, 1781, he tendered his resigna- 
tion to the King. The Queen sent for him, and vainly strove to 
shake his resolution. As to Louis XVI., weary of Necker as he 
had been of Turgot, not only did he receive his resignation with 
pleasure, but he was exceedingly piqued at the unusual form of 
the note in which the minister had offered his resignation, written 
on small-sized paper, without formal address or title; and this in- 
fraction of etiquette contributed not a little to close the way to 
Necker's return to power.' 

Among the middle ranks of the population, and the large 
minority of the higher classes who seconded the reformatory 
movement, the fall of Necker was felt as a public calamity. The 
effect was much greater than at the time of the disgrace of 
Turgot, who had just died, at the age of fifty-four,' happy in not 
being condemned to see that society, which had been unwilling to 
be saved by him, swallowed up in blood and tears. Public opin- 
ion had developed greatly during five years, and a far greater 
number of men took an active interest in public affairs: a less evil, 
therefore, produced a much stronger impression. The attitude 
of Necker's friends and enemies attested the immense progress 
made by the middle classes, become the true France. The official 
world dared not triumph aloud : the clamor of Paris, responded 

^ According to Madame Campan {M^moires, 1 1, p. 263), Maarcpas committed a 
forgery on Necker, as lately on Turgot. He perverted a letter from Necker to the 
King, in such a manner as to render it indecoroas in the sight of Louis XVI. 

> Soulavie, t. IV. p. 217. The note read as follows : " The conversation which I 
have had with M. de Maurepas no longer permits me to delay placing my resignation 
in the hands of the King. This is heart-rending to me. I venture to hope that his 
Mi^esty will deign to preserve some remembrance of the years of happy but painful 
labor, and, above all, of boundless zeal, which I have devoted to his service." 

"March 20, 1781. 
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to by the provinces, was too violent. It would not have been pru- 
dent to express a feeling of joy in the streets or in public places. 
With the philosophers and the bourgeoisie, a part of the court 
flocked to the residence of the fallen minister, — that chS.teau of 
Saint-Ouen where one of the authors of the fall of Necker, the 
brother of Louis XVI., was, thirty-three years after, to appropriate 
to himself the principles which he now opposed. The Orleanses, the 
Cond^s, and even the aged Richelieu and the Archbishop of Paris, 
appeared at Saint-Ouen in strange conjunction. Foreign coun- 
tries joined in the chorus with France. England rejoiced in no 
longer having to cope with the great finder of millions. Joseph 
U. and the Czarina testified their high esteem to Necker: it 
only belonged to himself to administer the finances of Russia. 
He was unwilling to quit France : he expected that necessity 
would bring back the King to him, and his confidence in himself 
persuaded him that he would not have long to wait. This return, 
however, did not take place till the end of seven years ; and, 
when Louis again endured rather than recalled Necker, it was 
too late for both. 

Had Necker been patient, the King would not, perhaps, have 
decided to remove him ; and Maurepas, who terminated his fatal 
career a few months after (September 21, 1781), would have left 
him the place free. It is not probable that Vergennes would have 
been strong enough to overthrow him. Necker, maintained in the 
ministry, would have postponed for a little time the catastrophe 
towards which the government was drifting ; but he would have 
only postponed it : he had neither the character nor the views to 
prevent it, admitting prevention to have been possible; and, had he 
had them, the King would have abandoned him like Turgot. 

Whatever may be said of his vanity and weaknesses, Necker 
was one of the very few politicians who have loved power as a 
means, and not as an end, and who have always identified their 
personal ambition with the general interest. This suffices for the 
honor of his memory.* 

A counsellor of State, Joli de Fleuri, was summoned, despite 
himself, to the perilous inheritance of Necker. He aspired to the 
ministry of justice. The keeper of the seals, Miromesnil, urged 
him for the finances, in order to compromise him thereby, and no 

1 Among the plans of improrementB which disappeared with him is remarked that of 
indemnifying the victims of judicial errors, the citizens accused nnjnstly. — Soulavie, 
t IV. p. 1S4. Keeker also knew the sadness of Tuigot, — the sadness of the states- 
man who sees the good of a people wrested fix>m his hands I 
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longer to have to fear his rivalry elsewhere. Maurepas forced 
him to accept. He took merely the title of councillor of the royal 
council of finance ; did not install himself in tiie hdtel of the 
comptroller-generalship ; and affected to set himself up as the 
admirer and coutinuer of Necker, whom he visited in his popular 
retirement at Saint^uen. This is the strongest possible proof 
of the power which had been gained by public opinion. Joli 
de Fleuri secretly thought the reverse of what he manifested 
openly ; but he felt the impossibility of maintaining credit, should 
he avow himself the adversary of Necker's system. 

If the reaction was disguised in the finances, it had just been 
revealed elsewhere by a stroke of inconceivable madness. A 
regulation decided upon in spite of the minister of war, M. de 
Segur, three days after the fall of Necker (May 22, 1781), decreed 
that every candidate proposed for the rank of second lieutenant 
must thenceforth furnish proofs of noble descent for four genera- 
tions on the father's side, unless he were the son of a knight of 
St. Louis! All the bourgeoisie in easy circumstances, all the 
sons of families not of noble birth, but living like nobles , — that is, 
living by their landed estates or by liberal professions, — and even 
the ofispring of grand-parents ennobled within the past century, 
thus found themselves excluded from the army, miless they began by 
shouldering the musket like common soldiers ; a condition which, 
according to the mode of the formation of the army, was viewed 
in quite a different light from what it has been since 1792. In 
other words, the army was made, after Voltaire and Rousseau, 
much more feudal than under Louis XIY., and even than at the 
time of its creation in the fifteenth century. Neither Ohevert 
nor the sons of the ministers of Louis XIV. could have been 
second lieutenants in 1781 ; * any more, besides, than Bossuet or 
Massillon could have been bishops : for it was with mitres as with 
epaulets, although no oflScial regulation was made thereon. The 
King was determined to make benefices, from the most modest 
priory to the richest abbey and the episcopal cross, the exclusive 
appanage of the nobility.* 

1 Before, military rank was reputed to be reserved for men of noble birth ; bat the 
government contented itself with certificates of compliance, and every man living like a 
nobleman was admitted without diflScaltj. — See the regulation, ap. Ancienaea Lois 
fran^aises, t. XXVII. p. 29. The following year, the minister of the marine, Cas- 
tries, made a worthy protest against it by causing experienced merchant-captains to be 
received into the royal navy, according to the plan of Choiseul. — See Hiit. de la der- 
nikre guerre, t. IIL p. 460. 

s See curious detaib in the MUn. de madame Campan, t. II. p. 238. 
' VOL. n. 68 
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The monarchy could not have dealt itself a severer blow. It 
at once exasperated the whole bourgeoisie and a formidable class 
of the army, the subaltern oflScers, who felt that they were about 
to be immured, in point of fact, in their humble condition, although 
the exception was not abolished by law which rendered them 
eligible to promotion from the ranks. Bourgeois and sergeants 
remembered the offence offered to the commonalty when they 
joined hands at the foot of the Bastille. 

On the same day of the appointment of M. de Pleuri to the 
finances (May 25) , the second edition of the Philosophical Histo- 
ry of the Tuoo Indies^ by the Abb4 Rainal, an edition bolder than 
the first, and published under the name of the author, was con- 
demned by the parliament. Rainal was forced to quit France. 
The Sorbonno had recently wished to attack Buffon on account 
of his last masterpiece, the Epoclis of Nature ; and the court had 
been obliged to interfere to cause the illustrious oldman to be left in 
peace. The assembly of the clergy, in 1780, had renewed its com- 
plaints against tolerance, and its demands for the persecution of 
the philosophers and the Protestants, and had solicited of the 
King a new law for the suppression of the abuse of the art of 
writing.^ The powers of the past revived their pretensions, at 
moments, with the passion of rebellious decay, and passed by 
turns from syncope to paroxysms of anger. 

It could soon be seen that the spirit of Necker no longer pre- 
sided over the finances. Joli de Pleuri created no new provincial 
assemblies; restricted the existing ones as much as possible; 
increased all the indirect imposts, salt-taxes, tolls, and duties, two 
sous per livre : a very unjust proportion ; for it caused the greater 
part of the new charge to fall on those already the most heavily 
burdened, instead of beginning by reestablishing equality among 
private individuals, and among the provinces and communes 
(August, 1781). ^'This was administering in the fashion of 
Terrai," says M. Droz, very truly. A large number of the fiscal 



1 SonlATie, Rkgne de Louis XVI., t V. p. 136. The clergj admitted that it was im- 
possible to apply the law of 1757, which decreed the penalty of death a^inst irreligious 
writers. It demanded penalties less severe, but more strictly applied, — fines, exclusion 
from office and from the privileges of citizens, and perpetual imprisonment for incorri- 
gible offenders ; for booksellers, the loss of their license ; the abolition or extreme re- 
striction of the peddling of books, and the grant of an inquisitorial inspection of bad 
books to the clergy jointly with the civil authority. We shall speedily recur to what 
concerned the Protestants. The piety of Louis XVI. was by no means fiinatical, and 
he had the wisdom at least not to enter the path into which the clergy sought to draw 
him. His notes on the Remonstrances are full of good sense. 
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oflSces suppressed by Necker soon reappeared with the privileges 
attached to them (October, 1781- January, 1782). 

Maurepas died meanwhile (November 21, 1781). The King's 
regret for the loss of his old friend attested his good heart and 
his lack of intelligence. No one wholly replaced the fatal Mentor 
of the King ; but Vcrgennes obtained the most important place 
in the confidence of Louis XVI., who made him chief of the 
council of finance in the place of Maurepas. Vergennes took 
another step towards the position of prime minister by inducing 
the King to establish a committee of finance, composed only 
of the chief of the council of finance, the keeper of the seals, and 
the comptroller-general, to which the other ministers were account- 
able (February, 1783). He went no farther: his ambition had not 
energy enough to attain the end ; and he would not have known 
what to do with the supreme power had he obtained it. 

Pleuri continued to increase the taxes. He established in July, 
1782, a tliird iwentiethy estimated at twenty-one millions,* which 
was to last three years after peace. The proceeds of the two sous 
per livre were estimated at thirty millions. He undertook to 
continue the system of loans simultaneously with the increase of 
taxes by presenting this augmentation of the revenues as a guar- 
antee to the lenders. He succeeded at first, to a certain point, 
and borrowed, from his entrance into public afiairs to the end of 
1781, one hundred and ninety millions, on less favorable condi- 
tions, it is true, than his predecessor. The parliament of Paris 
registered every thing, in its satisfaction at the dismissal of Necker, 
Joli de Fleuri, sprung from one of the principal parliamentary 
families, was personally on the best terms with the company, and 
had accepted the direction of the finances only by the entreaty 
of the leaders of the parliament. The provincial parliaments 
showed themselves less docile. That of Pranche-Comt^ placed 
restrictions on the edict levying two sous per livre, and did not 
register the third twentieth till the end of the war. The Governor 
of Pranche-Comt^, by the King's command, authoritatively enforced 
the registration. The parliament declared the registration null 
and void, and forbade the collection of the new taxes under pen- 
alty of extortion. The scenes of the times of Louis XV. were 
repeated. The parliament of Franche-Comte waged a warfare 
of decrees against the council, resuming the old tactics of sepa- 
rating the King's will from that of the agents of the King. It 

^ lianufactDreB, and offices and duties, were exempted from this new twentieth. 
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demanded the convocatioD of the Provincial Estates and that of 
the States-General. The proposition to send the decree contain- 
ing this demand to the parliaments, the princes, and the peers, 
was rejected by a majority of five. Tlie hour had not yet come ; 
but it was approaching. The quarrel ended in a compromise. 

Proud Brittany was also beginning to be restive. Her States, 
in 1782, repeated their energetic protests against the strange in- 
junction to elect, as the deputies charged with watching over their 
affairs at court, none but men recommended by the governor of their 
province.^ They resolved to vote no subsidies unless the King 
consented to receive a deputation commissioned to set forth to him 
their rights. The King received the deputies, and, instead of 
listening to them, enjoined on them obedience, declaring that there 
was nothing in his orders contrary to the privileges which " his 
predecessors had been pleased to grant to his province of Brittany." 
The States replied by a letter almost republican : " Our franchises 
are a contract, and not a privilege. . . . Your Majesty has sworn 
to observe our laws and our constitution. . . . The conditions 
which insure our obedience to you are positive laws." 

The nobility sustained this haughty language with more vigor 
than the other two orders, which did not proceed from an inferi- 
ority of energy in the bourgeoisie, but from the undemocratic 
manner in which the representation of the Third Estate was 
elected. The nobility opposed any deliberation on the subsidies 
claimed by the King until the States had recovered their inde- 
pendence. The governor introduced troops into Rennes, in 
violation of the laws which prohibited the military force from 
approaching within ten leagues of the city where the States of 
Brittany were in session. By intrigue, still more than by menace, 
the Governor and the Bishop of Rennes succeeded at length in 
gaining over the more needy portion of the nobility. The ma- 
jority submitted : a hundred gentlemen persisted in their protest.' 

Every thing was inconsistent in Louis XVI. He was terrified 
when his nunisters proposed to him to change the ancient forms 
for the purpose of realizing necessary reforms ; and, at the same 
time, he violated the old laws by arbitrary caprices, exactly 

1 Tho collection of tho Anclennes Lois/ran^ses, t. XXIV. p. 355, contains a decree 
of the council annulling a resolution of tho States of Brittany because they had ap- 
pointed, for the orders of tho nobility and the Third Estate, other deputies than those 
recommended by the governor (1776). The second order of the clergy of Brittany 
(the lower clergy) protested with great eneigy against another decree, of November 4, 
17S0, which excluded it from the deputation. — Memoirtt aecreU, t. XVII. p. 27. 

* Droz, 1. 1, pp. 3S6-390. 
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as his grandfather might have done, without knowing how to be 
decidedly either despotic, reformatory, or conservative. 

Symptoms of agitation appeared in the most unlike conditions. 
In Provence and Dauphiny, it was the lower clergy that were 
restless. The poor cures with slender stipends assembled to frame 
their complaints, and to appoint syndics and deputies. Those of 
the diocese of Vienne " caused memorials to be printed, contrary 
to the respect due to the bishops, their superiors," said the royal 
declaration which prohibited their assemblage (March 9, 1782). 

The war, meanwhile, had ended, very opportunely for the min- 
ister of finance, who felt the resource of loans failing, and confi- 
dence becoming withdrawn from him in proportion as the public 
discerned more clearly that he was really hostile to reforms. Joli 
de Fleuri wished, nevertheless, to economize after his fashion. 
In accordance with Vergennes and the keeper of the seals, who 
composed, in conjunction with him, the new committee of finance, 
be caused the treasury to be authorized, by decree of the council, 
to suspend the payment of letters of exchange coming from the 
colonies. This was violating public faith towards those colonists 
who had contributed so much to the success of the war, and mis- 
taking bankruptcy for economy. The minister of the marine was 
indignant that his name should have been put to such a measure 
without consulting him. Joli de Fleuri recriminated concerning 
the expenses of the marine, as Necker had lately done against 
Sartine, and talked of malversation. The proud and upright 
Castries was not, however, a Sartine : he gave Fleuri such rude 
thrusts, that Vergennes dared not sustain the latter. Fleuri ten- 
dered his resignation ; thus escaping, without much regret, the 
inmiense embarrassments which he foresaw (March, 1783). 

The keeper of the seals, Miromesnil, with Vergennes' consent, 
caused Fleuri to be succeeded by another counsellor of State, 
D'Ormesson, who accepted the office tremblingly. " Sire, I am 
very young," said he to the ELing, on thanking him for so difficult 
a post. " I am younger than you," replied Louis ; " and I fill a 
greater place than that which I give you." * 

The misfortune of both was not youth, but incapacity. The 
laborious probity of D'Ormesson could not make up for lack of 
strength and breadth of mind. The new comptroller-general 
struggled against the cupidity of the courtiers, and resisted the 
King's brothers, who, not content with their enormous appanages, 
undertook to make the State pay their debts ; but he was only 

1 Monthion, Minittres desjinancea, p. 272. 
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fit for passive resistauce to evil, where the boldest and most enteiv 
prising genius was needed. He soon quarrelled with Vergennes, 
in consequence of a quarrel between the latter and Miromesnil. 
Vergennes undermined him with the King, who purchased Ram- 
bouillet for fourteen millions from the Duke de Penthidvre, 
without saying a word concerning it to the minister of finance. 
Louis, so economical in bis private life, was seized in turn with the 
madness that surrounded him. D'Ormesson wished to respond to 
this lack of confidence by tendering his resignation. His wife 
opposed it with tears. He remained, and lost the opportunity of 
an honorable retreat, to meet, a few days after, a heavy and legiti* 
mate fall. His attempts to borrow had failed : not knowing 
where to find money, he lost his presence of mind, and plunged 
headlong into arbitrary measures. He annulled the lease of the 
farms, so well regulated by Necker, without any pretext, and 
placed the farms under the direct administration of the govern- 
ment. Shortly before, he had compelled the bank of discount, 
created by Turgot, and preserved and enlarged by Necker, secretly 
to lend six millions to the treasury. The secret transpired. The 
holders of the notes flocked in a crowd to the bank. It was 
unable to redeem them.^ D'Ormesson authorized it to suspend 
the specie payment of its notes over three hundred livres for 
three months, and made the notes a legal tender. The panic 
spread ; money became scarce ; and the payment of the arrears 
of the rentes was well-nigh suspended. 

It was impossible to retain D'Ormesson. Castries, in an urgent 
memorial, conjured the King to recall Necker, insisting that Necker 
alone could make the public accept the taxes after the loans, and 
that, with any one else, the disorder would evidently go on, from 
step to step, to a general bankruptcy.^ The King replied, that, 
" after the manner in which Necker had quitted him," he could 
no longer employ the ex-minister. He was addressed in the name 
of the safety of his State : he answered by a puerile susceptibility 
of feeling. 

Necker set aside, Foulon was called into question ; a personage 
detested by the populace of Paris, who had a terrible fate in store 
for him.' His reputation was such, that this would have been 
styled the revival of the Terrai ministry. Foulon was not admit- 

1 Its adminiBtraton had employed the greater part of its specie m operations foreigii 
to its true design ; which was the reason that six millions sufficed to drain it. -* See 
M^. de Mirabeau, t. IV. p. 231. 

^ See the memorial in Soolarie, t. IV. p. 974. 

* Ez-intendant of finance, massacred after the taking of the Bastille. 
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ted. The King also rejected the Archbishop of Toulouse, the 
ambitious and restless Lom^nie de Brienne.^ Louis did not like 
prelates, especially prelates who did not believe in Ood, $is he sajs 
himself. 

An intrigue conducted by Yergennes, with the cooperation of 
the friends of the Queen and the Count d'Artois, caused the King 
to accept a third candidate, the intendant of Valenciennes, one of 
the most brilliant of men, but certainly the most disreputable man 
in the administration, — that Calonne who had signalized himself 
by such eflFrontery in the La Chalotais affair, and who had not 
assuredly since become more moral. To take Calonne, after 
removing Turgot and Necker, was to act like a sick man in the 
last extremity who calls in an audacious charlatan after dismiss- 
ing his physicians (November 2, 1783).* 

Before summing up this ministry of the death-struggle of the 
monarchy, we will cast our eyes for a moment on the state of man- 
ners and ideas in the last days that preceded the great catastrophe. 
We have fathomed and analyzed, so far as it depended on us, the 
moral origin of the new world which commenced in 1789, Our 
narrative stops on the threshold of this world. It remains for us 
to point out the last modifications which separated the incubation 
from the bursting, Voltaire and Rousseau from the Revolution, 
— modifications, the most important of which consisted in a 
mystical movement, very unexpected on the morrow of Voltaire 
and the Encydopcedia. 

It does not belong to our plan to enter into the anecdotical 
history of the court of Louis XVI. Events liave already suflB- 
ciently brought upon the stage this unhappy monarch, capable of 

^ Brienne did not aspire to the title of comptroller-genera], which was incompatible 
with his Tocation, but to admission into the council, where he would have kept a firm 
rule OTcr the finances, through his economic and administrative knowledge. 

* The contrast between public opinion and the government became more and more 
manifest. During the ministry of D'Ormesson, a decree of the council, June 24, 1 783, 
had granted new encouragement to the slave-trade, and this at the moment when the 
abolition of slavery was beginning to enter into, not only the vague hopes, but the 
positive projects, of advanced minds; when La Fayette, in his voyage in 1784, ex- 
pressed this wish to the Southern United States, and undertook an experiment at his 
own expense, at Cayenne, for the gradual emancipation of the negroes, with the ap- 
plause of Washington. " Would to God," wrote this illustrious friend to him, " that 
a like spirit might animate all the people of this country ! . . . I believe that a sud- 
den emancipation would be productive of great evils ; but certainly it could and should 
be gradually accomplished by legislative authority." — Letter of May 10, 1786, ap. 
M^m. de La Fayette, t. II. p. 157. The wish of Washington, realized elsewhere, is 
unhappily &r from accomplishment in the country of this great man ; and America 
may pay dearly for not having listened to him [written in I860]. 
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comprehending, incapable of willing; incapable of securing to 
himself the merit of his good intentions, and carrying them into 
eflFect ; destined to reject or to let go, one after another, every 
firm hand that was stretched out to save him, and inevitably to 
turn the people from disappointed expectation to anger, and from 
confidence to hatred. We have also endeavored to- sketch the 
portrait of that unfortunate Marie-Antoinette, who, ill received 
upon her arrival in France by the public, to whom she was the 
pledge of the unpopular Austrian alliance, and successively pur- 
sued by the calumnies of the D'Aiguillons and the Du Barris, 
the secret intrigues of the Count de Provence and the circle of 
the Count d'Artois,^ and the passionate rancor of the Duke de 
Cliartres, seemed to make it her task unceasingly to furnish new 
weapons to this hatred by a mode of life which was nothing but a 
perpetual imprudence; who saw, without knowing how to defend 
herself, and almost without being moved by it, her giddiness 
transformed into crime, and her weakness into infamy, and not 
only faults sought in all her relations with the other sex, but 
monstrous vices in her female friendships ; who fell, at last, into 
utter disrepute, and, if not irreproachable, at least less worthy 
of reproach than niost of the ladies of the court, acquired, witli- 
out deserving it, the reputation deserved by her abominable 
sister, Caroline of Naples.* 

The Queen was decried and derided ; yet her habits, her tastes, 
and her follies, were imitated. A dressmaker, admitted to the 
apartments of Marie-Antoinette, to the great stupefaction of 
all who retained any veneration for etiquette, Mademoiselle Ber- 
tin, became an historic personage. Her influence shook the whole 
system of our ancient manufactures by completing the revolution 
commenced by Madame de Pompadour and Madame du Barri, 
and substituting a light, frivolous, and fantastic elegance for the 
heavy magnificence of the old fabrics. Sometimes the Queen, 
and, after her, all the fashionable beauties, affected an extreme 
simplicity, and assumed the simple white dress of their waiting- 

1 We say, the drde ; for the Coant d'Artois himself, capable of speeches which were 
more than light, was by no means capable of a malignant and treacherous plot. 

2 The nightly promenades on the terrace of Versailles, the nocturnal festivals at Tri- 
anon, and the freaks at the Opera ball, do not appear to have concealed the mysteries 
which malevolence has sought to discover therein. Madame Campan, especially, has 
justified the Queen in a plausible manner on this point and on others. The douche- 
riea of Marie- Antoinette are imaginary. It does not belong to histoiy to decide con- 
cerning the two aOackmentt whidi were attributed to her at a few years' interval. — 
See, but with reservati(ms,the M^m. du oonUe de TiUi, 
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maids ; sometimes they maffled themselves in theatrical costumes 
and immense plumes, and built up on their heads a gigantic 
scaffolding of gauze, flowers, and feathers, so that the head of a 
woman appeared in the middle of her body, as was depicted in 
the caricatures of the times, and every circle had the air of a 
burlesque fancy-ball. 

The drawing-rooms laughed at the fashion while obeying it : 
the artisans exclaimed that the Austrian woman was ruining our 
Lyons manufactories, our beautiful silk manufactures, to enrich 
the manufactories of Braban9on lawn, and the subjects of her 
brother, Joseph II.* 

Every one, moreover, artisans, bourgeois, and even courtiers, 
agreed in clamoring against the intimate circle of the Queen, 
the Polignacs and their friends, who formed, as it were, a small 
court within the great one, — the courtiers, because they were 
jealous of the members of this little favored circle ; the other 
classes, because they fancied that they discovered therein the 
source of all bad counsels and the point of support of all abuses, 
— an exaggerated prejudice ; for this circle, governed by petty 
interests and short-sighted passions, did good and harm by turns, 
without any general views. An incident will show with what 
gravity it treated politics. One of the members of the circle, 
the Count d'Adh^mar, a very insignificant person, had the mis* 
fortune to be tiresome to the Queen. Marie- Antoinette could find 
no better means of ridding herself of him than to cause him to 
be sent as ambassador to London.^ 

The majority of the nation was not less hostile to the court 
than to the friends of the Queen, and to the nobility in general 
than to the court. The bourgeoisie commented with bitterness 
upon the statistics of the Official Report^ the amount of the pen- 
sions, the expenses of the court, and the princely appanages, — 
statistics which had become a condemnation since tliey had ceased 
to be a promise of reform ; and was still more violently irritated 
at the too celebrated ordinance on military grades. As to the 
peasantry, the abolition and almost immediate reestablishment 
of the corvSCy and the idea of abolishing the feudal tributes and 

1 France herself had yery flonrishing manafiictories of lawn in her northern prov- 
inces, which declined only by the inyasion of cotton cloths. 

s M€in. de madame Campan, 1. 1, p. 265. It is true that Madame Campan says 
that the Queen afterwards reproached herself for this frivolity. According to Madame 
Campan, it was from 1783 that the influence of the Polignacs became wholly injuri- 
ous, and that they more and more deeply compromised the name of the Queen in 
intrigues in which she often had the responsibility without the complicity. 
VOL. n. 69 
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the saltrtax, thrown out amidst the experiments of Turgot, had 
carried the agitation into the humblest cottages. The sluggish 
and heavy masses of the rural districts were restless, in the secret 
expectation of the speedy appearance of that day of reparation ; 
that day of judgment on the earth , so often invoked in vain by 
their sires in tlie mystical insurrections of the Middle Ages, and 
at last about to dawn. The rural districts were ready to follow 
as soon as the bourgeoisie should have given the signal. 

That absorbing covetousness of the nobility, which excited the 
anger of the bourgeoisie to so high a degree, was the inevitable 
result of the work of Richelieu and Louis XIY. To overthrow 
the seigniorial mode of life, and to attract within the shadow 
of the throne the great nobles transformed into courtiers, was to 
burden the State with the support of the petty nobUity, formerly 
maintained in the chateaux by the great nobles ; then of the latter 
themselves, speedily ruined or involved in debt by court life. 
The misalliances which had manured the seigniorial lands with the 
money of the financiers had only retarded this logical necessity, 
which implied pensions, pecuniary favors of all kinds, and the 
exclusive monopoly of military rank and ecclesiastical benefices,^ 
if it was wished to preserve an hereditary nobility, often an obsta- 
cle, but always an indispensable buttress to royalty. The end of 
this logic was reached only on the eve of the common fall of the 
nobility and royalty. In 'other wDrds, the Third Estate was ex- 
cluded from every thing at the moment when it felt itself capable 
of every thing : inequality was carried to the farthest excess, at the 
moment when equality existed everywhere, without as within, in 
dress as in mind ; when the Queen had effaced the last vestiges of 
the etiquette of Versailles ; '' when a duchess could no longer be 
distinguished from an actress ; " when the great nobles, deserting 
the drawing-rooms of Louis XVI., strolled through Paris in frock- 
coats and coarse shoes, and suffered themselves to be collared in 
the crowd by street porters. 

Every thing was inconsistent ; and the height of inconsistency 
was personified in an incident, a name, — Figaro, or the Day of 
FoUy. 

A day of folly, indeed ; the last saturnalia of the ancient regime, 
in which those who lived by abuses, and who refused to cease to 
live by them, united in forcing the government to suffer the abuses 
to be dragged upon the stage ; in which those who were sheltered 
by arbitrary power applauded those who were sapping its founda- 

1 Which impeUed the cnr^, like the fergeantBy to reTolntioii. 
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tion ; in which the privileged classes amused themselves with the 
spectacle of the social hierarchy crumbling before the piercing 
laughter of Panurge transformed into Figaro. Beaumarchais 
crowned his innumerable adventures by the most daring of all. 
In this comedy, the work of an inferior Voltaire, who seems to 
have passed through the literary schools of the Italian and Spanish 
decline through the concetti and gongortsmj instead of being, like 
the patriarch of Perney, the legitimate successor of the literature 
of the Great Age, Beaumarchais no longer attacked a single body, 
as in the times of the Mdupeou parliament : he struck all bodies, 
all orders, and all institutions; he collected, concentrated, and 
laughingly cast upon the stage, all that had been sown gravely 
through so many books. Louis XVI. was not deceived by it. 
After listening to Beaumarchais' manuscript, '^ Should this piece 
be played," he exclaimed, " it would be necessary to destroy the 
Bastille .' . . . It shall never be played ! " 

It was played, notwithstanding ! The circle of the Queen, the 
court almost in a body, headed by the incapable and vicious 
great nobles, at whom Beaumarchais' sarcasms were directly 
levelled, the greater part of the men in office and dignities, even 
to the royal censors, even to the bishops, joined the pressure of 
their influence to the clamor of Paris. Beaumarchais prevailed 
over the keeper of the seals, and over the King himself. The Mar- 
riage of Figaro^ played for the first time at the chateau of Grene- 
villiers, before the Count d'Artois and the circle of the Queen, — 
who failed to be present only because she was ill, — made its ap- 
pearance at the Th^&tre Pran^ais in April, 1784. Beaumarchais 
himself was astounded at the immensity of a success, the full 
scope of which his mind, more active than profound, had not 
measured.^ 

Beaumarchais won a second victory over ancient society by 
carrying out, and circulating through all Prance, despite the 
reiterated complaints of the clergy, the double edition of the 
complete works of Voltaire, printed at Kehl, in the territory of 
the Margrave of Baden. Gondorcet seconded Beaumarchais in 
this vast enterprise, which was encouraged by the connivance of 
Maurepas, then of Calonne, with the same logic through which 
the court protected Figaro. The great work of Beaumarchais, 
increased by an edition of Rousseau commenced with less noise, 
filled and even exceeded the interval which separated the death 

1 Tho Memoin of Kadamo Campan and those of Madame Vig^Lebrnn are incor- 
rect as regardi Figaro. ■ ' Se e Beaumar^ais et mm-Teaqu, bj M. de Lomtfnie. 
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of Voltaire and Rousseau from the Revolution : commenced in 
1779, it was not finished till 1790, between the taking of the 
Bastille and the removal of the remains of Voltaire to the Pan- 
theon.^ 

Thus, at the moment which our narrative has reached, the 
eighteenth century was summing up and contemplating itself in 
the works of its initiators before proceeding to action. Litera- 
ture was no longer called upon to utter new thoughts, but to 
popularize the thoughts already uttered, and to circulate the 
testaments of the illustrious dead. The principal contemporar 
ries of Voltaire and Rousseau successively rejoined them in the 
spheres beyond the grave. Condillac disappeared in 1780 ; D'Al- 
embert, in 1783 ; Diderot, in 1784 ; then Mabli, in 1785. The 
prophet of Nature, the great Bufibn, closed the funeral train of 
this generation, forever famous (1788). The men of ideas 
seemed hastening to make way for the men of battle. 

Letters, still rich in second-class talent, brought forth, tlierefore, 
no more men of genius, save a single exception, — the great 
writer who at times consoled the last days and who received the 
inheritance of Jean-Jacques ; the faithful disciple who so happily 
developed that religious poetry of Nature, lost from our literar 
ture, and again discovered by Rousseau ; that Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, w^ho succeeded in uniting Greek beauty and Christian 
purity in pictures of incomparable grace and sublime simplicity, 
and creating an immortal type of tenderness and modesty in his 
Virginia^ the most touching of masterpieces.* In short, literature 
was declining, a thing inevitable ; but the fine arts, as we have said 
elsewhere, were in turn assuming a lofty and heroic character, 
and the progress of the sciences was accelerated instead of becom- 
ing slackened. A magnificent impulse of discovery and creation 
manifested itself therein. There every void that was made was 
immediately filled up. D'Alembert, dying, was succeeded by La- 
grange, Piedmontese by birth, and French by extraction, who 
was retained for twenty years at Berlin by the great Frederick ; 

1 Lomenio, BeaumarchaU et son Temps. 

s Bernanlin de Saint-Pierre, the pretended descendant of Eostache de Saint-Pierre, 
bom at Havre in 1737, began to write late in life, like his master Boosseau, and after 
baring been, like him, long and cruelly buffeted by fortune. His travels in the tropi- 
cal regions opened unknown sources of inspiration to his imagination, and furnished 
him with those rich colors which were to be abused after him. His Etudes de la na- 
ture, in which so many literary beauties and sq much elevation of sentiment well redeem 
a bad system of physics, did not appear until 1784, and PatU et VtryinU until 178S, — 
a sweet and melancholy idyl, which so closely preceded great tragedies. 
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then was attracted to France at the instigatioD of Mirabeau, a 
-genius of another order, who had comprehended the genius 
of the scholar (1787). Lagrange had long been present at 
Paris, tlirougli his writings and correspondence, before settling 
there in person. No one, since Descartes and Leibnitz, had 
done so much to extend the sovereignty of mathematics over 
the natural sciences, and to du*ect and render universal the 
action of that abstract instrument, hy which pure reason dic- 
tates laws to sensible objects without seeing or touching them.^ 
Mathematics continued to progress, although D'Alembert and 
Lagrange himself had believed at times that the genius of 
man had reached its farthest limit. French astronomy was in 
all its lustre : Bailli, Lalande, and Messier were pursuing their 
labors. Laplace was beginning to manifest that powerful mind 
which was to immortalize itself in the Celestial Mechanics. In 
other branches of science, Berthollet, Monge, Fourcroi, etc., 
had already appeared ; an imposing group, above which towered 
one of the great scientific figures of the modern world, the re- 
former, the regulator, it may be said the creator, of chemistry, — 
Lavoisier. 

Many secrets had already been purloined from Nature by the 
chemists : but they still wrought in darkness, without knowing 
how to distinguish from each other, by their specific characteris- 
tics, the varied and subtle elements which surround us ; that is, 
the real elements concealed beneath the four apparent elements 
of the ancients. Three-fourths of the eighteenth century had been 
employed in the study of the ga^es? In 1757, the Englishman 

^ From hi^arliest yoath, he had fonnd the elements of his method of yariations, a 
method of calculus independent of all geometrical consideration, according to the 
terms of Eoler. He generalized the principle of the Utut action^ and applied it to the 
solution of all dynamic questions. He made admirable reseaxx^hes concerning the prop- 
agation of sound. He gained the prize of the Academy of Sciences for the theory of 
the libration of the moon, and showed therein all the general features of the principles 
of virtual velocities (1764). He gained the prize for the theory of Jupiter's eatellitea, 
and gave the first mathematical theory therein (1766). It is impossible to point out 
here his immense labors in mathematics and general astronomy. In 1 776, he demon- 
strated that the variations of the great axes of the solar system can only bo periodical; 
" the most beautiful discovery of physical astronomy, after that of Newton," says the 
learned Play fair. In 1781, he published La M^oanique analytiqtie, in which, by a hap- 
py combination of D'Alcmbert's principle and that of virtual velocities, the progress of 
rational mechanics is made to depend alone on that of the calculus. The great theo- 
rist was to render brilliant practical services to the France of the Revolution by his 
participation in the establishment of the metrical system, the first Normal School, the 
Polytechnic School, etc. — See Biographie universelle, art. Laoranob. 

s Gas, from the German gast, geist, spirit. It was Van Helmont that first gaTe 
it this name. 
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Black had discovered the elastic non-respirable fluid (carbonio- 
acid gas) and latent heat (which the thermometer does not indi- 
cate). In I77I9 another Englishman, the illustrious Priestley, 
discovered the interchange of the gases between the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms. About 1774, the Swede Scheele dis- 
covered the composition of atmospheric air, a mixture of three 
elastic fluids (carbonic acid, azote, and oxygen). The hypothe- 
sis of Stahl, the supposed existence of a substance which was 
the principle of combustibility, and which was believed to quit 
the metal when it was calcined, and to return to it when it 
was revivified (phlogiston), still tyrannized over science, and 
prevented the discovery of the link between these beautiful dis- 
coveries and many others. Lavoisier, after long, obstinate, and 
costly experiments, facilitated by the lucrative position of farmer- 
general, which he had sought only in order to acquire the means 
of scientific action, and which would one day be imputed to him 
as a crime, — Lavoisier at length ventured to break the yoke of 
phlogiston^ and to affirm that the calcination of metals is only 
their combination with fixed air (1772). He soon modified this 
first idea. In 1774, Burger having reduced the oxides of mercury, 
without charcoal, in impermeable vessels, Lavoisier examined the 
air obtained in this manner, and found it respirable. Shortly 
after, Priestley asserted that it was precisely the only respirable 
part of the atmosphere. Lavoisier immediately concluded that 
calcination and all the difierent kinds of combustion are the result 
of the union of this essentially respirable air with bodies ; and 
that fixed air, in particular, is the result of the union of respira- 
ble air with charcoal. Combining this notion with the discoveries 
of Black and Wilke concerning latent heat, he considered the 
heat manifested in combustion as evolved from the respimble 
air, which it had been formerly employed in maintaining in the 
elastic state. From this double proposition proceeded the new 
chemical theory (1775-1777), which Lavoisier, directly or indi- 
rectly seconded by Cavendish, Monge, Meusnier, Berthollet, Guy- 
ton de Morveau, and Laplace, applied to all the modifications 
of bodies belonging to the difierent kingdoms, in a word, to all 
Nature, and which he generalized, after creating it, by finding 
words as well as things. The obsolete and obscure language of 
alchemy finally disappeared before a simple, logical, and lumi- 
nous terminology ; * and the Elementary Treatise on Chemistry 
(1789) showed that Lavoisier knew how to expound as well as to 

> Mahode de nommcUOwre chimique, 17S7. 
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1783. MONTGOLFIER. — AEROSTATICS. 471 

eflfect his conquests of the mysteries of Nature. " Chemistry is 
easy now," said Lagrange : " it is learned like algebra." Of an 
empirical art Lavoisier had made a mathematical science. 

Foreign scholars, after a few eflForts to defend the tradition of 
Stahl, were speedily obliged to recognize the supremacy of the 
new theory. Prance is proud of having conquered the sceptre 
of the science which reveals to us, so far as it is permitted to hu- 
man analysis, the true principles of the material world, and which 
introduces man into the eternal laboratory of the hidden Isis. 
Another discovery, of a less general and less extended nature, but 
which manifested with extraordinary lustre the progress of phys- 
ics, acted much more powerfully, meanwhile, on the imagination 
of the masses, by astonishing their eyes by an unheard-of specta- 
cle. June 5, 1783, the separate Stat4)s of Vivarais, assembled in 
the little town of A nnonay, received from the brothers Montgol- 
fier, the managers of a paper manufactory,* an invitation to wit- 
ness an experiment in physics. A linen bag lined with paper, 
thirty-five feet in height, and inflated by an unknown process, rose 
into the air, ascended more than ten thousand feet, then slowly 
descended half a league from its starting-point. By reflecting on the 
ascent of vapors in the atmosphere, and the formation of clouds, 
the brothers Montgolfier had perceived, that, to raise a colossal 
machine to the skies, it was only necessary to enclose in a light 
vessel a fluid of less weight than the atmospheric air, that is, an 
artiflcip.1 cloud ; and had procured, by means of combustion kept 
up in the balloon by the aid of a chafing-dish, a gas of half the 
gravity of air. The marvellous art of causing a body launched 
from the earth to travel through space was discovered. It was 
rapidly improved upon. A society of amateurs of physics, at 
Paris, substituted for the gas of Montgolfier inflammable air, 
of ten times less gravity than atmospheric air ; enclosed it in an 
impermeable covering of oiled silk ; and, on a stormy day, launched 
the new balloon from- the Champ de Mars, amidst the applause 
of an innumerable multitude. The balloon of the Champ de 
Mars ascended much more rapidly and higher than that of Mont- 
golfier: it mounted above the region of the clouds, and descended 
at Ecouen, four leagues from Paris (August, 1783). 

The aerial ship invented, navigators could not be lacking. The 
audacious genius of the eighteenth century would not draw back 



1 Apropos of this, we maj mention that the manufacture of painted paper, which 
originated in China, was in^t>dnced into France about 1780. 
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when it was in question to conquer for man a new empire, and 
to take possession '^ of the immense domain of the air." ^ 

Joseph de Montgolfier adapted a chafing-dish and a small boat 
to his machine ; and November 21, 1783, the physicist Pilatre de 
Rozier and the Marquis d' Arlandes trusted themselves to this for- 
midable vehicle, and set out from the Jardin de la Muette (the 
Bois de Bologne), saluting the crowd, mute with admiration and 
terror. They passed over all Paris in their aerial craft, and 
descended voluntarily, by ceasing to keep up the fire, at the Butte- 
aux-Cailles, south of the great city. A few days after, the physi- 
cist Charles successfully repeated the experiment with the balloon 
filled with inflammable air, a process surer and better fitted for 
long voyages and great ascents. Ere long, the liiechanician Blan- 
chard, surpassing his predecessors in daring, crossed the Channel 
in a balloon, and landed from Dover on the heights of Calais.' 

The people did not doubt that the aerial ships would speedily 
be steered like the ships of the ocean, and that men would travel 
in full liberty through the atmosphere. There was an inexpressi- 
ble intoxication, scarcely saddened for a moment by the catastro- 
phe of Pilatre de Bozier, who, a new Icarus, fell, hurled from the 
skies to the shore of that channel which Blanchard had crossed.' 
Was there ever a victory that did not cost the sacrifice of some hero ? 
The genius and power of man were destined, therefore, to know 
no limits! The elements were about to be his docile slaves! A 
multitude of other marvellous applications of those scientific 
theories, which were daily growing in magnitude,^ was foreseen. 

1 Description de$ experiences de la machine (Urottatique, etc., by Faajas de Saint-Fond, 
t. n. p. 2. 

3 He was accompanied by an Englishman, Doctor Jeffries. Each had hung out the 
flag of his nation. It is rehited with pride, that, the aeronauts having been forced to 
throw overboard the ballast and even their clothing to lighten the balloon and keep at 
a sufficient height, the Englishman threw away his flag : the Frenchman kept his, 
which floated alone over England. 

' Pilfttre had attempted to combine the chafing-dish of Montgolfier with the inflam- 
mable air of Charles. This was, as the latter s^d, like placing a chafing-dish on a bar- 
rel of powder. 

^ It is surprising that steam navigation was not oxganized as early as this epoch. 
In 1775, M. de Jooffroi had invented and manceuvred on the Saone a little boat moved 
by a steam-engine. — See the report to the Academy of Sciences on steam navigation 
in 1840. Analogous attempts were also made in Lorraine. — See the ConstitiUimnel 
of September, 1851. Awakened as minds were to scientific innovations, they did not 
yet comprehend the scope of this magnificent application of the principle of Papin. 
The electric telegraph had the same fate. The first attempts at this were made at 
Geneva, in 1774, by a French physicist, Louis Lesage ; but three-fourths of a century 
elapsed before the new form of electricity discovered by Volta in 1800 ihmished a 
decisive instrument to this marvellous invention. Apropos of Yolta, it should bo 
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It was thought certain that this increasing power displayed by man 
would finally be turned upon himself, and would cause the disap- 
pearance of his moral and physical ills. To the visions of pride 
were joined the not less unbounded visions of philanthropy.* 
There would be no more war, no more injustice, no more tyr- 
auny ! Gould generations so enlightened, and so strong in the 
future, still know the unfortunate or the wicked? Civilized 
man, after reforming and purifying civilization, would go, like a 
beneficent god, to dictate to the savages, from his aerial chariot, 
the laws of science and true order ! * 
Golden dreams of a superannuated society which believed itself 

ineiitioiied here that Dnvernei, of the Academy of Sciences, had made the experiment 
of the frog as early as 1700, which was repeated by Galvani with so much eclat, and 
which became gcdvaniam, — See GiomaU di Scienze per la Siciiia, No. 41, cited by £kl. 
Foamier ; Si^U of December 21, 1853. 

^ Philanthropy, like science, had bold risions, only because it had brilliant realities. 
We have already mentioned the Abbe de L'Ep^, who restored the unfortunate deaf- 
mutes' to intercourse with their fellows. His successor, Sicard, was about to elevate 
them firom the simple ideas suggested by the senses to general and abstract ideas, and 
to awaken in them the spiritual man after the material man. In 1784, the brother of 
the learned phjrsicist, Haiiy, founded the institute for blind youth, — other yictims res- 
cued, so far as it was in the power of man, from the rigor of Nature. Meanwhile the 
excellent and indefatigable Parmentier employed his life in seeking means to prevent 
famine and to increase the articles of food. The potato, brought from Peru as early as 
the sixteenth century, and cultivated in Italy and the south of France, was consid- 
ered as a root fit for domestic animals alone. Tuigot had introduced it into Limousin 
and Aurergne. Parmentier demonstrated that it was adapted to the nutriment of 
man, and made attempts to cultivate it on a large scale, on the plains of Sablon and 
Crenelle, with the cooperation of the King, who wore in his button-hole potato blos- 
soms presented to him by Parmentier ; and this root of the New World, without equal- 
ling our cereals in quality, became a supplement to them of immense utility (1773* 
1784). Parmentier likewise propagated the cultivation of an excellent American 
cereal, maize ; and strove to improve the manufacture of bread. 

* The same sentiment, in a more practical and less ambitious form, had inspired the 
Englishman Cook, the victim of the savages to whom he oflferod the blessings of civ- 
ilization ; and had dictated the instructions given by the director of the marine, Fleu- 
rieu, and by Louis XVI. in person, to the unfortunate La Peyrouse, conamissioned 
to make a great voyage of circumnavigation, with two frigates, for an end at once 
political, commercial, philanthropic, and scientific (1785). The recommendations 
to La Peyrouse to seek every means of ameliorating the condition of the savages, 
and to avoid having recourse to force against them unless absolutely necessary, 
are very touching. '* His Majesty," it is said, " would regard it as one of the most 
happy successes of the expedition, could it be accomplish&l without the cost of a sin- 
gle life." — See LacreteUe, Hist, de France pendant ie XVIII, nide, t. VL p. 75. 
This humane wish was not granted. After three years of labors and discoveries pur* 
chased with cruel losses. La Peyrouse and his two vessels disappeared among the 
archipelagoes of Oceanica. After useless researches for many jrears, a fow relics of 
the shipwreck which had swallowed up so many precious lives were finally discovered 
on the reefii of Vanikoro. P. Margry has collected the materials for a Life of La Pey- 
rouse, which will present great interest 
VOL. n. 60 
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plunged in the Fountain of Xo^th ! Alas ! the new birth costs 
more dearly: we are born again only by passing through the 
anguish of death. 

The society of the eighteenth century ascribed to itself an 
easier destiny : while celebrating Rousseau, it cast far from it his 
harsh predictions and the threatening prophecies of a few medita- 
tive minds. Some associated the joys promised by the present 
life, so embellished, with the expectation of a future life ; others 
filled the earth with so many hopes, that it seemed to them to suf- 
fice for the human race. The enthusiasm of humanity and per- 
fectibility was personified in a man, who, in some sort, closed the 
philosopliic era of the eighteenth century, and who was soon to 
cast its last and solemn words to the winds of the revolutionary 
tempests which were ready to swallow it up. This was Condor- 
cet, a volcano covered with snow, as one of his contemporaries 
calls him ; the afiectionate disciple of Turgot, and the inheritor 
of his sentiments without their religious idealism and moral aus- 
terity ; a mind, a cross between Turgot and Voltaire ; the succes- 
sor of Fontenelle in the Academic EtUogieSy^' those funeral orations 
which philosophy had purloined from the Church," ^ and in which 
the scholars replaced the saints, but very far from thinking like 
Fontenelle concerning danffcrous truths^ and resolved to let them 
escape from his hand only at the cost of life ; the steadfast cham- 
pion of civil, political, and economical liberty, and of individual 
liberty, the basis of all liberty ; * one of the heralds of the crusade 
against negro slavery,' a crusade which assumed increasing pro- 
portions as '89 approached ; too much inclined to confound the 
moral and social world with the physical world ruled by mathe- 
matical laws, and to attempt to apply to the variable and passion- 



1 J. Reynand, Encydop, now,, art. Condobcbt. 

i In hiB work on the Influence of the American Revolution upon Europe, he condemned 
the maxim, too widely spread in the ancient and modern republics, that the minority 
may be legitimately sacrificed to the majority. — M€langee 6amomiquet, t. II. p. 545, 
GuiUanmin. At the same time, the partisan of political nnity, he published, in 1781, 
a refutation of Delolme, and a criticisim on the English Constitution. Like Franklin 
and Turgot, who went too far, much too far, — who confounded the legislative and 
the executive powers, he opposed the system of two houses, and was destined after- 
wards to apply to the republic that principle of unity which Tuigot and D'Argcnson 
applied to the monarchy, Unitary in every thing, after noble and sterile efforts to 
prevent the fatal division of the Jacobins i^nd the Girondins, he will be confounded 
by blind passion with the party accused of federaliiun, only through having coura- 
geously reproved the violation of the National Convention on the 31st of May, and 
having protested against the Constitution of 1793, as opening the door to federalism. 

s R(flexioni tur Vetdavagedee negres, 1781. 
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ate movemeuts of the one the exact and fixed rules of the other : ^ 
containing in himself almost all that there would be vigorous and 
original, and in part erroneous, in Saint-Simon, and in the diflFer- 
ent schools of the nineteenth century; which would seek perfecti- 
bility, above all, in the progress of the physical sciences and the 
advent of an industrial era ; dreaming, lastly, — he, the pupil of 
experimental philosophy, the child of Voltaire ! — of the immor- 
tality of the body in default of that of the soul, and thus disguis- 
ing under an obscure and fantastic form the indestructible 
sentiment of the infinite, he was to give his final conclusion only 
in a sketch traced in the depth of an outlaw's retreat,^ a stone's 
throw from the scafibld ; the monument of a faith in humanity 
which the loss of the sweet illusions of 1783 had been unable 
to shake ; a hymn to the indefinite perfectibility of man, written 
while awaiting death ; a work of a moral greatness which is the 
more astonishing, inasmuch as it was not sustained by the true 
religious ideal, — the ideal of perfectibility beyond the grave ; a 
greatness which could no longer even be comprehended in epochs 
of indifference, and debasement of soul ! 

The testament of Gondorcet will be found in this maxim, which 
expressed in advance all the legitimate aspirations of modern 
socialism : — 

"All social institutions should have for their end the ameliora- 
tion, in a physical, moral, and intellectual point of view, of tlie 
most numerous and the poorest classes.'" 

From Condorcet to the mystics, from the school of Ferney to 
cabalistic incantations, who could believe the transition natural ? 
It was found in the idea which Condorcet disclosed at the end 
of the career open to perfectibility ; in the dream of escaping 
physical death, the final limit where materialism ends, and re- 
nounces its action, and which leads the mind of man into the 
midst of an extra-scientific, extra-philosophical order. The age 
of Voltaire, in its decline, stretched out its hand to the occult 
sciences of tlie Middle Ages. 

1 We aro not, however, absolntelj to reject the attempts of mathematicuuiB in this 
respect. It is impossible to arrive at certainty in this path ; bat the chances of proba- 
bility to which moral fiicts, taken as a social whole, may be reduced, may be calcu- 
lated with profit. 

s Esquisx (Tun Tableau historique des progrh de I 'esprit humain, written in 1793, and 
published in 1795, by order of the National Convention. 

> Rapport & la Convention nationale attr VlnstnuAion publique. Concerning Condorcet, 
see his Biographie, by M. Arago. 1849, and the article of J. Reynaud, Eneydop. nou' 
wile. 
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Rousseau had effected a great and glorious reaction, in the 
name of sentiment, against that mutilated rationalism which had 
been made the servant of sensation ; but the limits within which 
Rousseau had the wisdom to confine his action, in order to render 
its effect more sure, had already ceased to satisfy the heart, and, 
. above all, the imagination. He had interdicted the mysteries 
which surround men on all sides : they were beginning again to 
seek to fathom them, with tendencies and in directions very 
different. Those even, at least many of those, who denied or 
doubted the simplest and most universal principles of religious 
philosophy, set about seeking, or rather inventing, the occult 
causes of things, the physical secret of life, like the adepts of 
ancient alchemy; and abdicated the experimental method, as well 
as rationalism, while remaining sensualists. Others, affecting 
strange and obscure formulas and practices, aspired only to 
create for themselves a political and social element adapted 
to excite the public strongly by the attraction of the unknown. 
Other minds, lastly, aimed higher in their sublime temerity ; wished 
to re-create the spiritual man, the principle of the social or ex- 
ternal man ; and undertook not only to bring back man to his true 
principle, God, but to cause him to find God in his heart as the 
immanent and perpetually active cause of his being ; to explain 
the world by man, and no longer man by the world ; and to reopen 
in this life the communication with the higher spheres, which 
seers had been believed to possess in all ages and countries. 

The secret societies were naturally the receptacle of all this 
ferment of ideas and ardent aspirations. From 1770, or a little 
before, Freemasonry, already very widely spread, assumed an 
immense growth, and tended to change in character. At first 
the simple instrument of tolerance, humanity, and fraternity, 
acting in a general and somewhat vague manner on the senti- 
ments of its adepts and of the society which they influenced,^ it 
tended to become an instrument of agitation and action, a di- 
rect organ of transformation. The tliree kinds of mysticism 
which we have just pointed out wrought upon and penetrated it 
simultaneously, — the mysticism which may be styled sensualis- 
tic ; the political mysticism, which was mystical only in appear- 
ance ; and the theosophic or true mysticism. 

1 The goyernments that sought to pass for enlightened at first favored Freemasoniy, 
like the philosophy of the eighteenth century. It is known that Frederick the Great 
was a Freemason. Strange to say, the Emperor Francis I., the hasband of Maria 
Theresa, was one also. 
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Prom 1778, a (Jennan physician profoundly stirred Paris by 
announcing the cure of all diseases by the virtue of a universal 
agent which he had discovered, and which ho directed at his 
pleasure. All beings, Mesmer affirmed, are plunged into an 
ocean of fluid, by the medium of which they act upon each other. 
Man can concentrate this fluid, and direct the currents upon his 
follows, either by immediate contact, or from a distance, by the 
direction of the finger or of any conductor whatsoever. These 
currents carry health and life with them into the bodies, the 
functions of which are disordered. They cure nervous diseases 
directly, and all other diseases indirectly. Through its analogy 
to magnetic attraction or mineral magnetism, Mesmer styled this 
influence animal magnetism. Certain prodigies of ancient sys- 
tems of religion, miraculous cures by the imposition of hands, 
trances of a multitude of people, and other extraordiary phe- 
nomena wrought by men upon other men, were, according to 
the audacious innovator, nought but magnetic phenomena. 

The impression produced by Mesmer was immense. The 
women, the youth, all minds enamoured with what was un- 
known, and captivated by the boundless hopes which were the 
characteristic of the times, were carried away with it.^ Many 
thinkers were glad at last to see some other explanation given 
of the mysterious facts of history than the hackneyed charge of 
imposture against all thaumaturgists, and founders of religious 
systems. As to the masses, they rushed to Mesmer's tvb with 
an eagerness far more general than that with which they had 
formerly flocked to the grave of the Deacon Paris. We shall 
not recount those fantastic but well-known incidents in which 
the convulsions of Saint-Medard were well-nigh renewed under a 
less violent and gloomy aspect, or the obstinate disputes of Mes- 
mer and his disciples with the scientific bodies ; disputes which 
ended in the celebrated report made by Bailli, in the name of a 
commission appointed from the Faculty of Medicine and the 
Academy of Sciences (1784). Science, by the voice of Bailli, 
rejected as arbitrary the hypothesis of the magnetic fluid, and 
consequently the power of directing this fluid, which Mesmer 
and his disciples ascribed to themselves ; and, without absolutely 
denying the phenomena pointed out, attributed them exclu- 
sively to a moral cause, — the power of the imagination. To deny 

* The correspondence of La Fayctto with Washington preseires very cnrions traces 
of this enthusiasm. — M^m. de La Fayette, t. II. p. 93. The yonthfal defender of 
American liberty was wholly subjugated by Mesmer. 
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these phenomena, indeed, involved historical difficulties far graver 
than their admission within certain limits ; but it is very doubtful 
whether the explanation of Bailli was sufficient, although there is 
reason to believe tliat the unknown cause which acted so power- 
fully upon the nervous system of man was in a far greater degree 
moral than physical. 

The developments which mesmerism received, and which alto- 
gether transformed its character, proceeded in the direction which 
we have just indicated. Natural somnambulism, and its aston- 
ishing effects, explained in past times by superhuman causes, 
either beneficent or malevolent, was obscurely understood. The 
eighteenth century had neglected these strange facts. Suddenly 
an artificial sonmambulism was produced. The brothers Puy- 
S^gur, the disciples of Mesmer, induced upon the sick, by the 
exercise of magnetic action, whatever might be its nature, in- 
stead of the nervous crises of Mesmer's htb^ an abnormal sleep ; 
during which the somnambulist had the power of looking within 
his own body, or that of the person with whom he was placed in 
magnetic connection, and at times, even, it was claimed, of exceed- 
ing all the limits assigned to the action and scope of our senses, and 
of extending far into space, and even into time, a vision which was 
no longer that of the body ; that is, of recovering the second-sigM 
of the seers and sibyls. Here the materialism still contained in 
the theory of Mesmer finally disappeared, and men floated in pure 
mysticism. The interpretation of the historical traditions by 
magnetism completed and embraced all the mysteries of antiquity. 
The fascination redoubled together with the opposition : the ma- 
terialists were exasperated at so sudden and unexpected a reac- 
tion ; the scholars were terrified and indignant at seeing the 
ancient world of the occult sciences suddenly reappear, and defy 
experimental philosophy and prudential methods, the parents 
of so much progress. Spiritualistic philosophy itself had rea- 
son to be troubled at such a tendency in the public mind, so 
full of peril and delusion. This tendency, however, it must be 
said, was superficial in the greater number. The genius of the 
eighteenth century speedily recovered from the kind of surprise 
which it had experienced, and turned this effervescent ardor 
again to politics : nevertheless, magnetism and somnambulism 
continued at intervals to excite a lively interest, and to manifest 
facts outside of the ordinary laws of physics, although these facts 
did not become sufficiently established to enter the domain of 
science. The problem remained a problem. 
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The mystical movement had attained its highest degree else- 
where than in magnetism. Secret adepts of doctrines emanating 
from the Cabala, or mystical philosophy of the Jews, and from 
the Alexandrine and Gnostic Neo-Platonism revived by the Renais- 
sance, had always continued here and there since the sixteenth 
century. A singular personage, Martinez Pasqualis, a Portu- 
guese Jew, as it is believed, introduced into a number of the 
French Masonic lodges, from 1754 to 1768, a rite bearing the 
Hebrew title of Cohens (priests). In the initiation-ceremonies 
of the Martinists, as the disciples of Martinez were called, not 
only internal communications with the world of spirits, but 
visible manifestations, that is to say, theurgic evocations and 
superstitious practices, mingled with an otherwise elevated ideali- 
ty, were in question. A young oflScer, named Saint-Martin,^ was 
initiated at Bordeaux by Martinez, — one of the most religious 
and purest souls that ever dwelt on earth. He did not long 
remain bound to this cabalistic sect : while admitting the reality 
of the superhuman intercourse which was sought therein, he 
rejected it as dangerous, and confined himself to pure theosophy. 
The book. On Truth and Error^ by an Unknown Philosopher^ a 
work of a veiled greatness, and a fascination the more capti- 
vating, inasmuch as we . feel therein soul communing with soul 
apart from all earthly preoccupation, the anonymous work of 
Samt-Martin, did not methodically set forth the common founda- 
tion of Hebraic and Platonic mysticism, the theory of man 
created in a state of enlightenment, liberty, and immortality, 
then falling by his own fault into the domain of corporeal nature 
and death ; into the region of fathers and mothers^ as Saint- 
Martin forcibly says, but able to rise again towards his first 
source by a good use of the liberty which remains to him.' Saint- 
Martin did not argue like a philosopher or a theologian : he re- 
vived these antique ideas by an outpouring of Christian sentiment 
of singular power. Spiritual life itself appeared in action in his 
words. Whatever may be thought of the foundation of his doc- 
trine, he was admirable when ho showed human science wasting 
its strength on phenomena, instead of going back to the cause, 
and foolishly persisting in explaining the universe without God, 

1 The nssemblance of his name to that of his master has often caused them to be 
confounded. 

s Printed at Lyons, in 1775, under the imprint of Edinburgh. 

' This is one of the two great contradictory explanations of human destiny, and thtt 
antithesis of that of our fathers, the Druids and the bards, which was creation in the 
lowest deginee of being, with an ascending progression. 
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instead of explaining the unirerso by Qtod. It is not our prov- 
ince to follow him in the c|eyelopment of his gigantic d priori;^ 
but we must point out the traces of his thought in history. To 
him belonged the tlieocratic idea which was to manifest itself, 
subsequent to 1830, in the Saint-Simonian sect ; a sect very con- 
trary, however, to the spirit of Saint-Martin. The Unknown Phi- 
losopher desired the government of one alone ; the most loving, 
the most enlightened, the rehabilUaied man should assert his 
claims, and set himself up by divine authority* Tliere is no 
legitimate government, he asserts, except that of the rehabilitated 
man over other men who have not attained this condition. In 
the ideal state, with all humanity rehabilitated^ and raised again 
to its primordial condition, there would be no governments: 
every man would be king. 

This idea, long before Saint-Simonism, infiltrated itself more 
or less obscurely into the Revolution until the time of Robespierre, 
as the enemies of the formidable leader of the Jacobins instinc- 
tively felt ; for Saint-Martin, personally an entire stranger to the 
desperate strife of parties and the sanguinary interpretation which 
was given to his ideas, was involved in the persecution waged 
against Catherine Th^ot, Dom Gerle, and some other revolution- 
ary mystics, shortly before the 9th Thermidor, by the men who 
were paving the way for the fall of Robespierre. 

We must revert to previous years, and to personages less pure 
and more restless than Saint-Martin. We cannot abstain from 
mentioning here a fantastic figure who appeared in Paris about 
the time that Mesmer quitted this capital, in 1781, and who, with- 
out forming a sect like Mesmer, made almost as much noise as the 
discoverer of magnetism ; namely, the pretended Count Caglios- 
tro,' half-charlatan, half-enthusiast, moved by the ambition to 
play an extraordinary part rather than by cupidity, and who, 
owing to the singular attraction of his physiognomy and address, 
succeeded in gaining credit with numerous men of importance, 
and in exercising a certain influence over the Masonic lodges. 



1 He published a considerable nomberof works, both original, and translated from 
the great German mystic Jacob Boehme, from 1775 to 1803, the epoch of his death. 
Wo will only remark that Saint-Martin did not depart from the ideas of ordinary 
Christian theology concerning the source of evil, the introduction of evil into the world 
by a being superior to man, and fallen before him ; while another celebrated mystic 
of the eighteenth century, the Swede Swedenborg, admitted no other angels of good 
and evil than the souls of men transmigrated to another state of existence. The W<m- 
den of Heaven and Hdl, by Swedenborg, was translated in 1783. 

* He was a Sicilian, by the name of Joseph Balsamo. 
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while circulating the most absurd fables concerning his origin 
and life, and evoking the souls of the dead like a magician of 
antiquity. We shall presently meet him again in tho celebrated 
affair of the diamond necklace, which was destined to consum- 
mate the discredit of the royal family, and to accelerate the fall 
of the throne. If the deposition wrung from him by the Holy 
Office of Rome, in 1790, may be relied on, ho revealed the 
source from which he obtained funds to provide for his eiTant 
and luxurious life. This money came from the coffers of a great 
secret society, founded since 1776, in Germany, by the Bavarian 
professor Weishaupt. It was Cagliostro's mission to induce the 
French Freemasons to favor Weishaupt's projects. 

The political spirit had already penetrated deeply into Free- 
masonry. The maxims of liberty, equality, and fraternity, which 
the Revolution was speedily to consecrate in the imperishable for- 
mula of its political ternary, constituted the principal foundation 
of the high grades recently superadded to the ancient Masonic 
hierarchy. This hierarchy had been strongly concentrated, in 
1772, by the creation of the Grand Orient, with jurisdiction over 
all the lodges of France and a number of foreign lodges ; and 
Freemasonry, faithful to its habit of seeking supporters on the 
very steps of the throne, had elected as grand master, after 
the Prince de Conti, the young Duke de Chartres. Almost all the 
men destined to play any important part in the Revolution fig- 
ured in the lodges of Paris or the provinces. Coudorcet, a mem- 
ber of the celebrated Lodge of the Nine Sisters, into which Voltaire 
was received, has indicated, in his Sketch of the Progress of the 
Human Mind, what blows had been dealt to monarchical idolatry 
and superstition by secret societies sprung from the order of the 
Templars. In the high grades, moreover, were found represented 
tlie different and even contrary tendencies of which we have 
spoken, united by sentiments of progress, philanthropy, and en- 
franchisement. 

This diversity, which likewise existed outside of France, the 
German Weishaupt undertook to efface, and at the same time 
to transform the great intellectual and moral association into a 
universal conspiracy. This man, " one of the profoundest con- 
spirators that ever existed,"^ dreamed of doing, to demolish 
the ancient regime, what Loyola had done to save the Roman 

1 Louis Blanc, Hist, de la Revolution, t. II. p. 84. — See the whole of Loais Blanc's 
brilliant chapter on the Rovolutionaiy mystics ; keeping in mind the difference of 
oar stand-points, esj^edallj in the interpretation given to the idea of Sain^Martin. 
▼OL. n. 61 
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church. He organized by the side of Freemasonry, and with 
the hope of absorbing it, a counter society of Jesus, with all the 
maxims and all the practices of the Jesuits carried beyond the 
Jesuits themselves, — passive obedience, universal espionage, 
the principle that the end justifies tlie means, etc.* . In four or 
five years, indeed, he extended a truly formidable network over 
Germany, and, by means of his adepts, succeeded in participat- 
ing in sll public affairs, and knowing the cabinet secrets of all 
the princes. He did not aim, at least for the present, to prepare 
the way for popular movements, but to make converts of persons 
of importance, and to raise his affiliated members to important 
positions in order to influence and direct the governments. What 
was the aim of illuminism, the name which the secret doctrine of 
Weishaupt borrowed from the mystics ? This aim, for which he 
displayed such surprising practical faculties, and which he pur- 
sued by moving so many men and things with such eager ardor 
for success, and so little care for morality, was the most intan- 
gible Utopia that could ever have been imagined by a solitary 
thinker, remote from the world and from all reality. Such a 
contrast could scarcely be seen anywhere but in Germany. 
Weishaupt had erected into an absolute theory the misanthropic 
sally of Rousseau against the institution of property and society; 
and without heeding the declaration so explicitly made by Rous- 
seau, of the impossibility of abolishing property and society once 
established, he proposed as the end of illuminism the abolition of 
property, social authority, and nationality, and the return of the 
human race to Uie happy condition wherein it formed but one famir 
ly^ without artificial needs, without useless sciences, with every 
father a priest and magistrate, — a priest we know not of what 
religion ; for, despite the frequent invocation to the God of Na- 
ture in the initiation-rites, many indications give rise to the pre- 
sumption that Weishaupt, like Diderot and Holbach, had no other 
God than Nature herself. From his doctrine thus proceeded Ger- 
man UttrorHegelianismj and the system of anarchy recently devel- 
oped in France, where its physiognomy indicates a foreign origin.' 

1 He borrowed at the same time from goTcmments the practice of violating the 
secrecy of letters. 

9 Here the chimerical spirit of Weishaupt is most clearlj manifested. Rousseau, 
preserving the good sense of genius even in paradox, knew well that the human race 
in the savage state, far from forming a sinrjle family, could offer nothing but isolated 
individuals. It was the human race only virtually : it was not such in point of fact, 
since it was not conscious of its unity. 

' Altlioagh French manners are diametrically opposed to communism, the Utopian 
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The detailed history of Grerman illaminism does not belong to 
our subject. It is important only to observe that the great ma- 
jority of the illuminati were never initiated into the whole thought 
of Weishaupt, which explains the facility with which he united 
80 many men who defined the progress of humanity quite dif- 
ferently from himself. It was in 1782, at the time of the general 
congress held by the delegates from the Freemasons of all coun- 
tries at Wilhemsbad, that he made his principal attempt to possess 
himself of Freemasonry. The illuminati disputed the ascend- 
ency in the congress with the Martinist and Swedenborgian 
mystics, and obtain^ the affiliation of a great number of the dep- 
uties ; but these conversions, which did not go to the bottom of 
things, did not produce the results outside of Germany hoped for 
by Weisliaupt. The propaganda of the illuminati, nevertheless, 
continued its progress ; but it was very difficult for such an or- 
ganization long to remain secret. Its existence was revealed to 
the Bavarian government from 1785 to 1786. The papers of 
Weishaupt fell into the hands of the Elector of Bavaria, who, pro- 
bably guided by the ex-Jesuits, caused them to be printed, and 
sent them to all the governments of Europe, in order to warn 
them of the danger encountered by all altars and all thrones. 
Little heed was given to this warning; and it was with a sovereign 
prince, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, that the outlawed Weishaupt 
found an asylum for the remainder of his days. This duke. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, so famous since the Seven- Years' 
War, and several other (Jermau princes, were affiliated to the 
illuminati of Weishaupt ; while the hereditary Prince of Prussia, 
the nephew of Frederick the Great, was completely ruled by the 
Swedenborgian and other mystics.* The affiliated princes believed 
that they had nothing to fear from a reformer who had not told 
them every thing, and who, moreover, in the initiation-rites, pro- 
tested against all appeal to the force of the masses while men 
remained as they were, and declared that thousands and thovr 
sands of years would perhaps be needed to attain the end. It 
should nevertheless be acknowledged, that, when the French Rev- 
olution broke out, our armies met useful auxiliaries among the 
illuminati of the Rhenish provinces, who probably were unwilling 

spirit in France, when it attacks proportj, is natarallj more inclined to invoke organ- 
ized, commani&m than anarchy : the latter is German. 

^ It was to please Frederick the Great, and to draw his nephew from the illuminati, ^ 
for alJ the secret societies were confounded under this name, — that Mirabean wrote 
his Lettre mar Ca^lunUro et Lemaler, 178€ 
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to go as far as their former leader, but desired to reach the end 
more quickly. 

Weishaupt, however, personally took no part in the great events 
which so closely followed his retreat to Gotha ; and the relations 
which the other leaders of the illuminati, his successors, formed 
with Parisian Freemasonry, may indeed have introduced therein 
some measures adapted to concentrate and strengthen the unity 
of action of the order, but by no means the personal principles of 
Weishaupt. The communist doctrines which were manifested 
later under an evangelical form in Fauchet, and under a material 
and violent form in Babeuf, proceeded from Morelii and Mabli, 
more or less rightly understood, rather than from the leader 
of the illuminati. Freemasonry remained among us, until 1789, 
the general instrument of philosophy and the laboratory of the 
Revolution, not the organ of a wholly exceptional sect. In a word, 
it was well-nigh what it was desired to be by a man of a genius as 
practical as that of Weishaupt was impractical, and who had pro- 
jected its reformation in order to give it a more precise end, at 
the very moment when Weishaupt dreamed of drowning it in his 
illuminism. In 1776, the youthful Mirabeau had drawn up a 
plan of reform, in which he proposed to the Masonic order to labor 
with moderation, but with resolution and persevering activity, 
progressively to transform the world, to undermine despotism, 
and to pursue civil, economical, and religious emancipation, and 
the full conquest of individual liberty.* 

The men of thought, as we have said, made way for the men 
of action. While Voltaire, Rousseau, and Turgot, who constituted 
the link between these two kinds of men, descended to the grave, 
the strange and restless figure of Mirabeau began to appear 
on the horizon, with its magnificent ugliness^ illuminated by so 
many flashes of light ; a Titanic ugliness alike powerful in good 
and in evil ; a physiognomy furrowed by Ughtnings, in which the 
signs of the most unbridled passion and the profoundest good 
sense struggled for mastery ; a vicious great man, and very sorry 
for being such ; full of regrets for a past which he could not efface, 
and for habits which he could not break ; and who remained in 
vice too lofty of mind and even of heart not to feel the price of 
virtue, — of that virtue which perhaps he only lacked to become 
the first man of his times, and the undisputed leader of the 
greatest movement of history. 

^ M€m, de Mirabeau, 1. 11. liv. vi. He earned moderation so far at that time as to 
admit of indemnity to the seigniors who should renounce feudal rights. 
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Let us, at least, do him this justice, — that, through the moral 
errors and the deplorable compromises of his life, he pursued with 
full sincerity the conquest of free institutions ; thus insuring to 
his tempestuous memory the forgiveness of posterity. The victim 
of the abuse of paternal power, the son of a feudal race which had 
preserved all its primitive strength and violence amidst the gen- 
eral enervation of the noble caste, rebelling against this race which 
oppressed him, yet retaining its energies, its instincts, and in part 
its sentiments, he opposed despotism of every kind as a personal 
enemy. Dragged from prison to prison by the lettres de cachet 
obtained by his father, he wrote the Essay on Despotism in the 
Chateau of If (1772) at twenty-three ;* the Advice to the Hessians ^ 
to urge them to refuse obedience to the unworthy prince who sold 
their blood to the English in his refuge in Holland (1777) ; and 
his book, on Lettres de Cachet^ in the donjon of Vincennes 
(1778).* Each of his anonymous books, the abrupt eloquence of 
which reproduced his father's vigorous originality and bursts of 
ideas cleared from the rubbish and confusion of the aged econo- 
mist, — each of his books was an act. His writings were already 
what his immortal discourses were to be. 

Ho in turn, after Turgot, resumed the design of transforming 
the monarchy, but by means and in conditions quite different. 
The age had progressed. Reformation in high places no longer 
sufficed, — was no longer possible. What Mirabeau desired was 
revolution, with the King at the head : in a word, it was still roy- 
alty, but no longer monarchy. The hereditary transmission of 
the throne was no longer a principle, but a fact subordinate to the 
sovereignty of the people.' 

Revolution with royalty was much more difficult than reforma- 

1 « Man's place is in society, whateyer Rousseau maj have said/' etc. 

3 It was in this that he refuted the enlightened despotism of his father and other econ- 
omists, as incompatible with civil liberty ; and that he wrote the menacing sentence, 
" I ask whether there is to-daj a government in Europe, the Helvetic and Batavian 
confederations and the British isles alone excepted, which, judged according to the 
principles of the Declaration of the American Congress of Joly 4, 1776, would not 
have forfeited its rights." 

This book was in some sort the Social Contract revised and limited with a view to a 
speedy application. For instance, Mirabeau, while laying down the sovereignty of the 
people, excluded, like Voltaire and Mabli, the lowest classes from political rights, — an 
exclusion which he afterwards retracted ; and, though he desired the arming of the 
people (the national guard), it was the land-owning and settled portion of the people, 
He demanded the responsibility of all magistrates ; the entire separation of the legisla* 
tive, the executive, and the judicial powers ; the abolition of entailments, and of all 
laws tending to favor equality. 

' LdtrtB de cachet, ap. M^n» de Mirabeau, t. V. p. 3G. 
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tioH by royalty would lately have been : the* chances of realization, 
above all the chances of duration, were much less : perhaps it was 
not yet an absolute impossibility, at least for a brief period. 

Scarcely released from his long captivity (about the end of 
1780), Mirabeau strove to redeem himself from discredit, and to 
effect a reconciliation with the government in order to counsel it, at 
the same time that he continued his innovating, or, to speak more 
truly, revolutionary writings. He wrote a memorial to the Queen ; 
he projected for her, in order to restore her popularity and to 
give her active occupation, a kind of ministry of the fine arts ; 
he wished her to finish the Louvre, and to form the Gallery of 
the Museum with all the masterpieces of art which were piled 
up in obscurity in the turrets of the royal residences ; he threw 
out a multitude of ingenious or grand ideas concerning the em- 
bellishment of Paris, which have since been partly realized. On 
the other hand, he published under his name, and with great 
^clat, at the instigation of Franklin, his Considerations on the Or- 
der of Cincinnatus^ in which he attacked every species of privilege 
attached to the nobility, while attacking the kind of republican 
knighthood which the ofiicers of the liberating army of the United 
States had just instituted among themselves (September, 1784).^ 
He strove to have one foot in the cabinet, and the other on the 
most advanced ground of the boldest writers. For several years, 
his prophetic words did not weary of resounding in the ears of 
the men of power who were about to cease to exist ! But to 
what prophet have powers destined to perish ever hearkened ? 

I The danger of this association was in the design entertained by the American offi- 
cers of transmitting the decoration of the Cincinnatas to their children. They aban- 
doned the project 
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Almost immediately after the close of the war again brought 
the royal power face to face with the internal perils, wo have 
seen the ministry of finance, the most important ministry, fall 
into the hands of a new comptroller-general, to whom Mirabeau 
was to lend, for a brief time, the assistance of his pen. 

What was the real worth of this so much disputed personage ? 
Concerning Calonne's morality, there is but one opinion;* con- 
cerning his capacity, opinions arc divided. All grant him a cap- 
tivating mind, a great facility of conception and labor, and a 
singular gift of fascination ; but, in general, it has been believed, 
either that he suffered himself to be carried away by the illusions 
with which he fascinated others, or that his perverse frivolity 
staked the destinies of the State from day to day in a great game 
of chance. " Your vision is always bounded by the success of 
the moment," wrote Mirabeau to him in a fit of anger; ^'and the 

1 His Gondact towards 3La Chalotais had heen even more ignominious than wo hare 
described it : he had obtained the confidence of this gnat magistrate in order to weare 
a treacherons plot for his destrnction. 
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horizon of your ideas never extends any farther." * An historian 
of our times * believes, on the contrary, that the frivolity was only 
superficial ; that Calonne followed a profound and well-digested 
plan ; that he completed the ruin of the finances in the manner 
that we shall witness, only because he was persuaded that half- 
measures were powerless, and that the privileged orders would 
renounce their privileges only in the presence of absolute neces- 
sity and on the brink of appalling ruin ; and that he wished to 
bring them, without their knowledge, to the brink of this gulf, 
and to terrify them by its sudden revelation. 

We do not attribute to this man such consistency and profun- 
dity ; neither, do we attribute to him all the blindness which 
others ascribe to him. He took tlie finances as a venture ; but 
the adventurer had too much intelligence not to suspect at least 
that ho would finally reach a point where all known expedients 
would become impracticable. "We will dextrously readjust 
aiSairs ; we will sustain them as long as we can by force of char- 
latanism and audacity ; we will live on joyously from day to day ; 
we will grant to all who ask ; wo will give the court a last festi- 
val : then, when the cup is empty, if we can no longer fill it, 
we will launch on the ocean of great reforms, and copy Turgot 
as late as possible. Meanwhile, we sliall have enjoyed and 
lived." These were probably the true sentiments of this man, who 
acknowledged to a grave personage, the aged Machault, that he 
would not have undertaken the King's affairs had it not been for 
the bad condition of his own.' 

The Kuig's affairs were indeed in a deplorable state when Ca- 
lonne entered the comptroller-generalship. The treasury was 
empty.* The old and new systems of finance, the revcnue- 

^ Soe Mirabefin's forcible list of charges against Calonne, ap. M^m, de Mirdbeau, 
t. IV. p. 192. 

' Louis Blanc, Hist, de la Rfvolution fran^ise, t IE. ch. y. 

s He made indeed another confession, to the great surprise of the ex-minister, who 
had done nothing, according to his own words, ** to merit such extraordinary confi- 
dence." He told him, that, in his first interview with the King, he had acknowledged 
to Louis XVI. that his debts amounted to two hundred and twenty thousand francs. 
"A comptroller-general," he said to the King, "can easily find means of liquidating 
his debts ; but I prefer to owe every thing to the goodness of your majesty." Louis, 
without saying a word, took from a desk two hundred and thirty thousand francs' 
worth of stock of the Company of the Waters of Paris, and gave them to Calonne, 
who kept the stock, and succeeded in paying his debts in another manner ! — See 
Monthion, Particularity sur hs ministres des Jinances, p. 279. 

4 There were only three hundred and sixty thousand francs in the treasury. Ca- 
lonne, in his Afemorial to the King, to produce more efiect, said that there were only 
two bags of twelve hundred crowns each. 
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farmers and the bankers, — credit under both its forms, — were dis- 
organized by the annulment of the leases of the farms, and the 
suspension of payment by the bank of discount. The consolidated 
debt had increased three hundred and forty-five millions since 
the fall of Necker, or in two years and a lialf. Tliere existed 
an arrearage of two hundred and twenty millions on the marine, 
of one hundred and seventy millions on various other things, one 
hundred and seventy-six millions of advances, and a deficit of 
eighty millions, for the current year; in all, six hundred and forty- 
six millions of floating debt due. The annual revenue amounted 
to five hundred and five millions ; but from this it was necessary 
to deduct two hundred and five millions for rentes constituted, 
and interest on advances and securities, together with forty-five 
millions for the redemption of annuities and lotteries : there re- 
mained, therefore, but two hundred and fifty-five millions at the 
disposal of tlie government, and the ordinary expenses required 
at least three hundred millions. The annual deficit, until the 
redemption of all the annuities and lotteries, that is for many 
years, must be, therefore, fifty millions.* 

Calonne began his career brilliantly. He gained a majority in 
the counciP by inducing Vergennes to consent to the suppres- 
sion of the committee of finance, which placed those of the 
ministers who were not members of it in an inferior position. 
He won the favor of the financiers by reestablishing the lease of 
the farms (November 9, 1783). He revived credit by suppress- 
ing the compulsory currency of the notes of the bank of discount 
before the time fixed by his predecessor. The bankers and a trea- 
sury-broker enabled the bank to meet its engagements; and a 
favorable official statement of its assets and debts, adroitly circu- 
lated among the people, reanimated confidence : a thousand new 
shares which were issued were readily taken, and the bank en- 
larged its operations, and regained the greatest favor.^ Calonne 
took advantage of this first success to close a loan of his prede- 
cessor which had not been filled, and to open another of one hun- 
dred millions of liie-rentesy on conditions seductive to the lenders, 
and onerous to the State (December, 1783). The pai'liament 



1 Bailli, HlsL financihrt de la France, 1. 11. p. 250. 

' Ue entered the council, as minister of State, January 23, 1784. 

* The bank was obliged always to hold specie to the amount of at least one-fourth 
of the value of the notes in circulation : the discount was limited to ninety days, at 
four per cent a month, and four and a half per cent for a longer term. — Mem. de 
Bachaumont, t. XXIII. p. 35. 
VOL. It. 62 
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registered it, with remonstrances. It cost Calonne nothing to 
reply to remonstrances by promises. He had lavished them in 
advance in the preamble of the edict announcing the loan. '< Order, 
economy, and regularity presided over all transactions ; and the 
establishment of a balance between the receipts and expenditures 
would speedily lead to the diminution of the taxes." The loan 
succeeded to such a degree, that it attained a premium of eleven 
per cent above the par value. The Dutch, who took advantage 
of peace to withdraw their money from the Bank of England and 
invest it in France, greatly conduced to its prompt success. 

A decree of the council, March J4, 1784, seemed to begin to 
justify the fair promises of Calonne. The winter having been 
long and severe, and followed by great inundations, the King 
granted seven millions for assistance and repairs, to be obtained in 
groat part by retrenchment in the King's houseliold, the public 
buildings, the pensions, the favors, and the large salaries. It 
was announced that the preparatory inquiries (commenced under 
Turgot) for the suppression of the internal customs were being 
actively carried forward. In August, 1784, a sinking-fund was 
again created, which was endowed with three millions a year, and 
to which were likewise assigned the arrears of the perpetual retUes 
which were extinguished with these three millions, and of the 
li^Q-retUes in proportion to their extinction, estimated at twelve 
million francs a year. According to the calculations furnished 
to Calonne by a friend of Mirabeau, an able financier, by the 
name of Panchaud, who had studied the mechanism of compound 
interest, already successfully employed by the English, tlie new 
fund would extinguish, in twenty-five years, more than twelve 
hundred and sixty millions of the debt, both floating and consoli- 
dated, and liberate the treasury from more than ninety-one 
millions of arrears and other annual obligations. Calonne de- 
clared that even war, should it be renewed, would not suspend 
the operations of this liberating institution.^ 

Wise men shook their heads ; but the public was for a moment 
dazzled. Calonne achieved a truly incredible triumph. If, in 
this too-forgetful nation, there is any part of the population which 
remembers and obstinately retains its afiectious and hatreds, it is 
doubtless Brittany. It was in the country of La Chalotais that 
Calonne was best known ; yet he found means of raising the cry 



^Andennes Lois fratifaises, t. XXVII. p. 464; Bailli, t. II. p. 253; Droz, t. I. 
p. 454. 
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of ^^Lanff live Calonne!** in Rennes itself, at the gates of that 
Palace of Justice which had witnessed his ignominy ! His prede- 
cessor, the keeper of the seals, and the minister of the King's 
household, had plotted to suppress the States of Brittany, and to 
reduce this province to the condition of the paj/s d' Election. Ca- 
lonne procured the abandonment of this dangerous and iniquitous 
undertaking ; protested to and partly persuaded the most influen- 
tial Bretons that he had formerly been calumniated ; caused the 
restitution to the States of the appointment of their deputies, 
with other concessions ; and obtained from them, with acclama- 
tions, a gratuity of double the usual amount ! (November-Decem- 
ber, 1784.)^ 

The joy of the court was far greater than that of the public ; 
but the conduct of affairs suited this little privileged world too 
well for the satisfaction long to be shared by society at large. Ca- 
lonne was the first to laugh with the courtiers at the grave max- 
ims which he displayed before the King, the parliaments, and the 
public. He explained to them his true economic theory, a broad 
economy f which consisted in spending freely in order to appear 
ricli, and in appearing rich in order to be able to borrow largely. 
The courtiers understood this kind of economy better than that 
of Turgot and Necker. Practice corresponded to theory. The 
treasury was open without reservation to the princes, the Queen, 
and the men in credit. The brothers of the King were not con- 
tent with their immense revenues : their debts were paid. The 
Queen desired Saint-Clou^: that magnificent residence of the 
Duke of Orleans was purchased for her. The Prince de Guemen^ 
had become bankrupt for thirty millions, as has already been said: 
the domain of Lorient and some other feudal estates of the 
Rohans were purchased of him for the King, at an exorbitant 
price, to aid him in appeasing his creditors. Every great noble 
involved in debt who had an estate to sell offered it to the King. 
In three years, seventy millions were expended in these useless 
and onerous purchases.* Those who wished to exchange estates 
instead of selling them were equally well received ; and it is needless 
to say that the crown was never the gainer in these transactions. 
Calonne and his friends did not forget themselves in obliging 
others. All means were legitimate to the comptroller-general that 
would secure him partisans. The croupes and preferred shares 

> Mim, de Bachaunumt, t. XXVIL p. 101 ; Droz, 1 1, p. 402. 
* Wo mnst deduct from Calonne's account Rambooillet, purchased before his ac- 
cession, despite his predecessor. 
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in the farms aud the administration of the indirect taxes by the 
government, the leases and contracts given out privately instead 
of being put up for competition, and the increase and reversion of 
pensions, reappeared, and this at the very moment that a royal 
declaration (May 8, 1785) announced that pensions would be 
granted thenceforth only in proportion to the extinction of those 
existing. Fiscal dues were null and void with respect to all who 
had access to the comptroller-general. Galonno daily granted 
the diminution or entire remission of the duties imposed upon the 
transmission of office or the transfer of feudal estates. The reve- 
nues from the domains, the aids, the villaui-taxes, and the salt- 
taxes, lost more than two millions annually through remissions by 
favor. The prodigious amount of the royal orders on the treasury, 
the expenditurea screened from the regular accounts, exceeded, 
after the fall of Necker, any thing that had been witnessed under 
Louis XV. The royal orders on the treasury amounted, in 1785, 
to more than one hundred and thirty-six millions,^ more than 
twenty-one millions of which were in drafts at sight, for what 
persons or what objects no one knew. All the expenses increased 
at a mad rate. The spirit of indolence and disorder invaded the 
bureaux, after the example of the cabinet of the minister. What 
had constituted eight divisions and cost three hundred thousand 
francs in the time of the Abb6 Terrai, laborious and orderly in 
his vices, was transformed, under Galonne, into twenty-eight 
departments, which expended three millions. 

Among so many insane and criminal dilapidations, a single ob- 
ject of expenditure would have been deserving of praise, although 
display had too great a part therein, had the continuance and 
completion of what was undertaken been insured by a provident 
administration ; namely, those works commenced everywhere for 
the embellishment and sanitary improvement of the large cities, 
and especially the works in the seaports and on the canals, — works 
in which the government was seconded, and sometimes anticipated 
by the provinces and towns. On seeing the fruitful activity dis- 
played in enlarging or improving the harbors of Havre, Dunkirk, 
Dieppe, La Bochelle, Agde, and Cette, and completing the canali- 
zation of Languedoc^ by joining the basin of the Rhone to those 
of the Loire, the Seine, and the Rhone, by three new canals,' — on 

1 Thej had amoniited to still more in 1783, — more than one hundred and fortj-fiTe 
millions. — See Bailli, Hist, Jinandere, t. U. p. 266. 

* The canal from Beaacaire to Aigucs-Mortes. 

' The Central, the Burgundj, and the Rhone and the Bhine Canala. The plana of 
the Deny Canal T^ere also decided upon in 1786. 
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seeing that Titanic undertaking of Cherbourg which was at last 
to realize the idea of Colbert,^ and to give to France, in spite of 
Nature, a formidable port of war at the entrance of the Channel, 
who could have believed himself on the eve of the fall of a mon- 
archy and a system of society ? 

To provide for the requirements of such a gift, Calonne com- 
pleted the ruin of the future. He paid annually nearly thirty 
millions of interest on the advances made to the treasury. He 
sold to the counties of Bar-sur-Seine and Auxerre the redemption 
of the aids in perpetuity ; and, in order to obtain a loan of ten 
millions at interest from the States of maritime Flanders, he 
pledged to them for ten years, in consideration of a trifling trib- 
ute, the taxes on consumption, termed Droits des qtuUre memr 
bres de Flandre. He restored the monopoly of the India trade by 
establfshing a new privileged company, upon which he relied for 
advances in case of need.^ He raised money by creating fiscal 
offices ; reestablished all those alternate offices, those duplicate posts, 
which had been abolished under Turgot and Necker ; and made an 
enormous present, also at the expense of the State, to the receiv- 
ers-general, the number of which he had just increased from 
twelve to forty-eight. Some thirty-two millions of those rescripts, 
the payment of which had formerly been suspended by Terrai, 
were still in circulation. Instead of redeeming this depreciated 
paper from the sinking-fund, Calonne permitted the receivers-gen- 
eral to buy it up at a low rate, then redeemed it at par. 

The first loan of Calonne and the fruits of his expedients were 
consumed. Fresh masses of gold were needed ; but meanwhile 
the public had already become disenchanted. A work had been 
published during the interval, very inopportunely for the comp- 
troller-general (the end of 1784), — Necker's book on ih^AdnUn- 
istration of Finance^ the work of the leisure of a fallen minister 
who was very desirous of retrieving his position, and of demon- 
strating his necessity to the public. This book, far from erring 



1 And to exceed the idea of Vaaban, who only desired to excavate a harbor for 
thirty or forty ships near the locality called the Fosse du Galet. The gigantic plan 
of transformiog the open roadstead of Cherbourg into a roadstead enclosed by an 
artificial island a leagne in length, which was to be made a league from the coast, wan 
proposed by La Bretonni^re, a captain of the navy, in 1777. His idea was adopted, 
but not his means of execution ; and, after the peace of 1783, the construction of the 
prodigious dike was commenced, after the plan of the engineer Cessart. 

^ The India trade, which had so much declined, had increaMd from eight to twen^ 
millions since the suppression of the monopoly. 

' Three yolum« Sro, bearing the imprint of no city. 
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through excessive boldness, indicated a mind already exceeded 
by the progress of events. Necker had not yet advanced beyond 
partial reforms compatible with the maintenance of privileges ; 
yet the good sense and morality which characterized his views 
presented a contrast to what was being done in the comptroller- 
generalship, which none could fail to discern.^ His plans con- 
cerning the modification of the funds and the collection of the 
taxes were very well received by that public opinion to which he 
was accustomed to appeal, and indulgence was shown to the ex- 
cessive personality which rendered the introduction to his work 
almost nauseating. The King, on the contrary, was greatly dis- 
pleased that Necker should have printed and circulated the 
book without permission. A very respectful letter which accom- 
panied a presentation-copy did not reconcile him to the author ; 
and it was for a moment in question of notifying Necker that he 
. must leave France, and even of denouncing his book to the par- 
liaments, as having violated the secrets of the State. The King did 
not decide to go so far ; but the ex-minister was forbidden to 
reside in Paris.^ 

This did not regain Calonne the public favor, which was begin- 
ning to be alienated. A second loan of one hundred and twenty- 
five millions, arranged on a new plan, and attractive to the lenders, 
but very disadvantageous to the treasury,' was registered by the 
parliament only after warm remonstrances, and by the express 
command of the King (December 30, 1784).* This loan was pop- 
ular at first, owing to its adroit distribution ; but confidence soon 
declined, and various financial companies, the Bank of Discount, 
the Company of the Waters of Paris, and the Spanish Bank of St. 
Charles, carried on a formidable competition with the ministerial 
issites. The shares of these companies became the object of an 
unbridled stock-gambling. Calonne took the oflfensive by a decree 

1 There is an excellent refutation, in his book, of the principle of a single tax levied 
on real estate alone, desired hj the physiocrats (t. I. ch. vi.). He also opposes, in a 
practical point of view, the more plausible idea of a single tax on the presumed capaci- 
ties of each individual. 

> Soulavie, M^m. sur le regne de Louis XVI., t. IV. p. 281. He gives the original 
documents. 

' The loan was to be extinguished within twenty-five years by annual redemptions 
drawn by lot : the redemptions were to be accompanied with a progressive increase of 
the remaining capital, so that the last lenders in the twenty-fifth year received double 
the amount of their capital. 

* The provincial parliaments were beginning again to talk of the States-General : 
that of Besanfon as early as July, 1783, before the time of Calonne; that of Bor- 
deaux in January, 1785. 
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of the council which not only prohibited for the future, but an- 
nulled the past premium transactions in the stock dividends of 
the Bank of Discount (January, 1785) ; then launched against 
the stock-gamblers a powerful adversary, Mirabeau, who, by pam- 
phlets marked with the energy and lucidity which he threw into 
every thing, lowered the artificial and immoderate price of iiock. 
The Spanish government, the protector of the Bank of St. Charles, 
complained. Mirabeau was abandoned, and two of his writings 
were suppressed by decree of the council : but, at the same time, 
Calonne prosecuted the war against premium transactions, and 
declared all agreements null and void by which one party sold 
what he did not possess, and the other purchased without having 
the funds ; that is, all gambling or bets on tlie rise or fall resolv- 
ing themselves into the payment of the difference.* The decree 
of the council invalidated none of the transactions on time except 
those the titles of which should be deposited within the mouth of 
November (August 7). Calonne had exceeded his end. All the 
bankers, all the financiers, were engaged in the speculations 
which he proscribed. A panic declared itself: money suddenly 
became restricted, and the best paper could not be discounted for 
less than seven or eight per cent. The Bank of Discount refused 
to advance any more funds, and itself solicited assistance from 
the comptroller-general. 

The one hundred and twenty-five million loan gained nothing 
thereby, and fell as much or more than the shares. Calonne vainly 
sought to disguise his embarrassment by redeeming, by way of 
braggadocio and without necessity, twenty-nine millions of stock- 
receipts on which the State was paying but five per cent interest 
(August, 1785). His eflForts to revive the currency of the rojral 
paper failed.' He was forced to retrace his steps ; and, after aid- 
ing the bankers to weather the crisis, he relaxed the rigorous 
provisions of the decree of August 7 by a new decree (October 2, 
1785), and appointed royal commissioners to make a kind of 
wholesale settlement between the sellers and the buyers in the 
transactions on time.' 

1 It must be confessed that the official character giyen to transactions on time on 
the part of the Bourse was not an indication of progress in public morality. 

s He set to work very badly. " He intrusted, without the King's permission, nearly 
twelve millions' worth of assignments on the domains to friends who were to employ 
them in sustaining the public fnnd3, and who, through ignorance, knavery, or negli- 
gence, caused the treasury to lose the greater part of it." — Droz, 1. 1, p. 457. 

'i/^toi. de BoiJutvanont, U XXIX. pp. 200, 849, 256 ; t. XXX. p. 1 ; Ancienne$ Imm 
/ranpaiieB, t. XXVIII. p. 7 ; M^, de Mirabeau, t. IV. p. ISl, ef teg. 
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Calonne had made his peace with the financiers, who saw the 
source of now profits in the increasing necessities of the treasury ; 
but he was unable to regain public favor once disenchanted, and 
he had at once against him the men of enlightenment and the suf- 
fering masses. Two rigorous winters, the second of which was 
followed by an excessive drought, had inflicted great wretched- 
ness on the rural districts. The government encouraged the in- 
troduction of foreign cattle, interdicted the exportation of grain, 
authorized the peasants to pasture their cattle in the woods of the 
crown and the religious communities, and forbade the monopoliza- 
tion of forage : but these protective measures, which were not all 
equally dictated by sound political economy, were more than com- 
pensated for by the increased rigor of the prosecutions against 
the tax-payers ; and men saw with indignation the fiscal agents 
wresting the pence from the poor by violence, and neglecting their 
claims on the gold of the rich and the men in credit.^ 

Through all the commotion made by Calonne, the ominous 
creaking of the financial machine was heard ; yet no reform of 
any kind occurred to distract the public attention. The parliar 
ment itself, so much opposed to innovation, at the instigation of a 
relative of Malesherbes, the President de Lamoiguon, had present* 
ed to the King a memorial against the costs of law and the judges* 
fees (May, 1784) : the memorial of the parliament remained 
buried at Versailles. The year after, on the occasion of a suit 
which excited great interest, a magistrate of the parliament of 
Bordeaux, who had rendered himself illustrious at the bar before 
entering the parliamentary magistracy, the President Dupati, 
renewed, with the authority of his position, the attacks of the phi- 
losophers on secret trials, the isolation of the accused, and all our 
forms of criminal law. The memorial of Dupati having been 
published at Paris, the parliament, far '>utdone in its zeal for re- 
form, commenced proceedings against iiie Bordeaux president. 
The King protected Dupati against the parliament ; but the 
criminal jurisprudence remained untouched (1785-1786).* 

The government was proceeding to disruption at home with 
Calonne; it was becoming enfeebled abroad with Vergennes. 
Before the end of the American War, various incidents had 
transpired in Europe which had been far from satisfying public 

^ Boilli, t. n. p. 261 ; Mini, de Bachaunumt, t. X^IX. p. 52. 

2 The writing of President Bapati called forth many others on the same subject. 
Among the authors is remarked, bj the side of the name of Condorcet, that of Brissot 
de Wanrille. 
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opinion. For instance, at (Geneva, from 1779 to 1782, the ma- 
jority of the population having attempted to escape from the ex- 
clusive supremacy of a few families who dictated the law in the 
Council of the Two Hundred, and undertaken to interpret the 
Genevese constitution in a more democratic sense, the aristocracy 
appealed to the powers who had guaranteed the compact of 1739 ; 
that is, to Prance, Sardinia, and Berne. The three powers inter- 
fered by arms (June, 1782), threatened to attack Geneva, and 
forced the Genevese to return to the yoke of their patricians. The 
Fi'ench public did not willingly see the party of Rousseau treated 
in this manner in his own city, and democracy stifled in Europe 
by the same hands tliat were aiding it to triumph in America. 
The Bourbon monarchy liad cause to repent of it : a great number 
of Genevese, banished by their restored patricians, spread through 
England and France, and several among them figured among the 
most ardent promoters of the Revolution. 

Some time before, Vergennes had been reproached for having 
suflFered the House of Austria to establish itself on the Rhine by 
the election of the Archduke Maximilian to tlie coadjutorship of 
Cologne and MUnster (1780). It would have been to the in- 
terest of France to concert with Prussia to prevent this choice : 
but Vergennes had not been free ; he had been forced to yield to 
the ascendency of the Queen. 

Events of graver importance soon occurred on the Black Sea. 
One of the motives alleged by Vergennes for so eagerly hastening 
the peace with England had been the necessity of preparing to 
oppose the projects of Russia and Austria against the Ottoman 
empire. We have seen, that, in 1779, he had caused Turkey to 
consent, in order to obtain peace, to grant the Russians the free 
navigation of the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and all the Ottoman 
waters, the independence of the Tartars, and the reduction of the 
Ottoman suzerainty over Wallachia and Moldavia almost to a vain 
title ; that is, greatly to exceed the concessions of the treaty of Ka- 
nardschy . It seemed as if the cabinet of Versailles should at least 
have felt itself obliged to insure respect to the new compact. 

The conditions thereof were not for an instant observed. Catha- 
rine had no sooner made the Crimea independent than she labored 
to make it Russian : the one had been only the means of the 
other. She instigated a rebellion against the Khan of the Tartars, 
the partisan of Turkey, which compelled him to take flight, 
and caused a successor to be elected in his stead who sold his 
sovereignty to Russia (end of 1782). The Tartars rose in de- 

VOL. II. 63 
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fence of their nationality. They were overpowered by the Mus- 
covite forces with frightful cruelties. The Russians slaughtered 
thirty thousand of these unfortunates, men, women, and children. 
Russian colonies were established in the Crimea : Taman and 
Kooban were occupied by Catharine's soldiers. The Czarina 
proceeded boldly towards her ends, sure as she was of Austria 
by a secret treaty. Since his mother's death, Joseph II. had 
given full scope to his double passion for internal reform and 
external invasion : on the one hand, he seemed in haste to pre- 
cede France in the application of the doctrines taught by the 
French philosophers, without employing therein the prudently 
selfish caution which had been preserved by the great Frederick, 
his predecessor in this path ;^ on the other, he endeavored to 

^ Maria Theresa had died in November, 1780. 

2 IJDder Maria Theresa herself, the enrrent of the age had made some inroads upon 
the abases of the Middle Ages. Ecclesiastics had been forbidden to be present at the 
drawing-up of wills. The right of asylum had been abolishedi and the Inquisition 
suppressed in Milanais, as well as the monastic prisons. The nobilitj and the cleigy 
had been subjected to a tax on real estate ; much less, it is true, than that paid by the 
raturiers. The peasants, oppressed by their lords, had l)cen authorized to appeal to tfie 
sovereign courts. Scarcely hod Maria Theresa closed her eyes, when Joseph gave 
himself full scope. He proclaimed a uniform judicial and administrative system 
throughout his empire, before which the national and provincial assemblies, the local 
laws, and the feudal jurisdictions, were to disappear. He prescribed the unity of taxa- 
tion, and the suppression of tithes, cort^^es, and all personal tributes, and abolished pri- 
mogenitureship. Seconding and carrying to its ferthest limit, in behalf of the State, 
the movement which was then leading the ecclesiastical princes and the German 
Catholic clergy to restrict the authority of the Pope (the movement of which Van 
Espen, Hontheim {Febronius)^ and Eybel were the theorists), he interdicted recourse to 
Rome for dispensations and reserved cases, and direct communication of the bishops with 
Rome ; reduced the revenues of the richest bishoprics ; suppressed some bishoprics, 
created others ; forbade all relations between monastic orders and foreign superiors ; 
suppressed more than two thousand convents, and kept only seven hundred, on condi- 
tion that they devoted themselves to instruction ; increased the number of cures ; sup- 
pressed the seminaries superintended by the bishops ; forbade pilgrimages ; diminished 
the number of festivals ; caused a political and moral catechism to be composed for the 
youth ; imparted a great impulse to primary instruction ; instituted civil marriage ; au- 
thorized divorce in certain cases ; established equality before death by the uniformity 
of funeral ceremonies and of inhumation ; founded a multitude of hospitals, imd 
asylums for orphans and poor children ; abolished the penalty of death, except for as- 
sassins ; established a regular and uniform military conscription ; and, lastly, institut- 
ed the liberty of worship by law, and the liberty of the press, at least in point of fact 

As has often been said, Joseph attempted in advance, in the Austrian States, almost 
all the social reforms which were to be accomplished by the Constituent Assembly in 
France, but not with the same success. The arbitrary will of a single man, attack- 
ing simultaneously ancient liberties and abuses, could not be equivalent to the action 
of a whole people upon itself. The Constituent Assembly, moreover, had to act upon 
a nation wherein it was only in question to consummate the natural unity, for which 
ages had paved the way. Joseph II., on the contrary, attempted to impose an artifi- 
cial unity upon difierent peoples. He believed that he could make a nation, and failed 
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apply the very unphilosophical system of expediency, that is, 
of the right of the stronger, with as little scruple, but with 
much less ability, than Frederick had done. When the cabinet 
of Versailles attempted to dissuade him from uniting With Catha- 
rine against the Turks, he did not immediately acknowledge his 
compact with Russia, but let it be understood, that, in order to 
maintain the balance of power, he should be obliged ^' to extend 
his possessions in proportion to what Russia nlight acquire ;" and 
showed himself insensible to the remonstrances of Franco on the 
inmiorality of this monstrous system. 

The cabinet of Versailles then turned to Prussia, and entered 
into a negotiation with Frederick II. for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the work of the reduction of the Ottoman empire. Nothing, 
however, was further from Vergennes' thoughts than a great war 
against Russia and Austria. He had abandoned in advance the 
chief point at stake, which was nothing less tlian the Crimea and 
the Kooban ; that is to say, he consented for Russia to keep all 
slie had taken, provided that Austria took nothing. Meanwhile, 
Joseph n. having signified to France his intention of supporting 
the Czarina, his ally, with one hundred and twenty tliousand 
men, the French ambassador to Constantinople, Saint-Priest, was 
ordered to urge the Ottoman Porte to yield to the Russian de- 
mands. The Divan, no longer hoping for assistance, signed a« 
new treaty, January 8, 1784, which ceded to Russia the sove- 
reignty of the Crimea, the Island of Taman, and the Kooban. 
The Ottoman empire definitively lost its faithful vanguard of Lit- 
tle Tartary. The full possession of the Sea of Azof, and the 
decided preponderance in the Black Sea, were secured thenceforth 
to the Russians. 

The prompt conclusion of the treaty disconcerted the pretensions 
of Joseph II., who was preparing to invade Wallachia and Molda- 
via, and who no longer had either the pretext or the power to act. 
"At least," said Vergennes, in endeavoring to justify his policy, — 
" at least the Emperor has obtained nothing ; and the satisfaction 
of the court of St. Petersburg, which indeed weighs heavily on 
the Turks, is not prejudicial to France." * Vergennes strove to 
delude others, and perhaps himself, concerning the enormous 
concession wrung from him by the desire for peace. 

The indifference and absolute inaction of England in the pres- 

beforo this impoMible work. — See the picture of his reign in the Histoire de Joseph II, 
by M. Pagmnel, 2d edition, 18S3. 
1 Flassan, t. VII. p. 899 ; Soolmrie, M^. du rtgne de Louis XVI., U V. pp. 64*80. 
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ence of tho progress of Russia were perhaps moi'e surprising 
than the weakness of France. Had Vergennes believed in the 
possibility of a reconciliation with the English, he would hare 
probably been less yielding in the Levant. 

The aflFair of Turkey was scarcely terminated, at least for a 
moment, when Joseph II., disappointed in the direction of the 
East, raised a new quarrel in the West. Towards the close of 
1787, wearied of the humiliation of enduring the presence of for- 
eign garrisons in his possessions in the Netherlands, he had sent 
back the Dutch troops from the places of the Barrier, become 
useless, according to him, since the alliance of the House of Aus- 
tria with the Bourbons ; and had caused the places fortified at 
great expense against France to be dismantled, except Luxem- 
bourg, Ostend, and the citadels of Antwerp and Namur. The 
Revolution was to profit by tliis operation in 1792 ! Holland 
vainly appealed to former treaties. Joseph went much farther : 
in 1784, after some encroachments by force, he summoned tlie 
United Provinces to cede to him Maestricht, with various portions 
of territory on the Scheldt and the Meuse, and to pay him heavy 
indemnities for the undue enjoyment of these territories and for 
pretended debts ; then, suddenly revealing his true aim, he offered 
to desist from his demands in consideration of the opening of the 
Scheldt, and the freedom of maritime commerce for his subjects 
of the Austrian Netherlands. The first pretensions of Joseph 
were absurd ; the last, essentially contrary to positive law, — to 
law founded on treaties, — was in conformity with natural law, 
which was assuredly flagrantly violated by agreements which 
interdicted to the inhabitants on the banks of the Scheldt the 
use of the beautiful stream which Grod had given them. It may 
be said, however, that it was not for the head of an empire so 
artificial as Austria to appeal to natural law. 

Be this as it may, Joseph determined to pay no attention to 
the refusal of Holland. He ordered two ships to attempt the 
passage of the Scheldt : the Dutch fired upon them, and forced 
them to strike their flag. The Emperor recalled his ambassador 
from the Hague. The Dutch invoked the assistance of Prance. 
Vergennes, who at that very moment was negotiating with the 
States-General a compact of alliance, to which he rightfully at- 
tached much impoi*tance, felt that it was necessary, at any price, 
to prevent the Dutch from throwing themselves into the arms 
of England ; and induced the King to notify Vienna that France 
would oppose any aggression against the United Provinces (No- 
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vember, 1784). Two army-corps were assembled in Flanders and 
Alsace ; but, at the same time, France made the Emperor new 
ofiers of mediation. Joseph accepted with a very bad grace : 
after long discussions, he reduced his pretensions to demanding 
satisfaction for the insult to his flag, some inconsiderable terri- 
torial cessions, and a pecuniary indemnity. This last clause well- 
nigh broke off the negotiations. The Dutch would only consent 
to give five million five hundred thousand florins: Joseph de- 
manded ten. The cabinet of Versailles settled the question by 
paying the remaining four and a half millions. By this far from 
heroic expedient, a war was averted which would probably have 
become general, and have divided Europe into two camps. 

On the same day of the definitive treaty between the Emperor 
and Holland, a defensive compact of alliance was signed between 
Holland and France (November 10, 1785).^ 

The public was greatly shocked to see France once more pay- 
ing Austria, and the Queen's unpopularity was thereby increased. 
This negotiation, however, had ]iot been badly conducted ; and 
success might have justified the government of Louis XYI., had 
it known how to maintain vigorously, and to carry out in good 
faith, the useful alliance which had just attached to France the 
Dutch republic, so long the instrument of England. Unhappily, 
nothing of the kind was done. 

Vergennes, who erred generally by too much circumspection, 
was lacking in it on a grave occasion. In order, probably, to 
win the favor of the Queen, who complained of seeing him always 
opposed to her brother and her house, he suffered himself to be 
persuaded to favor a new design, by which the indefatigable 
Joseph n. sought to indemnify himself for his successive reverses. 
Joseph bad returned to his favorite project of annexing Bavaria 
to Austria. Having been unable to obtain possession of it by 
force, be now aimed at procuring it by exchange. Catharine H., 
who was fully determined to resume the work of the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, and who thought that she might again have 
need of the Emperor, strove, by zealously seconding him, to make 
him forget that she had not given him his share in the East. 
January 13, 1785, the Elector-Palatine, Duke of Bavaria, engaged 
to cede Bavaria to the Emperor in exchange for the Austrian 
Netherlands, the duchy of Luxembourg and the county of Namur 
excepted. With these two provinces, Joseph designed to pur- 

1 See the negotiation in Garden, Hist, dea Traiify de pair, t. V. pp. 52-71 ; and 
Flaasan, t. Til. pp. 39&-410. 
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chase the consent of France. The Emperor promised his good 
oflBces to the Elector to obtain for him the title of JKng* of Bur- 
gundy} A Russian agent was commissioned to communicate the 
treaty of exchange to the heir presumptive of Bavaria, Duke 
Maximilian of Deux-Ponts (afterwards King of Bavaria), and to 
signify to him, that, if he refused his consent, it would be dis- 
pensed with. Tlie Duke of Deux-Ponts refused as in 1778, and 
appealed to the courts of Versailles and Berlin. Frederick broke 
forth with such violence, that the French cabinet disavowed all 
participation in the Emperor's design, and entreated him to aban- 
don it. For the fourth time, Joseph recoiled before the resistance 
roused by his ambition, and more than ever deserved the repu- 
tation of " the man who began every thing, and finished nothing."* 
But the matter did not stop there. Frederick determined to erect 
a barrier which would prevent the Emperor from renewing his 
attempts, and, greatly dissatisfied with the court of France, 
addressed himself to the King of England as Elector of Hanover. 
He organized, July 23, 1785, with the Electors of Hanover, Saxe, 
and Mayence, and the Princes of Mecklenburg, Hesse, Baden, 
etc., a confederation, for the purpose of maintaining the constitu- 
tion of the Empire, the rights of the States, the family compacts, 
and the compacts of succession. The reconciliation of England 
and Prussia, which was at the bottom of this Germanic league, 
was a grave fact, and alarming to French interests, as was soon 
to be experienced. Never should the cabinet of Versailles have 
maintained views calculated to estrange Prussia, unless it was 
fully decided to pursue them to the end, which was neither its 
design, nor for the interest of France.' 

In short, the French government was declining without, and 
was gradually losing the ground that it had regained by the Ameri- 
can War. Within, it was rapidly drifting to ruin. Events, after 
having been so long hesitating and in suspense, were violently 
accelerated. Great scandals, the premonitory symptoms of ca- 
tastrophes, assumed a strange and unheard-of character. The 
commotion caused by the bankruptcy of the Prince de Gu^men^ 
was silenced by the far more scandalous trial of another prince of 
the same house, — the Cardinal de Rohan, Bishop of Strasbourg, 

1 It will be remembered that the Netherlands formed in the Empire the Burgnndian 
Circle. 

« M€m, de La Fayette, t. 11. p. 280. 

9 Garden, Hitt. des Traiti de pair, t. IV. pp. 269-283 ; Soulavie, M^. du rhgne 
de Tjonis XVT., t. V. pp. 65-71. 
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and Grand Almoner of the Crown. The cardinal's opponent 
in the suit was no less a personage than the Queen of France ! 
On Assumption Day, August 15, the court thronged the gallery 
of Versailles: the service was about to begin, and the grand 
almoner was at hand, ready to repair to the chapel in his pontifi- 
cal robes, when suddenly he was summoned to the King's apart- 
ments. He did not return ; and the rumor was spread that he 
had set out for Paris, escorted by an ofl&cer of the body-guards. 
He was conducted to the Bastille ! September 5, 1785, letters- 
patent of the King indicted the Cardinal do Rohan before the 
Great Chamber of the parliament, with a Countess de La Motte- 
Yalois, the descendant of an illegitimate son of Henri II., as hav- 
ing been guilty of treason towards the royal majesty by usurping 
the name of the Queen, for the purpose of buying on credit, from 
the jewellers, a magnificent diamond necklace worth sixteen hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

The clergy claimed the right of the accused to be tried by his 
peers, its order, and not by the secular magistracy. Rohan, 
who had at first himself demanded a trial by the parliament, 
retraced his steps, protested, and asked to be sent before the 
judges of the church. The Pope, in consistory, suspended Rohan 
from the prerogatives of the cardinalship because he had recognized 
the competence of the parHament, and restored him his honors 
only on being apprised of his tardy protest. The parliament took 
no notice of it, and retained the suit. It was the first time that 
the Roman purple had been humbled before the secular courts 
and the common law. A few years earlier, public opinion would 
have been wholly preoccupied with this great victory of the spirit 
of the age : but, since the abolition of the order of the Jesuits, 
Rome had scarcely been thought of; the public had its eye on the 
court rather than on the church, and paid little heed to the inci- 
dents of form, in its ardent curiosity thoroughly to investigate this 
astounding affair. In whatever manner the question might be 
put judicially, the public put it unhesitatingly between Rohan and 
Marie-Antoinette. The point in question was, to know whether 
the cardinal grand almoner had been guilty of a colossal swin- 
dling transaction ; whether he had been the imbecile dupe of a 
female swindler (Madame de La Motte) ; or, lastly, whether he 
had really purchased the necklace secretly for the* Queen, and by 
her orders, without the knowledge of the King. The readiness 
with which a multitude of people accepted the last of the three 
solutions, and drew the strangest inferences from it, may be judged 
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from the renown which numerous inconsistencies and ten years 
of defamation had given Marie-Antoinette. The Queen's per- 
sonal hatred of the cardinal — a hatred which dated back to the 
epoch when she was the dauphiness, and he tlie ambassador to Aus- 
tria* — was nevertheless well known : but it was thought that this 
hatred might have yielded to the repentance of Rohan, and to the 
passion which he had affected for Marie-Antoinette ; and that per- 
haps Madame de La Motte had really been the secret medium 
between the Queen and the cardinal. The documentary evidence 
in the suit proved that Rohan had in good faith believed himself 
in correspondence with the Queen through Madame de La Motte, 
and commissioned by her to purchase the necklace as a pledge of 
reconciliation. 

The affair was brought to light through the jewellers, who, anx- 
ious at receiving no money, addressed themselves directly to Marie- 
Antoinette for payment. The Queen was at first stupefied, then 
exasperated : she complained to Louis XYI. ; and her violence 
would have proved to unprejudiced minds that her sentiments 
had not changed with respect to Rohan, and that she was not his 
accomplice. The Baron do Breteuil, the minister of the King's 
household,^ an implacable enemy of Rolian through diplomatic 
rivalry, and the Abb€ de Vermont, the ex-preceptor and confiden- 
tial counsellor of Marie-Antoinette ; a preceptor who had taught 
her nothing, and a counsellor who never gave her any but perni- 
cious advice ; the true Maurepas of Marie-Antoinette, as selfish 
and less sagacious than the fatal minister of Louis XVI., — Bre- 
teuil and Vermont, we say, also uicited tlie Queen, and, through 
her, persuaded the King to apply the torch to that mine laid under 
the throne, which should have been stifled at any price. Feeble 
and disreputable governments can only prolong their existence by 
silence and obscurity. Nothing short of madness could have in- 
duced the government to open the sanctuary of tlie royal family 
to the transparent reticence of a judicial discussion and the male- 
volent comments of the populace, like the equivocal interior of a 
house of ill-fame ; and to put the honor of the crown at the discre- 
tion of the parliament, a body lately thrown down, then raised up 

1 The ambassador to Vienna in 1772, at the time of the partition of Poland (Rohan), 
well seconded, or rather directed, by his secretary, the ex-Jesuit Georgel, a man of wit 
and intrigue, had apprised his government of all that was about to be done, and had 
acquitted himself with considerable distinction in his functions ; but he had gained the 
hatred of Maria Theresa and Marie- Antoinette by intercepted letters, in which he spoke 
unfavorably of the young dauphiness. 

'^ He had succeeded Amelot in the autumn of 1783. 
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conditionally by royalty, and more irritated at the outrage than 
grateful for the reparation. 

This unhappy government committed one mistake after another. 
A few weeks after throwing itself into the hands of the parliament, 
it quarrelled with the latter on account of a third loan sent by 
Calonne for registration. The point in question was eighty mil- 
lions of life-ren^e^, redeemable in ten years, and assigned on the 
aids and the salt-taxes ; a last assistance, said the preamble of 
the edict, which would suffice "to effect the buying-up of the 
whole debt, and to reestablish order in affairs." Such assertions 
awakened pity instead of delusion. The parliament unanimously 
entreated the King to withdraw the edict. The King replied by 
an express command to register it. The registration was made, 
but with modifications and explanations by which the parliament 
exonerated itself from the responsibility before the public. The 
parliament was summoned to Versailles, and the unqualified re- 
gistration was enforced in a bed of justice (December 23, 1785). 
During the parleys which had preceded this authoritative meas- 
ure, Galonne had personally estranged the first president, D'Aligre, 
and the most influential leaders of the company. The reaction 
was felt in the trial of the Cardinal de Rohan. 

The suit of the Necklace was prolonged for nine whole months, 
without wearying the public expectation or curiosity. The inju- 
dicious implacableness employed by the confidential friends of the 
Queen, especially the minister Breteuil, in prosecuting the cardi- 
nal alone, and seeking to leave Madame de La Motte out of the 
discussion, finally turned public opinion in an inverse direction. 
Men forgot the just contempt long inflicted on this prelate, sunk 
in debauchery and burdened with debt, who could not understand, 
to use his own words, how a gallant man could live on an income 
of twelve htmdred thousand livres^ and who, in consequence, 
made up the deficiency of his revenue from his ecclesiastical 
dignities ' from the funds of the grand almonry, paying his mis- 
tresses with the money designed for the relief of the poor. Instead 
of being indignant, they contented themselves with laughing at 
the effrontery of the Ex-Jesuit Georgel, the vicar-general of the 
grand almonry and the confidant of Rohan, who commenced a 
pastoral letter for Lent with the words, " Dearly beloved brethren, 
sent to you like the disciple Timothy to the people, whom Paul 
in his bonds could no longer teach," etc. What a Timothy, and 
what a Paul ! . . . There was as little modesty on one side as on 

1 The bishopric of Strasbnrg alone yielded him four hundred thousand francs. 
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the other ; on that of Breteuil 849 on that of the Rohans, who had 
sided with their relative, and who drew with them one of the 
brandies of the royal house, the Cond^s, allied to the Rohans by 
the marriage of the Prince de Coude to a member of this family. 
These illustrious relatives of the accused, the princes and prin- 
cesses of the houses of Gond^ and Rohan, according to the usages 
of criminal trials, ranged themselves in a line, clad in mourning, 
to salute the gentlemen of the Great Cfianiber on their way to 
the palace on tlie days when the court was in session, and " princes 
of the blood openly canvassed against the Queen of France."^ 
The secret intrigues did still more than the public canvassing. 

The decision was finally rendered May 81, 1786. The conclu- 
sions of the attorney-general, Joli de Fleuri, were that the cardi- 
nal should bo bound, first, to declare to the chamber assembled 
that he had rashly meddled in the affair of the necklace, under 
the name of the Queen, and that he had more rashly believed in 
a nocturnal rendezvous given him by the Queen,* and to ask par- 
don of the King and Queen in the presence of the court ; second, 
to resign the office of grand almoner; third, to abstain from 
approaching within a certain distance from the place where the 
court should be held, etc. These conclusions, too reasonable, at 
least with respect to the first points, could neither satisfy those 
who desired that Rohan should be condemned for robbery, nor 
those who aimed at stigmatizing the Queen by honorably acquit- 
ting Rohan from all the charges against him. The latter party 
prevailed ! By a majority of five votes, the cardinal was unquali- 
fiedly acquitted ; while the Countess de La Motte and her husband, 
who had grossly duped Rohan, and carried on the whole negotia^ 
tion concerning the necklace for the purpose of purloining the 
diamonds, were condemned to be whipped and branded, then to 
be sent, the wife to the SalpStridre, and the husband to the gal- 
leys. 

The parliament cruelly avenged its affront of 1771. The great 
powers of the ancient regime slew each other. The populace 
welcomed with delirious joy the decree which humiliated and 
degraded the throne : an ovation was given to the cardinal, and 



1 M^, Madame de Campan, t. XL, p. 286. Such at least is the story of Madame 
Campan. The Memoirs of Bachanmont (t. xxXTT , p. 86) do not mention the 
presence of the Cond^s at the Palais. 

> A rendezvous for a moment, in a thicket of Versailles, in which a woman who 
Btronglj resembled the Queen, posted by Madame de La Motte, played the part of 
Marie- Antoinette. 
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another to the celebrated thaumaturgist Cagliostro, who had been 
implicated in the suit through his intimacy with Rohan, and 
acquitted like him.* The Queen, transported with anger and 
indignation, caused Rohan to be exiled, by lettre de cachet^ to the 
recesses of Auvergne ; a triflmg reprisal for a defeat which presaged 
so many others to royalty ! 

We have been unable to enter into the details of this long and 
confused aflFair. The impression that we receive from it is the im- 
possibility of the Queen's guilt ; but the more improbable were 
the imputations against her, the more characteristic was the 
credit accorded to these imputations, and the more it attested 
the moral ruin of the monarchy. The shadow of the Parc-aux- 
Cerfs still brooded over Versailles ; and the terrible night of the 
5th of October was destined subsequently to show that neither 
had the spectres of the Pact of Famine ceased to hover over the 
palaces of the kings. 

A journey made by Louis XVI. to Normandy a few days after 
the conclusion of the fatal suit offered some compensation to the 
humiliated monarch. He was warmly received by the Norman 
population. The enterprise of Cherbourg, the worthy crowning 
work of the American War, was justly popular in the West ; and 
there was a genuine burst of enthusiasm when the King, in the 
presence of the squadron and the multitude crowded in the shore- 
boats, on the strand, and on the immense granite amphitheatre 
which overlooks the shore, took his stand on one of the famous 
cones of M. de Cessac, already submerged iu the open ocean, to 
witness the arrival and submersion of another of these cones, 
designed to form the dike.^ Louis XVL was recompensed at this 
moment for his zeal for the progress of the French marine : it was 
perhaps the only department in which he was truly the head of 
the State (the end of June, 1786).' 

1 Mifm. de Mirabeau, t. IV. p. 326 ; Mem, de Bachaumont, t XXTCTT. pp. 85-91. 
The docaments of the trial have been collected in two Yolomes 12ino ; Paris, 1786. 

2 These were enormous basket frames, laden with stones. The frame was de- 
stroyed by the waves ; bot the stones remained as the foundation for the rock-work that 
was bailt up with masonry, and blocks of granite. This immense enterprise, sus- 
pended at times during our political storms, but always resumed with new ardor, has 
at length been finished after more than sixty years. Interesting details may be found 
in the Memoirs of Dumouriez, the commandant of Cherbourg from 1778 to 1788, 1. 1, 
ch. V. 

> A series of ordinances on the marine had just improved the regime of classes, and 
snppressed the company of the marine guards, the nucleus of so many abuses, and 
of so filial a spirit of fraternity, and had replaced it by pupils of the naval school, 
January 1, 1786.— ilne. Loin fianfaiees, t. XXVIII. p. 123. 
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These were his last bright days. A sad revelation awaited his 
return to Versailles. Calonne was at the end of his financial 
orgy. During the parleys with the parliament for the last loan 
of eighty millions (in December, 1785), and while waiting for the 
opening of this loan, Calonne had secretly negotiated rentes to 
the amount of nearly one hundred milUons on the loans of 1781 
and 1782, which were already full, and thus obtained one hun- 
dred and twenty-three millions. Such a resource could not be 
repeated. The third twentieth was about to expire at the close 
of 1786, and to diminish the revenue twenty-one millions more. 
The parliament was not disposed to lend itself to the extension 
of this tax, and the disposition of the public mind rendered an 
authoritative measure very uncertain. Credit was expiring.* 
The resources of charlatanism were exhausted : the last expedi- 
ents to which it was possible to have recourse could not insure 
the working of the governmental machinery beyond a few months. 
The car must inevitably stop, and be broken by the shock. To 
save it by the route of the Cardinal Dubois and the Abbe Terrai 
was no longer possible : the government was no longer strong 
enough for bankruptcy ; and justice demands the admission, that 
Louis XVI., even if ho had had the strength for this, would not 
have had the will. 

Calonne determined to confess the real situation, first to Ver- 
gennes, then to the King. 

Since the dismissal of Turgot, that is to say, within ten years, 
the government had expended sixteen hundred millions of extraor- 
dinaries, thirteen hundred and thirty-eight millions of which had 
been obtained by means of loans on rentes^ and the rest by 
advances and the creation of offices. During the three years of 
Calonne's administration, in time of peace, the annual deficit had 
increased thirty-five millions ; although the public revenues had 
increased one Imndred and forty millions since the administra- 
tion of Turgot, partly by the natural increase of the receipts, and 
partly by new taxes, and additions to the old ones. France paid 

1 The assignments on the public rerenues were negotiated with difficulty at fVom 
nine to ten per c^nt discount. 

2 Four hundred and fortj millions under Necker, from 1776 to 1781 ; four hundred 
and eleven millions under Joli de Fleuri and D'Ormesson, from 1781 to 1783; and 
four hundred and eighty-seven millions in the mi(Lst of peace under Calonne, from 
1783 to 1786. In these four hundred and eighty-seven millions is included a loan of 
thirty millions contracted by the city of Paris on the King's account, in September, 
1 786. Calonne had besides fprestiUled the revenues to the amount of seventy-nine 
millions. 
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the crown and the privileged orders about eight hundred and 
eighty millions a year in taxes of all kinds, the corvSea included, 
without counting a great part of the feudal rights, which we have 
no means of estimating.* Of these eight hundred and eighty mil- 
lions, five hundred and ten were levied in the name of the King, 
instead of the three hundred and seventy that were levied in the 
time of Turgot : but, deducting seventy-eix millions for the ex- 
penses of the collection by the government, two hundred and 
twenty-four for rentes, salaries, and interests on securities and 
other preferred debts, and twenty-seven for the part of the pen- 
sions assigned directly on the treasury, there remained but oue 
hundred and eighty-three millions for the expenses of the State ; 
and three-fourths of this trifling remnant of so many tributes 
would be swallowed up in the gulf of the royal orders on the 
treasury.' 

Galonne commenced, therefore, by disclosing to the King some 
clouds in the horizon. He acknowledged, in general terms, a 
former deficit, not mentioned in the Official Report of Necker, and 
which he himself had been compelled to increase ; then in a writ- 
ten memorial, after calling to mind the frightful situation of the 
finances at the epoch when the King intrusted them to him, and 
the success of his first eflForts to retrieve them, he openly declared 
that ^' the present moment concealed a terrible embarrassment 
under the show of the happiest tranquillity, and that France was 
only sustained by a kind of artifice. It is necessary," he says, 
" speedily to resolve on a course that will decide the fate of the 
State. There exists an annual deficit of one hundred millions.' 
It is impossible to fill up so prodigious a gulf except by extraordi- 
nary means. These means should not increase the weight of the 
taxes, which must even be diminished. The plan which I have 
formed," he adds, '^ appears to me the only one that can solve so 
diflScult a problem. I dare believe that none vaster, or more 
worthy to render your reign illustrious, and to secure the pros- 
perity of your empire, has been conceived. ... It will be, per^ 
haps, the work of six months, or a year at most."^ 

The plan announced in such pompous terms was presented to 
the King, August 20, 1786. Without admitting that Galonne 

1 Bailli, in isao, estimates these eight handred and eighty millions in 1786 at mofo 
than twelve handred millions : at the present time, they might be estimated, perhaps, 
at fifteen or sixteen handred millions. 

«Bailli,t. II. pp. 263-266. 

* He said afterwards, one handred and foorteen. 
• < Sec the Memorial, ap. Soalavie, t. VI. p. 117. 
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Yergennes, consulted by Galonne, in order to soften in advance 
his adverse influence on the King, bowed his head before the 
appalling figures presented by the comptroller-general. Louis 
XYI. said with astonishment, ^'But this is pure Neckerism which 
you are giving me!" — " Sire," was the reply, "in the state of 
things, I can give you nothing better." 

The logical response of the King would have been to dismiss 
Calonne, and to recall Necker. The idea of this did not enter 
Louis' mind; and Calonne, parodying Turgot, made the King 
promise him a steadfast support in the great things which he was 
about to undertake to save the monarchy. 

It was necessary to insure agauist surprise from any external 
embarrassment during this vast operation. The death of Freder- 
ick the Great, who had just expired, after filling Europe with his 
name and influence for half a century (August 17', 1786),^ and 
the inconsistent character of his successor, Frederick William II., 
might give rise to unforeseen complications. Yergennes did his 
best to provide for the necessities pointed out by his financial col- 
league. By an article of the treaty of 1783, the governments of 
France and England were pledged to conclude a commercial 
treaty. During three years, Yergennes had evaded the execution 
of this article : he hastened its conclusion in order to bind the 
interests of England to the preservation of peace, and the treaty 
was signed September 26. 

The success was complete as to the end which we have just 
indicated : the interests of England were secured to the main- 
tenance of peace. It remains to be known whether the interests 
of France received the same satisfaction. 

The commercial treaty contained some general stipulations 
worthy of praise. In case of war between the two nations, the 
merchants could reside at liberty within the respective States, or 
at least have a year's delay to arrange their business. Letters 
of reprisal, true relics of the private warfare of the Middle Ages 
applied to international relations, were abolished. The English 
renounced their extravagant maxims against the rights of neutrals, 

■onndly jadged the ministries of T argot and Necker, has been too much caitied away 
by the reaction, nevertheless very moral, against historic fatalism. If there was a 
time " when the French Ileyolation might have been prevented and directed," this 
time had past, in our opinion, at the epoch which our narrative has reached. 

1 His last important act had been the complete civil emancipation of the Jews (July, 
1786). Mirabean, daring his visit to Prussia, had had the honor of contributing to 
this resolation of Frederick by a memorial on the illustrious Jewish philosopher, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and on the political reformation of the Jews. 
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and admitted that the flag covers all merchandise that is not con- 
traband of war, and that articles adapted to the construction 
and rigging of ships are not contraband. 

As to the merchandise and produce of the two countries, 
French wines were assimilated to Portuguese wines, with respect 
to duties, in England ; the duties on vinegar were reduced more 
than one-half; the duties on brandies were diminished; the olive 
oil of France was assimilated to that of the^most favored nations ; 
millinery, mirrors, and various fancy articles, paid a duty of 
only twelve per cent. By way of compensation, the duties on 
woollen and cotton fabrics, aad on crockery and earthen ware, 
were reduced to the same rate of twelve per cent ; the duties on 
hardware, to ten per cent ; and those on saddlery, to fifteen per 
cent. All fabrics of silk, or mixed with silk, continued to be pro- 
hibited in England ; while none of the principal articles of Eng- 
lish manufacture remained interdicted in France. 

Tlie consequences, necessarily, were complex. During the year 
that followed the treaty, the bureau of foreign alBFairs was con- 
stantly in the receipt of letters of thanks from Guienne and Lan- 
guedoc, and letters of complaint fron Picardy and Normandy.* 
The proprietors of vineyards and olive plantations, and the manu- 
facturers of articles of taste at Paris, were jubilant ; while the 
manufacturers struggled laboriously, or closed their shops. Upon 
the whole, England exported to Prance twice as much merchan- 
dise as $he received therefrom. It has been affirmed that the 
spirit of emulation would have speedily revived our manufac- 
tures. This is very doubtful. Not only would the superiority 
of the capital accumulated in English manufactures have enabled 
our rivals to make great sacrifices in order to crush out competi- 
tion, but the application of steam to the arts and manufactures, 
as a universal motive-power, by Watt and Arkwright, was speedily 
to decuple, and even to centuple, the productive force of England ; 
and, had not the commercial treaty been broken by the Revolu- 
tion, it is' probable, that, before the French manufacturers had 
been able to appropriate these great innovations, they would have 
been borne down for a long space of time.^ 

» Flassan, t. VTI. p. 428. 

9 The discovery of Watt, the STLCcessful continner of our Papin, dates from 1769 in 
theory, and from 1776 in practice. From 1782, its full importance began to be appre- 
ciated. — See the JSto^ historique de J. Watt, by M. Arago, in the Annuaire du Buitau 
dea longitudes de 1839.— See, concerning this treaty, Bailli, t. II. p. 247; Monthion, 
Particularity tur let minittres desjinances, p. 296 ; Flassan, t. VII. pp. 421-430 ; Revue 
dee Deux Mondes, t. XXIV. p. 642, 1843 ; De la politique oommerdale de Angkierre, by 

VOL. u. 66 
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A few months after, anoilier commercial treaty, which was 
wholly advantageous, and devoid of economic objections, but 
which had the political objection of being likely to estrange the 
Turks from us, was concluded with Russia (January, 1787).^ 

Vergennes had averted the perils from without: it now re- 
mained for Calonne to devise means for the execution of the 
reformation within. To secure the cooperation of the parlia* 
ments was impossible: the most violent resistance to the diminu- 
tion of privileges might be expected on their part. To enforce 
unqualified reformation by repeated beds of justice was too stern 
a course for this worn-out and feeble government. Calonne 
deemed it indispensable to appeal to public opinion in an official 
form, and to seek for the throne a point of support in the nation. 
The name of the States-General would have terrified the King. 
Calonne devised a middle course : he reminded the King and 
Vergennes of the assemblies of Notables, convoked at different 
epochs, as a kind of great council extraordinary, chosen by the 
sovereign from the ^lite of the nation, and whose advice was 
taken on a definite subject. Vergennes disliked any kind of 
assemblies ; but Calonne succeeded in persuading him that it was 
the only means of preventing all parliamentary resistance, and of 
averting the complaints of the clergy against the territorial sub- 
sidy. As to Louis XVI., ho was fascinated by the idea of imitat- 
ing Henri IV. after the League, and did not even suspect the dif- 

E. Forcadc. A very singular debate on the subject of the treaty of 1786 took place 
in the English parliament. Pitt, at that time minister, and Fox, the leader of the Op- 
position, both held a language absolutely contrary to the respective policy which they 
afterwards followed, and which they personified in history. Fox, subsequently so 
well disposed towards France, opposed all reconciliation between the two nations with 
extreme violence; and Pitt, who was to be a more implacable enemy to France than 
his father himself, protested in the most philanthropic and philosophical terms against 
the prejudice which makes one nation the natural and necessary enemy of another, 
which was, according to him, to calumniate human nature. It is is true that ho ex- 
plained his philanthropy by demonstrating that the advantage of this new friendship 
would be wholly in favor of England. As to Fox, he was not completely inconsis- 
tent : it was the monarchy of Louis XIV. that he hated in France, and the Revolu- 
tion that he loved. 

1 This treaty was analogous to that which England had with Russia, the renewal of 
which was prevented by the compact between Russia and France. The latter treated 
each other reciprocally on the footing of the most favored nations. The duties on 
the merchandise of the two countries were greatly reduced on both sides. The right 
of aubaine was abolished. The rights of neutrals were proclaimed anew, on the terms 
upon which they had just been recognized by England herself; with the addition of the 
clause, that vessels under escort could not be subjected to search. In consequence of 
this compact, Marseilles established fruitful relations with the Black Sea, where the 
Russians had not yet adopted an exclusive and prohibitory system. The war of the 
Revolution soon interrupted these relations. — See Flassan, t. VII. pp. 430-439. 
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ference that existed between a victorious hero ending a revolution, 
and a feeble prince about to open one infinitely vaster and more 
profound. None of the three personages who decided upon the 
convocation of the Notables comprehended that this assembly, 
having no representative character, would be absolutely without 
authority as to what was expected from it ; that, as soon as they en- 
tered upon assemblies, the Notables were only calculated to serve 
as an ante-chamber to the States-General ; and that, if the States- 
General had become inevitable, not a day, not an hour, should be 
lost in convoking them. Each hour lost made the abyss deeper. 

A man more clear-sighted than the King and the two ministers 
had suggested to Calonne both the idea and the plan of the con- 
vocation of the Notables, if his correspondence is to be believed ; 
but Mirabeau was quite sure that this convocation would closely 
precede that of the National Assembly.^ 

The memorial on tlie plan and the form of the Notables was 
presented to the King by Calonne about December 15. The 
keeper of the seals, Miromesnil, had alone been taken into the 
secret after Vergennes. The Queen herself knew nothing of it 
till tlie day when the plan was communicated to the council, and 
the ordinance of convocation decreed (December 29). Marie- 
Antoinette preserved a lively spite towards Calonne for this. In 
the comptroUer-generars memorial to the King is observed the 
following sentence : '^ The succession of time and the revolution 
of events seem to have brought about the moment when the 
monarchy, long agitated, has finally attained the point of tran* 
quiUUy and maturity which permits it to improve its constitu- 
tion."' . . . The poor King had been so much fascinated with the 
fine phrases of the minister, that he wrote to him, the morning 
after the session of the council, ^^ I have been unable to sleep all 
night ; but it was for pleasure ! " The innocence of the King and 
the fatuity of the minister ended in the same insane confidence. 

The Notables were convoked at Versailles, to assemble January 
29, 1787. They numbered one hundred and forty-four, seven 

1 M^m, de Mirabeau, t. IV. pp. 339-^40. His father, the aged physiocrat, Judged 
the Notables very well in his fashion. "This man (Calonne) assembles a flock of 
billieg, orders them to take the boll by the horns, and says to them, ' Gentlemen, we 
take every thing, and more too ; we eat every thing, and more too : we wish to devise 
means of obtaining this mare too from the rich, whose money has nothing in common 
with that of the poor; and we warn you that you are the rich. Now give us your 
advice as to the manner.' " — MAn. de Mirabeau, t. IV. p. 492. 

2 See the Memorial in Soulavie, t. VI. p. 30. It was wished to do something while 
waiting for the Notables ; and, November 6, a decree of the council prescribed the trial 
for three years of a plan for the conversion of the oorv^ into a pecuniary prestation. 
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of whom were princes of the blood; fourteen archbishops and 
bishops ; thirty-six dukes and peers, marshals of France, and gen- 
tlemen ; twelve counsellors of State, and masters of requests ; 
thirty-eight first presidents, attorney-generals, and other magis- 
trates of the sovereign courts ; twelve deputies from the pays 
d^j^tats^ four of whom were from the clergy, six from the nobility, 
and two from the Third Estate ; and twenty-five municipal offi- 
cers. The true Third Estate, the great body of the non-privileged 
persons, was only represented, in these hundred and forty-four 
Notables, by six or seven municipals : all the rest were nobles, or 
had the privileges of nobility. Among the persons convoked, 
several prelates and gentlemen, indeed, were known for their 
philosophical and reformatory opinions. Among the noble names 
shone that of La Fayette; but one must have been strongly 
inclined to illusions to believe that ihe sentiments of La Fayette 
could be those of tlie majority. All of these privileged personages 
piqued themselves on being enlightened men : the greater part 
would have conceded in theory almost all that was demanded by 
the spirit of the age ; but, in practice, very few were disposed to 
sacrifice their privileges. 

However this may be, it was an extraordinary political assem- 
bly in a country which had witnessed none for a century and a 
half.^ Men felt, that, if this was not a solution, it was a beginning. 
Thence proceeded the alarm of the court, and the restless expec- 
tation of the public. The courtiers, suddenly awakened from the 
smiling dream in which they had been lulled by a too seductive 
enchanter, beheld with stupefaction and anger the hand raised 
to strike that had lavished so many caresses on them. The aged 
Marshal de Richelieu, that centenary personification of all the 
vices of despotism, asked what penalty Louis XIY. would have 
inflicted on a minister who should have proposed to him to assem- 
ble the Notables. The young Viscount de S^gur said, " The Xing' 
has given in his resignation,^^ The public hoped in proportion to 
the dismay of the court : it had no more confidence in the firm- 
ness of the King than in the morality of the minister : it strongly 
suspected that Calonne appealed to the phantom of a national 
representation, only because he was at the end of his resources, 
and that he merely wished to obtain money ; but it comprehended 
this, — Versailles is failings France is rising. A characteristic 
incident occurred : The government had sent to the Journal de 

1 Since the Notables of 1626, nnder Riclielieii. 
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Paris^ a note announcing the convocation of the Notables. '^ The 
nation," said this note, " will see with transport that its sovereign 
deigns to approach it." This servile expression pi'oduced so dis- 
turbing an effect, that the government caused it to be suppressed 
in another journal (the Petites-Affiches)? 

Caloune, enamoured of himself, had not the least instinct of 
the real situation. He counted on being welcomed with accla- 
mations by the Notables and the nation. He celebrated his cer- 
tain triumph in advance by plunging into every kind of pleasure. 
The day of the assembly drew near, and nothing was ready : he 
attempted to repair his indolence by forced labor ; fell ill ; and, 
from one delay to another, three weeks elapsed between the day 
fixed by the letters of convocation and the effective opening of 
the assembly. This was much worse for the comptroller-general 
than the loss of time. The opposition had full leisure to reconnoi- 
tre the position, and to organize. The men of the most advanced 
opinions were not those from whom Calonne had the most to fear ; 
at least, in the beginning. La Fayette was by no means hostile 
in disposition : he was disposed to accept whatever might be pro- 
posed that was reasonable, and even to consent to loans, and to 
vote some provisional taxes. He did not aim at enforcing the 
immediate convocation of the States-General, but only at obliging 
the King, before giving him aid, to recognize certain conslUu- 
tional principles. At present, to establish provincial assemblies, 
to abolish the shackles on commerce, and to restore a civil status 
to Protestants ; and, in a near-approaching future, to arrive at a 
national assembly, — such were, at the beginning of 1787, the 
very moderate wishes of the friend of Washington.' Tlie most 
dangerous adversaries of Calonne were neither the men who 
desired more than he, nor those who desired less, or desired 
nothing at all : they were thoso who desired the same things, but 
who wished to do them in his place. Perfidious as he had 
formerly been to La Ghalotais, Calonne, on this occasion, showed 
an unsuspicious trust : perfidy and unsuspiciousuess proceeded in 
him from the same cause, — inconsistency. He should have known 
that a man important through position, and formidable through 
the spirit of intrigue, — the Archbishop of Toulouse, Lom^nie de 
Brienne, — had long aspired to the ministry ; yet not only had he 
caused Brienne to be summoned to the assembly, which was 

1 The first datVy sheet published in France ; established in 1777. 
s Mfm. d€ Bachaumont, t. XXXIII. p. 313 ; XXXIV. p. 1. 
s Mim. de La FaytiU, 1 11. pp. 167-198. 
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unavoidable, but had suffered him to surround himself with the 
personages most disposed to serve him as auxiliaries. He thus 
paved the way for a coalition between the men who rejected all 
reform and those who rejected reform from the hands of Calonne. 
The nobles, devoid of the spirit of fraternity, if not of the spirit 
of ca^te, had not intrigued in advance ; but the members of the 
two great bodies of the clergy and the magistracy had agreed to 
act in concert, in the majority. 

They did not lack grievances ! At the very moment that the 
Notables assembled, Galonne consummated the annihilation of 
credit. He forced the stockholders of the Bank of Discount to 
entreat the King to permit them to pay in a security of eighty 
Mn^LiONS, as a new guarantee offered to the public ! Galonne had 
the moderation to accept only seventy millions. This enormous 
disbursement, which attests the great growth which the bank 
had attained, but which drained it dry, was followed by a general 
panic, which, from the stock of the bank, extended to all the paper 
in circulation. This was a fine inauguration of the Notables ! 

The death of Vergennes (February 13, 1787), after an illness 
aggravated by anxiety, also contributed to weaken the govern- 
ment, ready to fall. This minister, in default of great capacities, 
had many second-class qualities, and that respect which is obtained 
by circumspect characters in a long exercise of power. Vergennes 
was replaced by the Count do Montmorin, an honest man, but 
entirely inferior to the situation. 

The King opened the assembly, February 22, in the H8tel des 
Menus, at Versailles. The cry of "Lang" live the Queen! " had long 
since ceased : this time there was not a single cry of ^^Long live the 
King ! " from the immense multitude that thronged to witness the 
passing of the cort^ge.^ 

The King briefly informed the Notables that he desired their 
counsel on great and important projects for the purpose of 
" ameliorating the revenues of the State, insuring their entire 
liberation by a more general apportionment of the taxes, freeing 
commerce from the shackles which obstructed transit, and reliev- 
ing, as far as circumstances permitted, the most indigent portion 
of his subjects." The keeper of the seals, Miromesnil, delivered 
a somewhat bombastic harangue : after which, Calonne, in a cava- 
lier tone, entered upon a long speech, from which he expected a 
prodigious effect ; a brilliant, witty, and injudicious discourse, 
which offended the audience from the first sentence : — 

1 MUfn, d€ Bachaumont, t. XXXIV. p. 207. 
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«< Gentlemen, I am tlie more honored by what is commanded 
of me at this moment, inasmuch as the views and the motives, a 
summary of which the King charges me to present to you, have 
become entirely his own." 

To signify from the beguming, to the assembly, that the views 
of the minister were entirely those of the King, was, in some 
sort, to close the discussion in advance. 

Calonne continued by the triumphant panegyric of his admin« 
istration. He extolled himself for every virtue, even that of 
economy ; only this was not a harsh, severe, and parsimonious 
economy, like that of M. Necker, — whom ho designated clearly 
enough without naming him, — but a broad economy, with a 
smiling visage and pleasing exterior, which did more than the 
other, while showing itself less. After this brilliant picture, he 
was nevertheless forced to confess that the knowledge which had 
been obtained of the real state of the finances, owing to the 
admirable order which the minister had establislied therein, pre- 
sented nothing satisfactory, and that the annual deficit was con- 
siderable. This had existed for centuries : the receipts had never 
equalled the expenditures under Louis XV. The deficit, which 
had increased to more than seventy-four millions before the Abb^ 
Terrai, still amounted to thirty-seven millions when M. Necker 
took the direction of the finances : it had necessarily increased 
under M. Necker, on account of the war ; and had amounted to 
eighty millions at the close of 1783, independent of a floating 
debt of six hundred millions. It had also since increased ; Ca- 
lonne did not say how much. " It is impossible," he added, " to 
leave the State in the unceasingly imminent danger to which it 
is exposed by such a deficit as that whicli exists ; it is impossible 
to continue to have recourse every year to palliatives and expe- 
dients, which, by retarding the crisis, can only render it the more 
fatal. We cannot always borrow ; .we can no longer increase the 
taxes ; we can forestall no more ; and to economize would not 
sufiice. What remains to supply all that is lacking, and to pro- 
cure all that is needed for the restoration of the .finances ? 

^'TTie abmes! — yes, gentlemen, in the abuses themselves is 
found a source of wealth which the State has a right to reclaim, 
and which should serve to reestablish order. . . . The abuses are 
defended by interest, credit, fortune, and antique prejudices which 
time seems to have respected ; but what can their vain considera- 
tion avail against the public good and the necessities of the State ? 
Tlie abuses which it is now in question to annihilate for the pui)Iic 
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safety are the most considerable, the best protected, — those wliich 
have the deepest roots and the most wide-spread branches. . . . 
Sach are those which weigh upon the productive and laborious 
class ; the abuses of pecuniarj privileges, the exceptions to the com- 
mon law ; . . . the general inequality in the apportionment of 
the subsidies, and the enormous disproportion which is found 
between the taxes of the different provinces and between the 
burdens of the subjects of the same sovereign, etc. If so many 
abuses, the subjects of eternal censuire^ have resisted until now 
the proscription of public opinion, and the efforts attempted 
by administrators to remedy them, it has been because men have 
sought to effect by partial operations what could only succeed 
by a general operation. The views which the King desires to 
communicate to you, all tend to this end : they are neither a new 
system nor a new invention, but the summary, and, so to speak, 
the rallying-together, of the projects of public utility conceived for 
a long time past by the ablest statesmen." 

He then explained why it had been impossible at previous 
epochs to arrive at this system of uniformity, this unity of the 
kingdom, which the time had come to establish. In this picture 
of the past, he styled the reign of Louis XIV. " that brilliant 
reign, in which the State was impoverished by victories, while the 
kingdom was depopulated by intolerance^ 

After condemning the system of privileges on which an- 
cient society reposed, the organ of the crown condemned the 
Catholic system, the maintenance of which Louis XYI. had never- 
theless sworn at his coronation, in the oath to exterminate here- 
tics. This striking disavowal of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes attested that tlie government was resolved to repair, at 
least in part, the great iniquity of 1685. The design was fixed, 
indeed, to restore a civil status to the Protestants, and to replace 
tolerance in fact, by the recognition of their rights.' The parlia- 
ment had taken the lead as early as the close of 1778, and had 
resolved upon the presentation of a request to the King for the 
authentication of marriages, births, and deaths of non-Gatliolics. 
Louis XYI., through the influence of the clergy, had prevented the 
Company from carrying out this resolution, which he approved at 
heart : but, since that time, public opinion had become so impera- 
tive that it could no longer be disregarded ; and the parliament had 

1 For more than twenty years, the parliaments had established the custom in juris- 
pnidence of declaring non-admissible whatever attacked the legitimacy of children bom 
of Protestant marriages. 
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just promulgated, February 2, 1787, the request resolved upon 
in December, 1778, in oi-der to deprive the ministry of the honor 
of the initiative.* 

Galonne terminated his harangue by announcing the establish- 
ment of assemblies of three degrees, commissioned to apportion 
the public burdens in the provinces which had no Provincial 
Estates ; * the substitution for the twentieths of a territorial im- 
post, including ecclesiastical property ; the suppression of the capi- 
tation-tax with respect to the members of the first orders ; and 
the various other measures which we have already mentioned in 
analyzing the plan of the comptroller-general. 

The importance of this session and of the speech of Caloune 
was incalculable. The frivolous personality of the man rendered 
the gravity of the facts so much the more striking. He seemed 
like one of those vulgar Pythonesses, the sport of the internal 
god, who at times uttered fateful words without wishing or com- 
prehending them. From this day commenced the Revolution. 
The death-sentence of the ancient regime was signified to it by the 
very power that was at the head of this regime. A return was 
no longer possible. 

The impression on the Notables was very different from what 
Calonne had hoped., ' The men of the past were as much irritated 
as dismayed. The partisans of progi*es8 were in no wise satisfied. 
This braggart tone, these shameless vaunts, these forced and in- 
complete confessions, the absence of probity which was felt in this 
parody of Turgot, had offended the most conciliatory : no one 
was disposed to yield without strict guarantees. 

The next day (the 23d), in a second session, presided over by 
Monsieur (Louis XYIII.), Calonne expounded in detail the first 
part of his plan, and read six memorials upon the provincial 
assemblies, the territorial impost, the redemption of the debts con- 
tracted by the clergy for the payment of their gratuitous offerings,* 



> La Fayette had labored very actively since 1785 to prepare for this day of justice : 
aided by Malesbcrbes, he had gained over two of the ministers, Castries and Breteui]; 
and the latter had instigated the work of Rohli^re {^dairrissements 8ur Us causes de la 
advocation deV^ditde Nantes) y which waa, as it were, the preface to the reparatiye meas- 
ures. — See £claircis8t>ments, etc., and Mim. de La FayeUe, t. 11. pp. 121, 180. 

s We have seen that it waa his aim to establish uniformity in this respect, and to 
abolish the Provincial Estates ; but he, as yet, concealed this intention. WhateTer 
concerned the assemblies of three dep^cs had been sup^gested to him by the frnraer of 
Turgot's great municipal plan himself, Dupont de Nemours, whom he had summoned 
to his side as chief clerk of finance. 

s Calonne designed that the clergy should liberate themselves by means of alienations. 
VOL. n. 66 
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the villain-tax, the grain-trade, and the corvSe. He reiterated his 
words of the day before, and enforced them bj dwelling on all 
the inconsistencies, disorders, and injustice of the fiscal system, 
almost in the same terms that had been employed by the most 
aggressive writers. He had burned his ships. He wished to 
render resistance impossible, and made known from this day liis 
intention of publishing the memorials presented to the Notables.^ 
The assembly had been divided into seven bureaux, presided 
over by the King's two brothers, the Duke of Orleans,* the three 
princes of the branch of Cond^, and the Duke de Penthievre, the 
grandson of Louis XIY. and Madame de Montespan.' The min- 
istry had decided that each bureau should count as one vote ; 
a very objectionable procedure, which might cause a purely nomi- 
nal majority to prevail over the real majority. From the opening 
of the deliberations, the members of the sovereign courts and the 
deputies of i\\Qpays d^J^ats signified that they could only give 
their personal opinion, and that they had no power to pledge their 
orders or their companies. This was coming directly to the point. 
The Notables showed themselves, in general, favorably disposed to 
the establishment of the provincial assemblies, although with very 
grave restrictions as to the form,^ and less friendly to the parish 
and district assemblies; that is, they applauded whatever was 
advantageous to the aristocratic element in the views of the 
government. The majority demanded that the presidency of 
the assemblies should not be given to the. seniors or to the largest 
tax-payers, as was projected by the government, but that the pres- 
idents should be chosen exclusively from the privileged orders. 
It offered, indeed, a concession to the Third Estate by way of 
compensation ; namely, that the representatives of the latter 
should equal in number those of the first two orders together.^ 
The debate grew far more animated when the territorial sub- 
sidy was reached. A generous minority loudly approved the 
attack on the privileges ; and the majority dared not openly sup- 
port them in opposition to public opinion, which it dreaded far 

1 See the two Bessions in the Introduction au Moniteur, p. 180 ; Paris, Flon, 1847. 

« Afterwards Philippe-^galite, ffis father had died Noyember 18, 1785. 

* The son of the Count de Toulouse. 

4 The majority judged the blending of the orders unconstitutional, and contrary to 
the essence of monarchy. 

< The privileged classes were far from calculating the importance of this concession. 
This was the origin of the famous doubling of the Third Estate, which was prodnctiye 
of such great consequences in circomstanoes much more decisive. Two bureaux went 
so fiu' as to propose that the Third Estate should have two votes out of three. 
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more than the government. The cause of the past had fallen 
into such disrepute, that it dared no longer avow its existence. 
The majority, unable to defend itself, assumed the offensive. It 
put forward the very just proposition, that a new tax should not 
be voted without knowing exactly the receipts and expenditures, 
and the extent and nature of the deficit. The sincere partisans 
of progress approved what they would have asked on their side, 
and all the bureaux demanded information of the true statement 
of the finances. The eldest of the King's brothers had instigated 
this demand : ho showed himself hostile to Calonne, as he had 
been to Turgot, to Necker, and to all the reformers ; but he was 
beginning a new part in endeavoring to combine the defence of 
the privileged interests with an affectation of popularity.* 

Calonne refused the information demanded. The Khig, he 
said, desired the opinion of the Notables on the best means of 
providing for the necessities of the State, and not on the extent 
of these necessities, which was sufficiently authenticated in his 
councils. The bureaux persisted. Calonne endeavored to bend 
the opposition of Brienne and some other influential prelates, — 
those who were styled the administrator bishops, because they 
were men of business much more than of religion, and because 
they had enlightenment, no prejudices, and little more belief. 
Certain of these orators of the bureaux were disposed to com- 
pound with the ideas of the muiister, but not with his person. 
He was repulsed. He addressed himself to a greater number of 
important men : he induced the King to appoint a meeting 
of forty-two members of the assembly, six from each bureau, 
on March 2, at the residence of Monsieur; presented them with 
memoranda of the receipts and expenditures ; attacked by figures 
the accuracy of Necker's Official Report ; and acknowledged that 
the annual deficit had reached one hundred millions, without 
counting twelve millions necessary to provide for unforeseen 
necessities.^ Upon the assertions of the minister, the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, M. de Cic^, declared that neitlier confidence nor credit 
could revive until France should have been informed by an exact 
verification whether it was M. Necker or M. de Calonne who had 
deceived the King, and until justice should have been done to the 

i See in Louis Blanc, Hist, de la R€voltdion, t. II. p. 186, some carious details con- 
cerning the dream of the reconstruction of feudalism cherished for some time by 
Montieur. 

' He acknowledged shortly aftenrardB, instead of a hundrad and twelve, a hundred 
and fourteen or fifteen milliona. 
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criminal. Oalonne baviug affirmed in the discussion that the King 
had the right to levy taxes at his pleasure, and that this principle 
would be contested by no one present, lively murmurs were 
raised ; and the Archbishop of Narbonne, Dillon, strongly protested 
against the assertion. Tlie Archbishop of Aries, Dulau, doubted 
whether any other assembly than the States-General had the 
right to vote taxes. Tlie wit and talent for discussion displayed 
by Calonne ended only in a complete defeat. The meeting de- 
clared itself opposed to the territorial impost, and continued to 
demand a statement of the financial condition. 

The next day, the King notified the bureaux that they were 
summoned to deliberate, not upon the existence of the territorial 
tax, which was a thing decided on, but upon its form. The bureaux 
replied, that, if it was impossible to dispense with the establish- 
ment of the tax, it should be collected in money, and not in kind. 
They insisted more strongly than ever on the statement of the 
receipts and expenditures, in order to be able to fix the quota, 
and, if possible, the duration of the impost. They would only 
permit it as a transient aid. While rejecting in fact, like the 
rest, equality in taxation, the first bureau, presided over by Mon- 
sieur ^ piqued itself on generosity, and refused the exemption from 
the capitation-tax ofiered to the privileged classes. All the bu- 
reaux demanded the integral maintenance of the rights and 
privileges of the provinces and the difierent bodies, thus protest- 
ing against the uniform regime announced by the minister.^ 
Some members continued to oppose the territorial impost, but 
through motives of a difierent kind from those of their colleagues. 
The attorney-general of the parliament of Aix, the old brother- 
in-arms of La Ghalotais in the war against the Jesuits, M. de 
Castillon, signalized himself by lofty words. 

" There is no legal power," he said, " which can authorize the 
territorial impost as it is proposed ; neither this assembly, . . . nor 
the parliaments, nor the particular States, nor the King himself: 
the States-General would alone have the right to do this."^ 

A second general session was held, March 12, under the presi- 
dency of Monsieur. Calonne presented the second part of his 



^ Brittany had been greatly agitated on learning that it was wished to increase the 
tax on salt in the districts which were not subject to the compulsory salt-tax, and to 
diminish it in the districts in which the latter existed ; and the government had prom- 
ised that Brittany should pay no more than in the past 

s Concerning the discussions of the bnreanx, see MAn, de Bachaunumi, t XXXIV. 
pp. 215-260; Droz, 1. 1, p. 482. 
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plan, concerning the freedom of internal transit, the duties rela- 
tive to commerce, the salt-tax, etc. To abolish the internal cus- 
toms and the excise duties most injurious to transit, was, as he 
well said, to respond, after a hundred and seventy-three years, to 
the States-General of 1614, and to accomplish the work which 
the great Colbert had been unable to carry through to the end. 
He destroyed the good eflFect of these words, however, by new 
temerity of language. He appeared to wish to persuade the No- 
tables that they and he were agreed. '' His Majesty," he said, 
^' has seen with satisfaction that your sentiments, in general, ac- 
cord with his principles ; . . . that the objections which have struck 
you . . . have chiefly related to forms." 

Upon this assertion, a new storm broke forth. All the bureaux 
protested with virulence against this pretended agreement. They 
intimated that their opposition was aimed not only at the form, 
but also at the substance. Monsieur declared that ^' it was neither 
honest nor decent to make the Notables say what they had not 
said." The second part of Calonne's plan was torn to pieces like 
the first. The abolition of the internal customs was too bold ; the 
modifications of the salt-tax were too timid. Mormeur desired 
that the infernal machine of the saU4ax should be wlioUy sup- 
pressed,. and that a tax should be substituted in its stead. The 
elder of the King's brothers seemed to take the part of leader 
of the Opposition, which he appeared more capable of filling than 
the Duke of Orleans. La Fayette demanded, that, in the law which 
abrogated the salt-tax, the King should prescribe the liberation of 
all the unfortunates whom the salt-tax bad imprisoned or sent to 
the galleys (for smuggling). Galonne was personally attacked on 
account of the scandalous exchanges or purchases of the crown 
property, in which he had sacrificed the interest of the State. 
The first president of the Chamber of Accounts, Nicolai, the 
author of the denunciation, hesitating to sign it. La Fayette him- 
self assumed the responsibility. 

Calonne began to feel that the monarch who had made him the 
same promises as Turgot and Necker, and who was about to keep 
them in the same manner, was vacillating beneath his influence. 
He nevertheless still preserved externally his imperturbable assur- 
ance, and, March 29, read in a third general session the third 
part of his plan for the enfeofiment of the domains and the 
reformation of the administration of the waters and forests, as 
if the two preceding parts had been adopted. The next day he 
issued to the public the memorials comprising the first two parts, 
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preceded by an advertisemeut to the readers, basing this publication 
on the necessity ^^ of dispelling the anxiety," he says, '^ with which 
aomc have sought to inspire the people. The point in question 
is, not new taxation, but the suppression of unjust exemptions, 
and the employment of means tending to relieve the tax-payers 
in the most straitened circumstances. More will be paid, doubt- 
less ; but by whom ? By those only who do not pay enough : they 
will pay what they ought, according to a just proportion, and 
none will be burdened. Privileges will be sacrificed ! Yes, jus- 
tice wills, and necessity exacts it. Would it be better to over- 
burden the non-privileged, the people ? " 

At the same time, he accused the Notables while affecting to 
defend them : ^^ It would be wrong for observations dictated by 
zeal, the expressions of a noble frankness, to give birth to the 
idea of a malevolent opposition."^ 

This paper, written by the celebrated advocate Gerbier, was 
widely circulated, and was sent to all the cures that they might 
spread it in their parishes. Nothing of such grave import had 
hitherto occurred as this despairing appeal of the organ of the 
crown to popular opinion against the privileged classes. A cry 
of anger and dismay resounded among the Notables. All the 
bureaux complained to the King of the seditious publication of 
the comptroller-general. The assembly, the court, and several 
of the ministers, united for the purpose of overthrowing Galonne. 
The Queen entered into the league under the influence of her 
confidential counsellor, the Abbe de Vermont, who was devoted 
to the Archbishop of Toulouse. Galonne had scarcely a single 
ally but the giddy Count d'Artois. Public opinion did not re* 
spend to his appeal. Although satisfied at seeing him rend asun« 
der every veil, and break down every barrier, it supported even 
the retrogressive opposition against the wasteful minister, and 
applauded the Notables for the sole reason that they were a de- 
liberative assembly contending with a minister of absolutism. 
The time for progress through enlightened despotism had passed.* 
Pamphlets rained upon Galonne, passionately repeating that for- 
midable word, the States-General^ uttered with solemnity in 



1 Bachaamont, t. XXXTV. pp. 343-373; Droz, t. L p. 496. 

* A local circamstance contributed to render Paris more unfriendly to Galonne ; 
namely, the erection of the octroi walls and the numerous barriers which imprison the 
capital. Paris, which had extended beyond its old boulevards, was spreading at lib- 
erty in the country like London to-day, and was greatly dissatisfied with the endoenre 
which was imposed on it. 
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some of the bareaux. The paradoxical Liiiguet, who bad lately 
celebrated pure despotism, and who was soon to preach bank- 
ruptcy, invoked the assembly of the Three Estates. "It is out- 
raging the nation," wrote Carra, preluding his career as a revo- 
lutionary journalist, " to propose to it, in the absence of the 
States-Greneral, which belong to its constitution, to consent to 
reorganize this constitution by provincial assemblies, the true 
quality of which would be that of loan funds at the disposal of 
the comptroller-general." 

A more important adversary, provoked by Calonne, brought a 
very eflScient support to the coalition. This was Necker. Ca- 
lonne had disputed the Official Report. Necker requested the 
King's permission to discuss its veracity with Calonne in the 
presence of the Notables. Louis XVI. replied to Necker, that he 
was satisfied with his services, and that he ordered him to keep 
silence. Necker was not the man to obey when his renown was 
in question : he prepared an apologetic memorial, and meanwhile 
talked and gave notes to the leading members of the assembly. 
During the interval, Calonne took a fancy to assert that Necker 
had not left in the treasury, as he pretended, a sum sufficient to 
complete the payments of 1781, and to begin those of the follow- 
ing year. On the ground of the Official Report, Calonne might 
eaylly enough have defended himself: here he was absolutely in 
the wrong. The successor of Necker, the ex-comptroUer-goneral, 
Joli de Fleuri, interrogated on this point, declared in writing that 
Necker had told the truth. The keeper of the seals, Miromesnil, 
who was deeply involved in the league against Calonne, caused 
Pleuri's letter to reach the King. Calonne, questioned with 
severity by Louis XVI., adroitly recriminated against the in- 
trigues by which he was assailed, and imputed the opposition of 
the Notables to the cabals of Miromesnil. Louis turned his ill- 
humor against the keeper of die seals, and accepted Calonne's 
proposal to replace Miromesnil by M. de Lamoignon, a president 
of the parliament of Paris, and the cousin of Malesherbes. Ca- 
lonne attempted to push his victory to its farthest limits, and like- 
wise to procure the dismissal of Breteuil, the minister of the 
King's household. Louis did not refuse ; but he insisted on in- 
forming the Queen, of whom Breteuil was a prot^g^. The Queen 
flew into a passion, exclaiming that it was not Breteuil who 
should be dismissed, but Calonne, who had compromised the 
Eling's authority by convening the Notables, and who now neither 
knew how to restrain nor to persuade tliem. She stormed. 
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prayed, and wept. The feeble monarch, who had gone to Marie- 
Antoinette's apartments to give notice of the removal of Breteuil, 
commissioned Breteuil to carry to Calonne his dismissal ; but, in 
dismissing Calonne, he kept the keeper of the seals whom Ca- 
lonne bad just made (April 8-9). 

The plans of Calonne did not vanish with him as the plans of 
Turgot and Necker had vanished with their authors. It was no 
longer possible to return to the old routine. Louis XYI. had been 
made to understand, that, of Calonne's projects, nothing must be 
suppressed but the author. But who would execute these pro- 
jects ? There were two candidates of importance, that of the 
Queen and that of public opinion, Brienne and Necker, who still 
retained his popularity, despite the vigorous attacks which a pow- 
erful champion had recently made on his system of loans.^ The 
King could endure neither. The new minister of foreign affairs, 
Montmorin, made a feeble effort in favor of Necker ; he failed : 
and Necker having published his apologetic memorial, without 
permission, on the very day of the removal of Calonne, the cabal 
of the Queen took advantage of this disobedience to cause him 
to be banished twenty leagues from Paris. Marie-Antoinette 
had wholly forgotten her former friendliness to the Oenevese. 
The Queen's party pushed temporarily into the comptroller-gen- 
eralship an old counsellor of State of no importance, — M. de Four- 
queux ; and, April 23, the King went in person to communicate 
to the Notables the fourth part of Calonne's plan, announcing a 
saving of fifteen millions, and the extension of the stamp-duty to 
many articles which had hitherto been exempt, for the purpose 
of contributing, with the territorial subsidy, to fill up the deficit. 
The King granted the Notables precedence for the privileged 
classes in the provincial assemblies, and the complete statement 
of the financial condition, so urgently demanded. 

The Notables showed no more good will on tliis account, and 
appeared little disposed to accept the stamp-tax. The financial 
crisis was becoming aggravated from day to day : all business had 
ceased, and the treasury was on the eve of suspending payment. 
It was necessary to hasten to find some firm hand to which to 
intrust the helm. Montmorin, seconded this time by the keeper 
of the seals, De Lamoignon, made a second attempt in behalf of 
Necker. Louis XVI. was about to yield, when Breteuil came to 

1 D€nonciation de V agiotage au roi et aux Notables, bj the Count de Mirabeau ; 1st 
Lettre aur Vadmimgtrathn de M, Necker, by the same, March, 1787. There are good 
reasons in these, mingled with exaggeration and injastice. 
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his aid against the other two ministers, and insisted in favor of 
Brienne. Louis resigned himself to Brienne in order to escape 
Necker. The Archbishop of Toulouse was appointed chief of the 
council of finance, and it was understood that the comptroller- 
general would be merely his chief clerk (May 1). Brienne was 
another Calonne in morality, with less talent, and with pretensions 
besides to the character of a great economist. A wholly super- 
ficial personage, with nothing at the bottom but vices, and a potty, 
covetous, and vulgar ambition, he was one of those men, who, 
with a ready wit and much tact, cause themselves to be judged 
fit for important places, so long as they have not filled them. Ho 
succeeded in binding the Queen to his ministerial destiny as no 
minister had yet done. Marie-Antoinette governed ostensibly 
with him, being present thenceforth at all the committees held in 
the King's apartments, and accepting and invoking the formida- 
ble responsibility of a part for which she was so little fitted by 
Nature, and which would crush her with all her friends. 

Malesherbes was restored to the council by his relative, Lamoi- 
gnon, as minister of State, without a department. He was no 
longer a guarantee or a power, but an additional victim ; and, 
unhappily, the illustrious old man was to compromise in this min- 
istry more than his life, — his glory, which belonged to Prance ! 

May 2, Brienne announced to the bureaux that the annual sav- 
ing would amount to forty millions, instead of fifteen, but that a 
loan of eighty millions was indispensable. Under the impression 
of such a promise of reduction in the expenditures, the Notables 
consented to the loan, which was issued in the form of six mil- 
lions of lifQ-rentes. All the bureaux fell with eager curiosity 
upon those famous reports of the finances which had finally been 
given to them. They did not gain much enlightenment thereby. 
There was such an absence of order, method, and sincerity, in 
these reports,^ that it was impossible to disentangle the permanent 
deficit from the extraordinary and incidental charges, or conse- 
quently to agree upon the amount of the real deficit. The greater 
part estimated it approximately at one hundred and forty millions. 
The reports for 1788 give us data on this subject which the Nota- 
bles lacked in 1787, and enable us to perceive that the permanent 
deficit did not exceed ninety-seven or ninety-eight millions, in- 

1 They were not all given up ; for ** the King himself sorted those which he was 
willing to give to the Notables, and those which he was pleased to abstract from them, 
and which, apparently, contained gifts or malversations." — Mem, de Bcsenval, t. III. 
p. 226. 
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eluding twelvo millions for unforoseen expenses. Calonne, with 
his thoughtless temerity, had exaggerated it, probably for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from the Notables as much money as possible.^ 

Despite the economy announced, Brienne declared to the Nota- 
bles that the territorial subsidy was necessary, to the amount of 
eighty millions a year, with the stamp-tax and a new form of the 
capitation-tax. Long and useless discussions were renewed in 
the bureaux. Tlie Notables belonguig to the privileged orders, 
that is to say, the immense majority of the assembly, were disturbed 
by the reproaches which came to them from the provinces. Tlie 
nobility and the clergy were greatly dissatisfied with the Notables 
for admitting egtial apportionment by law, while seeking to elude 
it in fact. Some remarkable incidents occurred in these discus- 
sions. La Fafayette proposed that the King should be entreated 
to convoke a National Assembly in five years ; that is, for 1792. 
"What, sir!" said the Count d'Artois, the president of the 
bureau, "do you demand the States-General?" — "Yes, my 
lord ; and even better than tliaty^ 

La Fayette was not supported. He was more successful in two 
other motions : one for the civil status of Protestants, — a meas- 
ure on which the government, as we have said, had already 
decided ; the other for the reformation of the criminal code. It 
is just to remark, that it was a bishop, M. de La Luzerne, who 
supported and secured the passage of the motion concerning the 
Protestants; a fact the newer, and the more worthy of notice, 
inasmuch as the Bishop of Langres was a devotee, and not a 
philosopher. M. de La Luzerne went farther, and accepted in 
advance the liberty of worship, saying that he preferred churches 
in the towns to sermons in tlie wilderness.' The ancient spirit 
of St. Martin and of evangelical Christianity reappeared at length 
to unite with philosophy against persecuting Catholicism. 

The Notables, unwilling to take the responsibility, before the 
provuices, of voting, or even of proposing, taxes, finally declared 
that they referred it to the wisdom of the King to determine what 
mode of taxation would have the fewest objections, if it was really 
indispensable to demand new sacrifices from the nation ; that is 
to say, they tendered their resignation to the Eling. 

1 S60 the observations of M. Droz, Hist, du rlgne de Louts XVI., t. L pp. 512-514. 
It must not be forgotten that the extraordinary and floating chaiiges, when not liqui- 
dated, ended necessarily in a consolidation which added the interest of these consoli- 
dated funds to the permanent deficit. 

5« M^m. de La Fayette, t. II. p. 177. 

8 AUm. rfr' Im Fayettp, t U. p. 178. 
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The closing session took place May 25. Many sounding periods, 
and much mock praise, were heard concerning the union of 
hearts, cmd the unity of principles , and on the great results of the 
assembly. The confidence of Calonne had passed to his suc- 
cessor : there were the same assurances that they were about to 
emerge from peril ; that every thing was ended . . . when every 
thing was beginning ! A few years before, a great effect would 
have been produced by a sentence such as this: — 

" The corvee is proscribed ; the salt-tax is sentenced ; the 
shackles which have obstructed internal and external commerce 
will be destroyed ; and agriculture, encouraged by tlio free expor- 
tation of grain, will daily become more flourishing." 

But things are valued according to times and places : this was 
what the Bourbons knew not how to comprehend: it was ten 
years too late ! 

Brienne ended by protesting that it was the wish of the King to 
limit the duration of the new taxes, as well as to maintain the 
forms and prerogatives of the first two orders, which were essen- 
tial to the monarchy, and which it was important not to confound 
with the equal apportionment of the tax.^ 

It was not for the profit of royalty that die Notables had 
resigned their functions, as was speedily to be perceived. The 
monarchy might, nevertheless, have derived a momentary advan- 
tage thereby, and perhaps have gained some time, had Brienne 
possessed any political discernment. Every one expected a 
royal session, in which the King would compel the parliament to 
register as a whole the administrative and financial edicts con- 
sented to, in general and indirect terms, by the Notables. There 
would have been no violent outbreak of public opinion on this 
account. Brienne had the incredible indiscretion to send the 
edicts one by one. The first three, on the freedom of the grain- 
trade, the provincial assemblies, and the abolition of the corvee, 
passed without difficulty (June 17, 22, 27). The stamp act and 
the territorial subsidy remained. It was fully evident that it 
was necessary to begin with the one of these two edicts, the principle 
of which was popular, and which the parliament could only reject 
by rejecting, in the name of the privileged classes, the basis of 
equal apportionment ; that is, by covering themselves with im- 
mense discredit. Brienne did exactly the reverse. He sent the 

1 See whateyer concerns this assembly in the collection entitled AsambUe des Nota- 
bles, 17S7, two yols. qoarto. The general sessions are also found in the Introduetim 
au Momteur, 
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stamp edict first ! The parliament, overjoyed at this mistake, felt 
itself master of the situation. It demanded, after the example 
of the Notables, that the financial reports should be transmitted 
to it, in order that it might ascertain the necessities of the treasu- 
ry before registering the edict (July 6). The ministry refused. 
In the midst of the stormy deliberation which followed this refu- 
sal, a clerical counsellor, Sabatier de Gabre, suddenly exclaimed, 
" We demand information of the state of the finances {(tats) : 
it is the States-General (J^Hats-GSnSraux) that we need ! " This 
pun was transformed into a formal proposition, and the Company 
decreed that remonstrances should be drawn up by commission- 
ers, for the purpose of entreating the King to withdraw his decla- 
ration concerning the stamp-duty, and expressing the wish to see 
the NATION ASSEMBLED prior to any new taxation (July 16).^ 

The Notables had abdicated in favor of the King : the parUar 
ment abdicated in favor of the nation. 

This was the overthrow of all its traditions, jealous as it had 
hitherto been of the States-General, and desirous of not witness- 
ing their reappearance. On the morrow, it was terrified at the 
kind of delirium which had seized it. The framers of the remon- 
strances lessened the scope of the resolution of July 16 by saying 
that the States-General alone could consent to a perpetual tax. 
The door was thus opened for a compromise with the court. The 
King made no reply concerning the States, and sent to the par- 
liament the edict establishing the territorial subsidy, and abol- 
ishing the two twentieths. Upon this, the parliament demanded 
the States-General without restriction. " The nation, represented 
by the States-General, alone has the right to grant the necessary 
subsidies to the King" (July 30).* 

The majority, who thouglit only of intimidating the court, in 
order to obtain the withdrawal of the territorial subsidy, had 
been drawn on by two minorities temporarily united : the one, 
personified in the cold energy of Adrien Duport, one of the future 
powers of the Constituent Assembly, knew whither it was drifting, 
— to democratic liberty, to a revolution in which the parliament 
would disappear, and in which the States-General themselves 
would be absorbed in the unity of that national assembly lately 
invoked by La Fayette ; the other, guided by the brilliant and 
giddy imagination of D'Epr^mesnil, dreamed of a restoration of 
the privileged liberties of the Middle Ages, a regime of aristocratic 

1 M^. de Bachaumont, t. XXXV. p. 334. > Ibid., t. XXXY. p. 378. 
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monarchy, in which the three orders would assemble at deter- 
mmed epochs, and, in the intervals of their assemblies, would 
confide ttie maintenance of the public rights to the parliament. 

The King summoned the parliament to Versailles, and the two 
edicts were registered in a bed of justice, August 6. Two months 
before, the bed of justice would have prevented, or at least post- 
poned, the struggle : now it was only an episode of this same 
struggle. The parliament had hurled a fire-brand which it was 
no longer in its power to extinguish. On the eve and with the 
expectation of the bed of justice, it had recorded a protest in 
advance, in which this scathing sentence is remarked : — 

^^ The parliament, grieved at having been obliged to give its 
suffrage, within twelve years, on accumulated taxes, the plans 
presented for which would swell the amount to an increase of 
more than two hundred millions since the accession of the King 
to the crown, does not believe itself possessed of suflScieut powers 
to become the guarantee of the execution of the edicts with 
respect to the people, . . . who see with affright the deplorable 
consequences of an administration, the excessive malversation of 
which does not appear to them even possible."^ 

On the day following the bed of justice, the parliament declared 
the transcription made on its registei^s illegal and void. The 
young counsellors stifled, by their numerical superiority, the 
scruples and apprehensions of the aged magistrates of the Great 
Chamber. An immense crowd, which filled the Palais and its 
environs to overflowing, welcomed with acclamations the magis- 
trates who had signalized themselves by their opposition to the 
court, and their interference in the appeal to the States-Gen- 
eral. 

A regulation, issued meanwhile, touching the reduction of the 
expenses of the households of the King and Queen (August 9), 
in order to begin to fulfil Brienne's promises of economy, irritated 
the courtiers more than it satisfied the public.^ ^^ It is frightful," 
exclaimed the followers of the court, ^^ to live in a country where 
one is not sure of possessing to-morrow what he has to^ay. This 
is seen nowhere but in Turkey.'" — "There is little merit," re- 

1 M€m. ds Badiaununa, t. XXXV. p. 389. 

s The offices of the chamber and the wardrobe were reduced one-half. The stables 
and the kennels were united. The gendarpies, the light horsemen, and the door- 
guaixls were sappiessed ; which reduced the cavalry of the King's household to the 
body-guards. ^ See Anciennes Lois fiangaises, U XXVIII. p. 416. The Military 
School was suppressed anew, October 9, 1787. 

s M0R, de Beaenval, t HL p. 256. 
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plied the public, ^^ in abandoning what one can no longer keep, 
and yielding only to necessity." 

The parliament, meanwhile, continued its attack. August 10, 
Duport denounced, in due form, the malversations j abuses of au- 
t/ioritf/y etc., of the ex«comptroller-general, Galonne. The parlia- 
ment received the denunciation, and charged the attoruey-gCDeral 
to proceed with the investigation. The decree was quashed by 
the council ; but Oalonne did not trust to it, and fled to England. 
All the provincial parliaments reiterated the decree of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. The indictment of Oalonne was, in the eyes of 
the populace, that of the court and the Queen. Pamplilets 
sprang up on all sides. The attorneys' clerks, in the courts of 
the Palais, openly lampooDed Madame Deficit. Madame Deficit 
paved the way for Madame Veto ! The irritation against Marie- 
Antoinette reached such a point, that Louis XVI., by the advice 
of the lieutenant of police, expressly interdicted the Queen to show 
herself in Paris.* 

The parliament had postponed until August 13 the delibera- 
tion on the means of insuring the execution of its decree of the 
7th. The Duke do Nivemais, a peer of France and a minister of 
State without a department,^ endeavored to calm the magistrates 
by representing to them the necessity of showing France united, 
and the State provided with sufficient resources, at a moment 
when the affairs of Holland threatened to reopen the war. 
D'Epr^mesnil warmly refuted him ; and, by a majority of eighty 
votes against forty, the Company persisted in its resolutions; 
declared the edicts of August 6 incapable of depriving the nation 
of its rights, and of authorizing a collection of taxes contrary to 
aU principles; and ordered the present resolution to be sent to all 
the bailiwicks and seneschalships within its jurisdiction. Cries 
of enthusiasm welcomed tlie news of this decision outside. 
D'Epremesnil was home aloft in triumph. The people were igno- 
rant, that, in the preamble of the resolution, the parliament had 
declared that it was impossible, without violating the original 
constitution of the nation, to subject the nobility and the cler- 
gy to the teiTitorial subsidy, and that these principles were those 
of the States-General. When it was known, little heed was paid 
to it. An infallible instinct taught the non-privileged masses 
that the States-Oeneral would profit them alone.' 

1 Bachanmont, t XXXV. p. 402. 

> This was the fabulist, better known as a friend of letters than as a politician. 

' Bachaumont, t. XXXV. p. 407 ; Droz, t II. p. 12. 
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The court replied by exiling the parliament to Troyes (Au- 
gust 15). The King's two brothers were commissioned to 
cause the edicts to be registered, the one in the Chamber of 
Accounts, the other in the Court of Aids. Monsieur^ who was 
regarded as executing, despite himself, an order which he disap- 
proved, was applauded by the people : the Count d'Artois was 
hissed and hooted. The Chamber of Accounts and the Court of 
Aids demanded the recall of the parliament and the convocation 
of the States-General. The Palais and its suburbs were daily the 
headquarters of riotous crowds, which gave chase to the spies of 
the police, and manifested the most hostile spirit. The clubSj 
circles for reading and conversation borrowed from England since 
1782, disregarded the prohibition to meddle with politics which 
they had received, and became the hot-beds of an opposition which 
sustained that of the streets. The ministry closed the clubs. 
August 27, the parliament, from its place of exile, issued a new 
resolution more violent than the preceding ones. Two days 
before, Brienne, under the pretext of the necessity of a concentra- 
tion of power in the presence of so critical a situation, had caused 
himself to be appointed prime minister. The Marshals de S^gur 
and de Castries refused to recognize his supremacy, and tendered 
their resignations. It was the departure of the military glory of 
ancient France. Ignominy without came with anarchy within. 
The government, contending at home with the old corporations, 
bowed disgracefully before foreign powers. 

In the last days of M. de Yergennes, French diplomacy had 
already lost much ground; nevertheless, it still continued to 
command respect. It was speedily ruined after him. 

Vergennes, by the commercial treaty of 1786, had succeeded in 
arranging matters in such a manner, that it was not to the inter- 
est of England to make war upon us directly ; but he had not 
succeeded in preventing her from doing so everywhere indirectly 
by diplomacy. At the very moment when Pitt was filling the 
English galleries with such fair words against international ha- 
tred, he was making it his chief care to undermine everywhere 
the interests and alliances of France. Irritated at the commercial 
compact of France with Russia, he avenged himself in Turkey. 
Seconded by the Prussian government, which had fallen com- 
pletely under his influence since the death of Frederick the Great, 
he suddenly affected a great zeal for the maintenance of the Otto- 
man empire, hitherto so utterly abandoned by England to the dis- 
cretion of the Russians ; and urged the Turks to resume the offen- 
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and Prussia, to which subjugated Holland was forced to submit 
(January 16, 1788). 

**' France has just fallen ! I doubt whether she rises again ! '* 
said the Emperor, Joseph n.^ She would not, indeed, rise again 
under the banners of the monarchy. It was under other ban- 
ners that she would drive before her the standards of tlie brother 
of Joseph n. and the nephew of Frederick the Oreat. 

Tlie ignominious d^nodmerU of the afiairs of Holland covered 
the government with general contempt, which was revived by the 
presence of all those unhappy Dutch patriots, who, compromised 
and abandoned, came to ask of France a refuge in default of 
aid. 

The agitation caused by the exile of the parliament continued. 
All the inferior tribunals, and even the bodies foreign to the 
magistracy, the university for instance, had sent addresses and 
deputations to Troyes. The provincial parliaments had inveighed 
loudly, and demanded, one after another, the recall of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, the convocation of the States-General, and the trial 
of Calonne. Their language became very menacing. ^^ The con- 
tinually repeated authoritative measures," said the parliament of 
Besan9on, ^Hhe compulsory registrations, the banishments, the con- 
straint and rigor employed in the place of justice, . . . wound a 
nation idolatrous of its kings, but proud and free ; chill hearts ; 
and may break the bonds which bind the sovereign to the subjects j 
and the subjects to the sovereign.^^ Several parliaments demand- 
ed, in the name of the constitutional laws of the kingdom, that, 
instead of organizing provincial assemblies, the ancient Provincial 
Estates should be reestablished with much more extended rights, 
but also with their privileged and unequal form; that is, they 
claimed the regime of the Three Orders, in opposition to the new 
system of i^epresentation founded on the sole principle of landed 
property.^ The parliament of Bordeaux went so far as to forbid 
the provincial assembly of Limousin to meet. It exceeded the 
parliament of Paris in boldness : exiled to Libourne, it refused to 
register the letters of transfer, as illegal. 

Affairs, carried so far by the provincial courts, seemed tran- 



1 Flassan, t. VII. p. 456. 

s The asscmblioft of the two higher degrees, the election and the province, were not 
to be representative until after 1791 ; the King nntil then appointing one-half of the 
members, who then chose the complement of their number. — See, as a specimen, the 
EikgUment sur la formation dea asaembliea de Champagne, ap. Ancieimes LoU JranfoiseMf 
U XXVIII. p, 366, June 23, 1787. 
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quillizcd at this moment between Versailles and Trojes. The 
ministry was terrified ; the majority of the parliament of Paris 
was tired of exile, and uneasy as to the consequences. ^ Brienne 
made advances, which were not repelled by the majority, and 
which ended in a compromise without logic or dignity. The min- 
istry withdrew the edicts of the stamp-duty and the territorial 
subsidy, lately proclaimed indispensable to the salvation of the 
State. The parliament, wliile declaring that it did not depart 
from its resolutions, registered the recstablishment of the two 
twentieths, to wit, the first indefinitely, and the second until 1792 ; 
which twentieths were to be thenceforth collected, " without dis- 
tinction or exception, from all the revenues which were subject 
thereto" (September 19, 1787).* 

The royal power and the parliament both emerged weakened 
from a contest in which both had been vanquished. Public 
opinion greeted the recall of the parliament as a victory. The 
young attorneys' clerks, and the turbulent multitude, who served 
as their auxiliaries, secured the illumination of the environs of 
the Palais by breaking the windows of those who refused to obey. 
Calonne was burned in effigy on the Place Dauphine ; and other 
manikins, representing the minister Breteuil, and the Queen's 
friend, the Duchess de Polignac, were carried through tiie streets 
amidst hootings. Little more was needed for the image of Marie- 
Antoinette to have been treated in the same way. Sentiments of 
violence were felt vibrating in the crowd, which only awaited an 
opportunity to break out. The capitulation with the parliament 
was a wretched expedient, and not a solution. The storm 
was rumbling everywhere : all souls eager for action inhaled 
the electricity which filled the air. *^ From a tranquil chaos," 
wrote Mirabeau, ^' France has passed to a restless chaos : a crear 
tion may and ought to arise from it." And Mirabeau, who had 
not been called to the Notables, and who felt that his destiny was in 
a greater assembly, urged the parliamentarians not to accept the 
postponement of the States-General until 1792, but to exact them 
for 1789, — the indispensable date^ he said ; showing how mad, and 
fatal to the government itself, it would be to keep Franco in sus- 
pense for four years longer during such a crisis.' Afiairs were pro- 
gressing rapidly : this date of 1792, which Mirabeau so absolutely 
rejected for peremptory reasons, was that which La Fayette had 

i Ave. Loisfran^aueB, t XXVIII. p. 432. 

* Letters of October 80 and Norember 18, 1787, ap. IMn. de Mtrabeau, t. IV. pp. 
459-467. 
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demanded some months before, without much hope of obtain- 
ing it ! 

Mirabeau was not listened to. Brienne had resolved on his 
plan. Unable longer to have recourse to taxation, he had resolved 
to return to loans, but on the boldest scale. He had formed the 
project of presenting for registration in a body a series of loans 
to the amount of four hundred and twenty millions, realizable in 
five years,^ with the promise to convoke the States-General be- 
fore 1792. This delay would be employed in reestablishing the 
finances ; and the States, coming in a settled and tranquillized 
condition of affairs, could occupy themselves at leisure with 
ameliorations which would insure the future. This was at least 
what was to be said to the parliament. As to the King and 
Queen, Brienne calmed the apprehensions excited in them by 
the name of the States-General by representing to them, that, 
the loans once registered, the finances reestablished, and the pub- 
lic mind blunted by so long an expectation, the States-General 
would be made a vain show, or even would not be convoked at 
all, since there would bo nothing more to ask of them. 

It was with this mixture of blindness and puerile falsehood that 
the last ministers of the monarchy prepared for the great battle 
of the Revolution. 

Brienne, with the hope of alluring public opinion, added to 
the edict for the loan the so much solicited edict which restored 
a civil status to Protestants ; meanwhile declaring, to appease the 
clergy, that the Catholic religion would always be the only public 
and authorized form of worship in the kingdom, and that the 
birth, marriage, and death of those who professed it could in no 
case be authenticated except according to the rites and usages 
of the said religion.^ On the morning of November 19, the King 
repaired abruptly to the parliament, which had scarcely reopened 
after the vacation, and which was still very incomplete. Brienne, 
who had wrought upon the magistrates by all kinds of allure- 
ments, lioped to carry the majority, and to combine, by an equivo- 
cal form of session, the advantage of a voluntary registration and 
that of a bed of justice unresistingly obeyed. The keeper of 
the seals, Lamoignon, began by a speech injudicious if designed 
to win instead of to constrain votes, in which ho recapitulated 
all the absolutist maxims of the beds of justice under Louis 

1 One hundred and twenty millions in 1788, ninety in 1789, eighty in 1790, seventy, 
in 1791, and sixty in 1792. 
« Arte, Lot'g frangaiaes, t. 2ULVU1. p. 472. 
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XV. " To the monarch alone belongs the legislative power, 
without dependence and without partition," etc. ; adding thereto, 
that the King could only find in the States-General a more ex- 
tended council^ and would always be the supreme arbiter of their 
remonstrances and humble petitions. The deliberation, however, 
was opened with freedom : each one gave and assigned the motive 
of his vote aloud. The leaders of the Opposition spoke at length 
and forcibly, but with decorum. The opinion which they sus- 
tained was that of Mirabeau, — to grant the first loan (that of one 
hundred and twenty millions) in consideration of the States- 
General for 1789. The discussion was prolonged six hours : the 
majority was gained over to the edict, with an entreaty to the 
Kmg to hasten the States-General ; when suddenly the keeper 
of the seals, instead of suffering the first president to count the 
votes, ascended the throne, whispered in the Bang's ear, then, 
on the order obtained from Louis, pronounced the registration of 
the edict according to the formula in use in beds of justice. 

A prolonged murmur ran through the assembly, which saw a 
simple royal session for the purpose of free deliberation suddenly 
transformed into a bed of justice. The Duke of Orleans rose, 
and agitated, as though dimly discerning whither the step that he 
was taking was destined to lead him, said in a broken voice, 
'' Sire, this registration appears to me illegal." Louis appeared 
not less agitated. "It is all the same to me," he replied. — 
"Yes, it is legal, because I will it!"^ The despotic rudeness 
of the language ill concealed the hesitation of the heart. Louis 
ordered the second edict— that relating to the Protestants — to 
be read, and withdrew, leaving the parliament in session. The 
protest of the Duke of Orleans was more fully written out, and 
recorded in the official proceedings ; and the assembly passed a 
resolution, stating that, in view of the illegality of what had just 
passed in royal session, the parliament declared that it took no 
part in the transcription upon its registers of the edict for the 
loans. 

The insane arbitrary demonstration of the keeper of the seals 
had utterly ruined Brienne's plans. The court attempted rigor. 
The Duke of Orleans was exiled to Villers-Cotterets ; and two 
parliamentary counsellors, who were reputed to have instigated 
this prince, were sent as prisoners to fortresses. The parliament 
responded by receiving a motion of Adrien Duport against lettre$ 
de cachet, as mUl and void^ illegal^ and contrary to public and 

1 Snilier (parliamentary coanBellor), Annalesfranfaises, pp. 128, 129. 
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natural law. The Eiug summoned the parliament to YersaiUes, 
caused the decree to be stricken from its registers, and prescribed 
the registration of the edict in favor of the Protestants, despite 
the protests of the bishops present at Paris.^ The parliameut, 
though it would have gladly suspended every thing, yielded on 
this point, not to the demands of the court, but to the impatience 
of public opinion. The retrogressive Opposition, personified in 
D'Epr^mosnil, signalized itself by fanatical declamations. '^ Would 
you crucify him a second time ? " exclaimed D'!^pr^mesnil, rais- 
ing his hand to an image of Christ. Tliere were, nevertheless, 
but seventeen votes against the edict (January 19, 1788). 

The parliament renewed its remonstrances against arbitrary 
punishment with more energy (March 11). Duport and the pro- 
gressive Opposition gained the ascendency, and made the Com- 
pany use a language such as Turgot and Voltaire would have 
been greatly astonished to hear from such lips. ^' Arbitrary acts 
violate imprescriptible rights. Kings reign only by conquest or 
by law. The nation claims of his Majesty the greatest boon 
that a King can bestow on his subjects, — liberty. . . . Sire, it is 
not a prince of your blood, it is not two magistrates, that your 
parliament demands again in the name of the laws and of justice, 
but three Frenchmen, three men ! " The gravest thing, in point 
of fact, in the remonstrances of the parliament, was the following 
sentence : " Such means, sire, are not in your heart ; such ex- 
amples are not the principles of your Majesty : thep come from 
another source ! " The magistracy making itself officially the 
echo of the popular clamor against the Queen was one of the 
most evident signs that the Revolution was beginning. 

This Revolution, which was so far to exceed the greatest revolu- 
tions of the past, was preluded in the manner of the Fronde. As 
in the times of Mazarin, and Anne of Austria, the war was every- 
where between the parliaments and the governors of the prov- 
inces, who executed the orders of the clerical minister, and of the 
Queen, his protectress. The governors caused the edict to be 
transcribed by force upon the registers of the courts. The parlia- 
ments protested, defended themselves by reiterated decrees, and 



^ The Protestants continaed to be excluded from royal or seigniorial jndicial offices, 
manicipal offices inrolying judicial functions, and places conferring the right of pub- 
lic instruction. — Anc. Loisfrangaises, t, XXVIII. p. 474. Ciril judges, in case of the 
refusal of cur^s or vicars, were to proceed to publish the banns, declare the parties 
united in lawful wedlock, inscribe the said declaration in a register kept by double 
entry, etc. 
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rendered borrowing impossible. Some had even refused the 
extension of the second twentieth granted by the parliament of 
Paris, and two among them had made remonstrances against the 
edict which restored a civil status to Protestants. They had not 
yet arrived at material warfare ; but they were rapidly advancing 
towards it. The parliament of Paris, which, during four months, 
exclusively attached itself to making war upon the hUres de 
cachety dealt a last blow to the loan by the remonstrances which 
it finally decreed, April 11, against the registration of November 
19. The King replied, April 17, that there had been no need of 
summing up or counting the votes, because, when he was present 
at the deliberation, \iq judged by himself^ and was not required to 
take account of the plurality. " If the plurality in my courts 
could prevail over my will, the monarchy would no longer be any 
thing but an aristocracy of magistrates." ^ 

April 29, upon the denunciation of a young counsellor, Gois- 
lard de Montsabert, the parliament took the offensive by ordering 
an investigation into the conduct of the comptrollers who should 
undertake to verify the returns of private individuals concerning 
the twentieths. The parliament claimed that the progressive 
increase of the revenue from the twentieths, the purpose of this 
verification, was illegal. After preventing the realization of the 
loan, it attacked the resources of taxation. 

A pacific issue was no longer possible. Bankruptcy was immi- 
nent. Great projects were agitated between the prime minister 
and the keeper of the seals. Brienne, tormented, like Galonne of 
late, with a disease which the sacerdotal character rendered still 
more scandalous in him, and which threatened his life by settling 
on his chest, clung with despairing eagerness to power and its ma- 
terial advantages : he bartered his archbishopric of Toulouse for 
that of Sens, which was much more lucrative, and caused a felling 
of timber, worth nine hundred thousand francs, to be given him, 
in addition, to pay his debts. He increased the revenue from his 
benefices to six hundred and seventy-eight thousand francs. This 
excessive rapacity, in a man who enforced economy on others, 
excited general indignation, and consummated the discredit of 
the government. Public opinion received with contempt and 
anger the rumors of a coup d^Stat^ of the Maupeou style, which 
daily assumed more consistency. It was related that a mysterious 
work was being carried on at Versailles, by orders of the ministry, 
in a secret printing-house, where the workmen were kept under 

1 IrUrxxittction au Moniteur, p. 284. 
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strict surveillance. All the military commandants of the prov- 
inces were ordered to repair to their posts ; and counsellors of 
State and masters of requests were sent to the seat of the parlia- 
ments, both with despatches, which were to be opened, May 8, 
everywhere at the same time. 

Cabals of resistance were held, meanwhile, at the house of 
Adrien Duport, where the most influential men of the parliament^ 
conferred with La Fayette, — Condorcet ; the virtuous and liberal 
Duke do La Rochefoucauld, for whom so cruel an end was in store 
in our storms ; the Duke d'Aiguillon, eager to eflace the deplorable 
recollections of his father ; and the Bishop of Autun, Talleyrand- 
Perigord, afterwards so famous under so many regimes. A jour- 
neyman printer found means, it is said, of transmitting to 
D';^pr^mesnil a proof-sheet of the edicts secretly put to press by 
the ministry. D'Epr^mesnil called for and obtained on the spot 
the assemblage of the chambers and the convocation of the peers, 
and entreated the first president to deliberate on what should be 
done in the existing state of public affairs (May 8). 

The deliberation ended in a resolution of the highest impor- 
tance, which was nothing less than a Declaration of Rights from 
the parliamentary standpoint. 

"The court, . . . the peers in session therein, apprised . . . of the 
blows which threaten the nation by striking the magistracy, 
considering that the undertakings of the ministry against the 
magistracy . . . can have no other object than to cover . . . the 
former dissipation without having resource to the Statcs-(5eneral, 
. . . and to annihilate the principles of the monarchy, declares 
that Prance is a monarchy, governed by the King, according to 
the laws ; and that of these laws, several, which are fundamental, 
embrace and consecrate the right of the reigning house to the 
throne, from male to male, etc., — the right of the nation volunta- 
rily to grant subsidies through the organ of the States-Greneral ; 
the local laws and regulations of the provinces ; the irremovable- 
ness of the magistrates ; the right of the courts to verify in each 
province the wishes of the King, and to prescribe the registration 
thereof only so far as they are in conformity with the constitu- 
tional laws of the province, as well as with the fundamental laws 
of the Stat« ; and the right of each citizen never to be indicted 
before others than his natural judges, who are those designated 
by the law, and never to be arrested by any order whatsoever, 

^ Among them, we remark two names destined to figure among politicians for long 
years, S^monville and the Ahh6 Louis. 
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except to be brought without delay before competent judges. 
The said court protests against any attack which may be made on 
the principles expressed above ; and unanimously declares, . . . 
that, in consequence, none of the members composing it should 
take part in any company composed of the same personages^ *and 
invested tailh the same rights^ which is not the court itself; and in 
the event that force, by dispersing the court, should render it 
powerless to maintain by itself the principles contained in the 
present resolution, the said court declares, that, from this time, it 
intrusts them, as an inviolable deposit, to the hands of the King, 
liis august family, the peers of the kingdom, the States-General, 
and each of the orders, united or separate, which form the 
nation." ^ 

Whatever concerns the provinces in these maxims would have 
suited the fifteenth century better than the eighteenth, and the 
provincial parliaments than the parliament of Paris, formerly so 
unitary : it was neither the American Declaration of Rights^ nor 
tliat which France was speedily to proclaim in the face of the 
world, through the organ of more legitimate representatives than 
the parliament ; but it was a countermine admirably directed, 
and opened in time to discover the subterranean work of the 
ministry. 

New remonstrances were framed, moreover, in answer to the 
King's response of April 17. 

" The ministers," said the parliamentarians to the King, " im- 
pute to us the mad project of establishing an aristocracy of magis- 
trates. . . . What moment have they chosen for this iinputation ? 
Tliat in which your parliament, enlightened by facts, and re- 
tracing its steps, proves that it is more attached to the rights of 
the nation than to its own examples. The French constitution 
appeared forgotten; the assembly of the States-General was 
treated as a chimera ; Richelieu and his cruelties, Louis XIY. 
and his glory, the Regency and its disorders, the ministers of the 
late King and their insensibility, seemed forever to have effaced 
from minds and hearts the very name of the nation. All the 
stages through which peoples pass on the way to self-abandon- 
ment, — terror, enthusiasm, corruption, indifference, — the minis- 
try had neglected nothing for the fall of the French nation. But 
the parliament remained. Men believed it struck with a lethargy 
which seemed universal: they were mistaken. Suddenly apprised 

> Introduction au Moniteur, p. 284. 
VOL. II. 60 
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of the state of the finances, ... it became uneasy ; it ceased to 
delude itself; it judged the future by the past; it saw for the 
nation but one resource, — the nation itself. It resolved on its 
course, and gave the universe the unheard-of example of an an- 
cient body, . . . rooted with the State, itself restoring to its fellow- 
citizens a great power, which it had used for them during a 
century, but without their express consent. ... It expressed 
a wish for the States-General. . . . Your Majesty . . . prom- 
ises them: his word is sacred. . . . Tlie States-Grcneral will 
therefore be assembled ! ... To whom does the King owe this 
great design ? To whom does the nation owe tliis great blessing ? 
. . . No, sire ; there shall be no aristocracy in France ; but there 
shaU be no despotism I " * 

On the very next day (May 4), the resolutions of April 29 
against the comptrollers of the twentieths, and of May 3 concern- 
ing the declaration of principles, were annulled by the council; 
and orders were given to arrest the movers of the two resolutions, 
Groislard and D'Epremesnil. The two counsellors, forewarned, 
took refuge by night in the Palais itself. The parliament re- 
assembled early on the morning of May 5, rendered a decree, 
placing the threatened magistrates under the safeguard of the 
King and the law, despatched a deputation to Versailles, and de- 
cided not to separate until the return of the deputies. The night 
after, the French guards entered the Palais through am irritated 
and grumbling crowd, and surrounded the Great Chamber, where 
the magistrates, reeiiforced by half a score of peers, wer^ in ses- 
sion. A captain of the guards, the Marquis d'Agoult, read an 
order from the King, commanding him to arrest MM. Duval 
d'Epr^mesnil and Goislard, wherever he might find them, and 
demanded that they tliould be pointed out to him. ^^ We are 
all Duvals and Goislards!" exclaimed the assembly with one 
voice: "if you take them, take us all!" 

The officer retired to make his report. Tlie deputies returned 
from Versailles without having been received. The officer reap- 
peared at eleven in the morning, and reiterated his summons : 
no one responded. He ordered an exempt to enter for the pur- 
pose of recognizing D'Epremesnil and Goislard. The policeman, 
infected with the sympathetic emotion of the spectacle, declared 
that he did not see them. Captain d'Agoult departed anew. The 
two counsellors and their colleagues judged that they had done 

^ IfttrodueUon au MoaUeur, p. 285. 
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enough to assert the principle. D'Agoult was recalled; and 
D'Epr^mesnil designated himself, and followed the officer, after 
an eloquent protest. Goislard did the same ; and the parliament 
separated, after more than thirty hours' session, decreeing remon- 
strances in behalf of the liberty of its two members ^^ wrested 
by violence from the sanctuary of the laws." 

On the morning of the next day but one, the parliament was 
summoned to Versailles for the bed of justice which was expected. 
The King spoke in harsh terms of the errors of every kind to which 
the parliaments had abandoned themselves for the past year, and 
announced an extended reform in the judicial domain, conceived 
in a spirit of unity opposed to the separatist and provincial max- 
ims of the parliaments, and the assemblage of the States-General 
whenever it was required by the necessities of the State ; after 
which, six edicts, or royal declarations, were read. The first edict, 
on the administration of justice, increased the powers of the pre- 
sidial courts, and created forty-seven great bailiwicks between the 
presidial courts and the parliaments, which were to decide, in the 
last resort, all civil suits of a value not exceeding twenty-thou- 
sand francs, and all criminal cases except those concerning eccle- 
siastics, noblemen, or other privileged persons. The second edict 
suppressed the exceptional tribunals, bureaus of finance, elections 
and jurisdictions of the traites (customs), freedom of the waters 
and forests, storehouses of salt, and chambers of the domains and 
the treasury. The third edict, till the general revision of the 
crimmal ordinance of 1670, — a revision touching which all the 
subjects of the King were authorized to send their observations to 
the keeper of the seals, — abolished the prisoner's stool and all the 
other humiliations inflicted on the accused ; commanded the judges 
no longer to employ in the sentence of condemnation the vague 
formula for the causes resuUing from the trials but expressly 
to recapitulate the crimes and misdemeanors of which the accused 
had been convicted ; increased to three votes, instead of two, the 
majority necessary for a sentence of death ; prescribed an interval 
of a month between the sentence and the execution (in order 
that the right of pardon belonging to the ELing might no longer 
be rendered illusory), cases of sedition excepted ; granted to 
those acquitted the placarding of the acquittal at the public ex- 
pense ; and abrogated the preliminary question (preliminary to 
execution), which had been maintained at the time of the aboli- 
tion of tlie preparatory question in 1780. The fourth edict sup- 
pressed two of the ciiambers of inquiries of the parliament of 
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Paris, and reduced the other three chambers to sixty-seyea mem- 
' bers in all. The fifth, after a preamble which set forth with con- 
siderable ability the necessity of registering the laws common to 
the whole kingdom, in a court also common to the whole kingdom, 
deprived the different parliaments of the verification of the ordi- 
nances, edicts, declarations, or letters-patent, and invested there- 
with the plenary court, an institution which the edict claimed to 
be prior to the parliament, and founded on the ancient constitu- 
tion of tlie State,^ and which had been mentioned in 1774, in the 
edict reestablishing the parliaments, as a threat in case of betrayal 
of duty on their part. The plenary court was composed of the 
chancellor or the keeper of the seals, the great chamber of the 
parliament of Paris, including the princes and the peers, the high 
officers of the King's household, and a number of other members, 
taken from among the ecclesiastical and military dignitaries in 
the council of State, the provincial parliaments, and the other 
sovereign courts. '' In the event of extraordinary circumstances, 
which may oblige us to levy new taxes upon our subjects before 
consulting the States-General, the registration of the said edicts 
in our plenary court shall bo only of temporary efR^t, to last 
until the assemblage of the said States, which we shall convoke, 
then, on their deHberaiion^ to be decreed by us deJinUively.*^ 

The long series of measures planned by Brienne and Lamoi- 
gnon ended with a declaration announcing the vacation of all the 
parliaments until after the entire execution of the ordinance con- 
cerning the organization of the inferior tribunals. The parlia- 
ments were forbidden to assemble under penalty of disobedience. 

This was reacting Maupeou on a larger scale. But the falter- 
ing monarchy forgot that seventeen years had passed in the inter- 
val ; and what years ! Like Maupeou, Brienne and Lamoignon 
attempted to cause the acceptance of despotism under the cover 
of progress. The greater part of the reforms proclaimed in the 
criminal laws and the administration of justice, especially the sup- 
pression of the exceptional tribunals, were excellent; but the 
nation was no longer disposed to be lulled by a few partial ameli- 
orations, while its wish to conquer the free disposal of itself was 
evaded, and the phantom of a supreme court was evoked for the 
purpose of obtaining provisional taxes, with the hope, indeed, of 

1 The ancient name of plenary court had never designated a political or judicial as- 
sembly in the Middle Ages. The King held plenary court on great festiraU ; that is, 
be gave feasts and tonmaments to his vassals and guests. The assemblies for public 
affairs were called plauis, or parliamaUs. 
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rendering them definitive. The government aimed, in fact, at 
dispensing with the States-Gteneral, and denied their authority by 
law ; the King reserving the right of decreeing definitively on their 
deliberations^ which he would not, perhaps, even demand. He 
granted to them, therefore, only an advisory value. There was 
an abyss between the opinions of the crown and those of France. 

The resistance had commenced in the bed of justice itself: the 
aged first president, D'Aligre, after the reading of the edicts, de- 
clared that the parliament neither could, should, nor would take ' 
any part in whatever might be done during the present session. 
He protested, in the presence of Louis XVI., against the overthrow 
of the constitution of the State, the recent violation of the seat of 
sovereign justice, and the despotism which it was now desired to 
put into the hands of the King, and which the French nation 
fffotUd never adopt. On quitting the session, the great chamber 
unanimously wrote to the King to decline the functions assigned 
to it by the edicts. The next day, on being convoked for the first 
session of the plenary court, it protested that it attended only 
passively. The son-in-law of the keeper of the seals signed the 
protest with the rest : his own son was in favor of the parliament ! 
Tlie King, like Louis XY. before the Maupeou parliament, declared 
before the plenary court that ho should ahoays persist. Nev- 
ertheless, he dared not convoke a second session, the majority of 
the peers having manifested the same intentions as the magis- 
trates. The Chamber of Accounts and the Court of Aids had fol- 
lowed the movement. The Chatelet set the inferior courts the 
example of refusing the title and attributes of the great bailiwick, 
— an example which part of the presidial courts designated for 
this office esteemed it an honor to follow. 

The movement of public opinion in Paris did not descend 
among the populace, as might have been supposed after the inci- 
dents of the last months ; some of the friends of liberty were even 
troubled to see the masses of the people so torpid.' The popular 

^ La Fayette had written to Washington, October 9, 1787, that ** France was coming 
bjr degrees, without any great convulsion, to an independent representation, and conse- 
quently to a diminution of the royal authority, but that this would proceed slowly." 
May 25, 1788, he wrote to him, " The affairs of France are verging on a crisis, the good 
results of which are the more uncertain, inasmuch as the people in general have no 
wish to go to extremities. To die for liberty is not the motto on this side of the At- 
lantic." 

The Rerolation hod been foreseen long in adraace. Now that it was close at hand, 
and impending over men's heads, they no longer saw it, or at least saw it only con- 
fusedly, and without calculating its true distance. La Fayette still relied only on 
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instinct in the capital felt that, at bottom, the cause of the par- 
liament was not that of the people ; and that the point in ques- 
tion, as yet, was only a civil war of the ancient regime against 
itself, the preface to the war of the people against the ancient 
regime. What was instinct in the masses was system in men 
important through intellect, — in many thinkers and literary men, 
Mirabeau at the head, who stood on the reserve, and waited, 
sure of not having long to wait. 

Wlule Paris preserved a deceitful calm, the provinces broke 
forth. All the provincial spirit that subsisted rose indignantly 
against the anuiliilation of the last relics of the old concordats 
which bound the provinces to the crown. The government, hav- 
ing offended the privileged classes without satisfying the people, 
had almost every one against it. The nobility of the sword, for- 
getting its ancient antipathy to the men of the robe, almost every- 
where supported the parliaments in their violent protests. The 
privileged classes, more influential in the large provincial cities 
than at Paris, gave the impulse ; the youth and the people of the 
towns were with whatever was turbulent ; the body of the bour- 
geoisie, less ardent and more disposed to patience, had, neverthe- 
less, neither esteem nor confidence for the government, and ex- 
pected nothing except from the States-Greneral. The government 
had not even known how to act an arbitrary part energetically : 
its only and very doubtful chance of preventing resistance in the 
provinces would have been openly to deal the parliament^ an 
authoritative blow, and to exile the individuals while suspending 
the magisterial bodies. The magistrates, left concentrated in 
their towns, could everywhere concert together, assemble despite 
the prohibitions of the King, and issue scathing resolutions against 
the military commandants, and against those of the inferior tribu- 
nals who abandoned the cause of the laws^ and accepted their 
new powers. The government replied too late by exiling certain 

paagive disoontent or non^<fbedience, as being the greatest result that could be obtained hj 
the friends of liberty. " I am sick/' he wrote, *' of seeing the people so torpid." 
Nevertheless, " the friends of liberty are daily growing stronger." They begin to 
hope for a constitution, — M€m, de La Fayette, t. 11. p. 227. "A coruf ifu^ion / " was 
also tbe cry of Mirabeau. " This comprises every thing ! Then is none ytt" he 
said in opposition to those who invoked the pretended constitution of the kingdom : 
** it can only be bom of the States-General." His mind, much stronger and more pene- 
trating than that of La Fayette, moreover, fell into an illusion, which proceeded from 
its very strength, concerning the fiicility of terminating the crisis. He saw only a 
defile to cross. The ills about which so much noise was made, ** for the most part, do 
not exist. There is not an embarrassment that could arrest the most mediocre 
talent." — Jf^>ii. de Mirabeau, t. V. pp. 151, 154, 164, 
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parliaments, sammoning others to Yersaillas, and issuiog a decree 
of the council which suppressed the protests of the courts, forbade 
the rendering of similar resolutions under penalty of forfeiture, 
and placed the faithful tribunals under the protection of the King 
(June 20, 1788). 

The impulse given was not an'ested. The parliament of Rouen, 
which had lately proclaimed that the law was above the King, had 
at first opposed only a passive resistance : it assembled secretly, 
June 25 ; declared traitors to the King, the nation^ and the prov- 
ince ^ and perjured^ and branded with infamy, all officers or judges 
who proceeded in virtue of the ordinances of May 8 ; and resolved 
^' immediately to denounce to the Kiiig, as traitors to him and to 
the State, the ministers who had been the authors of the attacks 
on the religion of his Majesty, and especially the Sieur de Lamoi- 
gnon, the keeper of the seals of Prance." The order of exile, de- 
spatched by the King in reply, gave rise to grave incidents. One 
of the presidents reproached the commander of the armed force 
for his passive obedience. " The authority of the King to do good 
to his subjects is unlimited ; but all should set bounds to it when 
it turns to oppression." * The position of the military leaders be- 
came extremely difficult: they saw opposed to them not only 
robins (lawyers) and shop-keepers, but the order of the nobility 
to which they belonged, and which exercised a strong moral 
pressure upon them. 

The agitation of Normandy did not go so far as insurrection ; 
although Bouen was profoundly irritated by the arbitrary impri- 
sonments, and vexations of all kinds, permitted by the command- 
ant, the Marquis d'Harcourt, who conducted himself as if in a 
conquered country. Other provinces were less patient. The 
haughty Brittany was in a blaze. Even before the arrival of the 
commissioners of the King, the syndic of th^ States, the Count de 
Botherel, had protested, in the name of the three orders, before 
the parliament of Rennes, claiming the execution of the marriage 
contract of Louis XIL and the Duchess Anne. All the bodies 
sustained this proceeding. The commandant and the intendant 
of the province were hooted and threatened on their way to carry 
the orders of the King to the Palace of Justice. The moderation 
of the commandant alone arrested civil war. The parliament 
having assembled despite the King's prohibition, a detachment 
of soldiers marched to disperse it. A troop of armed gentlemen, 
followed by a crowd of people^ hastened to protect the delibera- 

1 Floquet, Hist, du pariemaU de NormemdU, t. VII. p. 234. 
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lion, which was finished in spite of the military authority. As at 
the time of the battle of the Thirty^ the afiair ended in a general 
duel between fifteen gentlemen and fifteen officers. The officers 
of another regiment, that of Bassigni, sided with tlie resistance, 
and protested in writing against the orders which they had re- 
ceived. The youth of Nantes armed, and came to the succor of 
.the inhabitants of Bennes. Tlie nobility, assembled at Bennes^ 
Yannes, and Saint-Brieuc, declared infamous any one who should 
accept office either in the new tribunals or in a new arbitrary 
form of the States. Twelve gentlemen were despatched to Ver- 
sailles, bearing a denunciation against the ministers. The ministry 
caused them to be thrown into the Bastille, disbanded Bassigni's 
regiment, and ordered sixteen thousand soldiers to march upon 
Brittany. The other two orders united with the Breton nobility 
iji sending a second deputation, then a third much more nume- 
rous. The ministry was astonished, and dared not treat the new 
deputies like the first. Meanwhile, the intendant, Bertrand de 
Molleville, as violent as the commandant, the Oount de Thiard, 
was moderate, had been hung in effigy by the populace, and had 
fled from Brittany.^ 

The valleys of the Pyrenees had their storms like the shores 
of Brittany. The peasant landholders of the mountains,^ joined 
with the nobility, descending in a body upon Pau, seized the ar- 
tillery of the place, and forcibly reopened the Palace of Justice, 
closed by the King's command. The commandant himself of 
the province, bowing the royal authority, invited the parliament 
to reassemble, in order to reestablish order. The King sent the 
Duke de Guiche, of a very influential family, to the Pyrenees 
with extraordinary powers. The inhabitants of Beam, both nobles 
and plebeians, went to meet the Duke, carryhig in their midst, 
as a palladium, the cradle of Henri lY., and claiming, by this 
holy token^ the execution of the contract which the King had 
made with them as the seignior of B^am.' 

These incidents were of an exciting and dramatic character ; 
but the agitation in Dauphiny had a political scope which was 
much more decisive. June 7, on the intelligence that the parlia- 



^ See Precis historique dea Abatements de Bretagne; Bennes, 1788. 

9 " In our nural districts, every one is a landholder." — Remonstrancee of the ParUa^ 
ment of Pau. 

' B^am, like Nararre, was not dependent on the crown. — See the BemonUrancee 
of the Pariiament of Pau, which are very interesting, as summing np the political tra- 
ditions of these two pioyinees.— >/n/hMftic£iion ou MowUtwr, p. 346, et $eq. 
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oient of G^renoble (which, like the rest, had beeu suBpended for a 
month) was exiled, the people of the city rushed to arms ; called 
to their aid the mountain villages by the sound of tlie tocsin ; 
erected barricades ; drove back the two regiments of the garrison, 
which showed great repugnance to fighting ; took possession of the 
residence of the governor, the Duke de Clermont-Toiinerre, and 
threatened to hang him fi'bm the chandelier of his drawing-room • 
if he did not himself request the parliament to reassemble at the 
Palace of Justice. The parliament, somewhat dismayed at such 
a victory, endeavored to calm and disarm the insurrection ; and, 
two days afterwards, its members, stealing away from their tri- 
umph, noiselessly and separately set out for the exile to which 
the King had consigned them, after, however, firaming new re- 
monstrances too well justified by events. 

The guidance of the movement, abandoned by the parliament, 
was seized upon by others. A numerous assembly of citizens of 
the three orders met at the town-hall of Grenoble, and resolved that 
the States of Dauphiny, fallen into desuetude for many genera- 
tions, should assemble spontaneously July 21. Hitherto, the re- 
sistance of special corporations and popular riots had been 
witnessed : on this day, the national sovereignty was seen for the 
first time in action. 

This act opened the French Beyolxttiok. 

The Daupbinese movement, indeed, had bad quite another aim 
than a return to the privileges of the Middle Ages. Very differ- 
ent from the insurrections instigated by the Breton and B^rn 
nobility, it was, or speedily became, more national than provin- 
cial. " The consent of the people convened in a national 
assembly is the basis of the social state," said the Grenoble 
declaration. This choice population, the violence of the first mo- 
ment once appeased, showed an admii*able good sense, behavior, 
and order, in agitation itself. The nobility swore to die for the 
rights of their province. The Third Estate aimed higher. A royal 
•judge of Grenoble, Mounier, a friend of Necker, and a great par- 
tisan of the English institutions, who opened with lofty energy 
the career of the Revolution, but who would speedily pause 
therein, guided the Third Estate with a firm and skilful hand. 
The Archbishop of Yienne, Pompignan, the brother of the poet, 
urged on the clergy, and honored his old age by sentiments of 
political liberty unhoped for in this virulent adversary of phi- 
losophy. 

The ministry, meanwhile, had placed twenty thousand soldiers 

VOL. 11. 70 
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under the command of the Marshal de Vaux, for the purpose of 
repressing Dauphinj. The aged marshal wrote that it was too 
late ! The court authorized him to compound. He required that 
his permission should be asked to hold the assembly of the States 
announced. This was consented to, on his promise to permit it. 
He forbade the assembly to meet at Grenoble. It was convoked 
at the ch&teau of Yizille, the former residence of the dauphins. 
There, invoking the memory of the hero of Dauphiny, Bayard, 
whose sepulchre is between Grenoble and Yizille, the assembly 
swore the union of the Dauphinese among themselves and with 
the other provinces, and the refusal of any new tax until the 
assembling of the States-General; and declared infamous and 
traitorous whomsoever should accept a place in the new tribu- 
nals: but at the same time proclaimed, as the Grenoble assembly 
bad already done, that the Dauphinese were ready to sacrifice all 
their special privileges for the good of the State, and claimed not/iiMff 
but the riff/Us of Frenchmen;^ that the tax substituted for the 
corvee should be paid by the three orders, and not by the roturiers 
alone; and that tlie Third Estate should have a representation 
in the Provincial Estates equal to the clergy and the nobility 
united in a single chamber. The two privileged orders, carried 
away by a generous impulse, had acceded to all the propositions 
of the Third Estate, of which Mouuier, the secretary of the as- 
sembly, had been the real director. By his side had signalized 
himself a young advocate of Grenoble, now his ally, and subsequeuir 
ly his adversary in the great Constituent Assembly, — Barnave. 

The assembly adjourned till September 1, after requesting of 
the King the withdrawal of the edicts, the abolition of leitres de 
cachety the convocation of the States-General, and the sanction of 
the reestablishmont of the States of Dauphiny.^ 

The movements in the other provinces were not of so important 
a character ; but the fermentation was universal. The disturb- 
ances were permanent in Provence, Languedoc, and Boussillon. 
The north and east protested with less vehemence, but not with 
less resolution. The army vacillated in the hands of the minis- 
try. Justice was interrupted throughout almost all France. 
The anarchy was univei-sal. The coffers were empty : it was im- 
possible longer to exist by forestalments, the bankers refusing any 

1 This was far different from the declai'atioa of the parliaments, that " the laws of a 
vast kingdom should not be nniform." 

s IntndwtUm au Mmiteur, pp. 341, 547 ; Droz, t. II. p. 71 ; SoiUaTie, t. YI. p. 209 ; 
Floqnet, Hiai. du parlement de Normandie, t. VII. p. 157. 
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advances. The government was a wreck. The King took refuge 
in a sullen carelessness, and passed his life in hunting. The 
prime minister played Richelieu in his cabinet : " I have antici- 
pated every thing, even civil war ! The King shall bo obeyed ! " 
Loud words, which resounded in empty space! All was with- 
drawn : the minister who shared the Queen's favor with Brienne, 
Bi-eteuil, tendered his resignation. 

Brienne had attempted* a last resource. He had convoked in- 
June an extraordinary assembly of the clergy, hoping that the 
order to which he belonged would come to his assistance ; tliat 
the clergy, so menaced by the spirit of the age, would understand 
all that it had to dread from a national assembly, and would de- 
cide to enable the crown to dispense with the States-Greneral, 
either by a loan guaranteed by the ecclesiastical order, or by the 
abandonment of the monastic property to the State. The clergy 
comprehended nothing. Like the nobility, it energetically claimed 
the maintenance of the provincial local' laws against an unjust 
unity; sided with the parliaments, its ancient adversaries; and 
also demanded the States-Greneral with little delay. Each of the 
powers of the ancient regime repeated in turn, as if ruled by an 
invisible spirit, the word that was to hurl the edifice of the past 
from its foundations. 

At the same time that it evoked the genius of the Revolution, 
and declared that ^^ the French people are not taxable at pleas- 
ure," the clergy, retrograding far behind the Notables, formally 
protested against the application of taxation to ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions, — against the disorder of a false equ^diiy ; and demanded 
the renewal of the laws of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. concern- 
ing the integral guarantee of its immunities. With such views 
the last assembly of the order of the clergy of France separated.^ 

The government, if this name could still be given to the anarchy 
of Versailles, gave way before the clergy : a decree of the council 
forbade the extension of the collection of the twentieths to the prop- 
erty of the Church (July 6). A wretched gratuitous offering of 
eighteen hundred thousand livres was all that could conditionally 
be obtained from the assembly. 

The dying monarchy struggled in vain. An irresistible force 
impelled it to that convocation of the nation which inspired it 
with such profound terror. Brienne, no longer hoping to avoid 

1 Introduction au Afoniteur, p. 379, et seq. The Archbuhop of Narbonne, M. de Dil* 
loD, the orator of the deigy, nevwtheleM approTed, with tome neerratioiie, the nito 
ration of a dril status to the Protestants. 
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the States-General, strove at least to dissolve the coalition of the 
three orders against the crown. July 5, a decree of the council 
declared, that, after several months of investigation concerning the 
ancient States-Oeneral, it had been impossible '' to ascertain in a 
positive manner the forms of the elections, any more than tlie 
number and quality of the electors and the deputies," the condi- 
tions having varied according to time and place. In consequence, 
the Provincial Estates and the new assemblies of different degrees 
were requested to express their wishes on this question ; and all 
the municipal officers, officers of jurisdictions, syndics of the Pro- 
vincial Estates and provincial assemblies, districts and parishes, 
and, in fine, all persons having knowledge of documents relating 
to the States-General, as well as all scholars imd learned persons, 
were asked to address to the keeper of the seals any information 
and papers upon the same subject.* 

The hand that had attempted to restore despotism, unchained, 
in fact, the liberty of the press ! Brienne's calculation, that the 
Third Estate could not fail to enter into conflict with the privi- 
leged orders in the lists which were opened by royalty, was cor- 
rect ; but to dream of directing the attack of the Third Estate 
in favor of royalty was an absurd anachronism. 

It was no longer possible to evade the prodigious movement of 
public opinion to which the government itself had just given a 
new impulse. The minister, then the King, resigned themselves 
to necessity. August 8, a decree of the council fixed the 1st of 
May, 1789, for the holding of the States-General, and suspended 
till this epoch the red'stablishment of the plenary court. 

The fateful date, designated, the year before, by the finger of 
Mirabeau, was therefore fixed upon. The ancient regime, by the 
organ of its supreme power, itself set the time of its dissolution.* 

Such an appeal, made in time, would have been welcomed with 
a imanimous transport of joy and gratitude. France was moved to 
her lowest depths ; but she did not believe herself bound to grati- 
tude towards those who appealed to her despite themselves, — the 

1 Andennes Lois fianfcusea, t. XXVIII. p. 601. 

s Malesherbea and other politicians had proposed to the King to convoke, instead of 
the States-General, a national assembly based upon the proyincial assemblies; that is, 
the great municipality of Tnrgot. — See Droz, t. II. p. 82. It was too late : royalty 
had no longer the strength thus to abolish the three orders, and to replace them hy 
nnity foanded on the sole basis of landed property. The privileged orders would have 
resisted, and the people would not have sustained a revolution which would not have 
been democratic, and which would have only suited the extremists of the Third 
Estate. 
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blind and fragile instruments of an immense work. While the 
decree of convocation resounded far and wide, the minister 
through whom it had been rendered was swallowed up in igno- 
miny. Brienne, at the end of expedients, had not been ashamed 
to seize upon the product of the subscription designed to establish 
four new hospitals in Paris, and the funds of a lottery opened 
for the relief of the victims of a hail-storm which had just devas- 
tated our most fertile districts sixty leagues around the capital ! 
August 16, he caused it to be decreed by the council that the pay- 
ments of the State should be suspended for six weeks ; then that 
the rentes and salaries should be paid until December 31, 1789, 
part in specie, and part in notes. The redemption of debts was 
postponed for another year. Two days after, he caused the Bank of 
Discount to be authorized, until January 21, to cease the redemp- 
tion of its notes in specie. This appeared an evident prelude to 
bankruptcy. ^^The public malediction burst upon him like a 
deluge."^ The court abandoned him. Brienne attempted a last 
chance of safety : he offered the comptroller-generalship to Necker. 
The Genevese refused to associate himself with a ministry de- 
stroyed in public opinion. Brienne tendered his resignation (Au- 
gust 25); and Louis XVI., conquered, submitted to Necker as he 
had submitted to the convocation of the States-General. The 
keeper of the seals, Lamoignon, followed Brienne three weeks 
after.' 

The second ministry of Necker closes the Ancient Regime, and 
opens the Revolution. 

Necker returned to public affairs under mournful auspices. The 
gloomy silence of Paris had given place to frenzied outbreaks. 
Thejoy at the dismissal of Brienne, then of Lamoignon, was of a 
vehement character, ending in bloody scenes, in which the govern- 
ment by turns caused its weakness to be despised, and its tardy 
violence to be execrated. After three days of illuminations, fire- 
works, shouts, and songs, the watch, until then motionless, made 
an unexpected and brutal onslaught on the crowd, on the Pont- 
Neuf. The next day, the young attorneys' clerks returned in 
force, armed with clubs, and burned Brienne in effigy. A crowd 
with gloomy faces and tattered garments joined the young men. 

1 M^m, de Marmmta, t. IV. p. 29, year xiil. (1S04); ItUrodvatum a« Momitmr, 
p. 360. 

> The blind favor of the Qneen followed Brienne in his retirement, and procured 
him the cardinal's hat. Lamoignon and Brienne both ended their days by ioicidey — 
the first, May 18, 1789; the second, February 16, 1794. 
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The bodj-gaard of the watch was attacked and destroyed, except 
at the Grdve, where a ^murderous fire dispersed the assailants. 
The disturbances were still graver at the fall of Lamoignon. 
Large crowds repaired to the residences of Brienne and Lamoi- 
guou, and to the house of the captain of the watch, threatening 
to burn them. The French and Swiss guards marched against 
the rioters. The multitude was hemmed in at two points between 
two detachments of troops, charging in an opposite direction, and 
a true massacre ensued, for which a frenzied resentment was 
cheidshcd by the masses. 

Material order was nevertheless reestablished for some time at 
Paris ; and Necker made great and intelligent efiTorts to relieve 
the exceptional calamities which imbittered the people, and to 
revive credit and commercial circulation. As minister of finance, 
ho justified anew the confidence with which he had inspired the 
nation. The purses closed to Brienne were opened to him, and 
stocks rose thirty per cent. He obtauied advances from the capi- 
talists and from certain corporations ; generously pledged his own 
fortune as a guarantee of the engagements of the State ; persuaded 
the creditors to have patience ; revoked the decree of August 16, 
called by the public the decree of banhruptcp ; and succeeded in 
providing for the extraordinary necessities of the dearth, then of 
the rigorous winter of 1788-1789.* In a word, he aided France 
to exist during the few months of supreme anxiety which separated 
tlie Ancient Regime from the Revolution. This was the chief 
and the last honor of the Grenevese minister. 

The fall of Brienne and Lamoignon necessarily involved that 
of their whole system. For the second time during the reign, the 
parliaments were reinstated in triumph. The royal declaration 
which recalled " the officers of the courts to the exercise of their 
functions" advanced the meeting of the States-General to the 
month of January, 1789 (September 28, 1788). The parliament 
of Paris began by prescribing, amid&t the acclamations of the 
multitude, investigations concerning ^^ the excesses, acts of vio- 
lence, and murders, committed in the city of Paris since the 28th 
of August ; " then other investigations concerning the crimes of 
State imputed to the two fallen ministers. But the applause 
suddenly subsided when the terms in which the parliament had 
registered the royal declaration were known. " The court will 
ever . . • pray that the States-Greneral . . . may be regularly 

1 Seventy millions were expended in assistance and in the porchase of g^n. 
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convoked and composed, and this according to the form observed 
in 1614." The form of 1614 implied voting by order, and awa- 
kened the recollections most opposed to the interests and dignity 
of the Third Estate. 

An immense void was instantly made around the parliament. 
Its army of advocates, attorneys, notaries, barristers, and young 
clerks, abandoned it. Its factitious popularity vanished. The 
torrent of political pamphlets, which had continued to increase 
shice the appeal of July 5, turned against it. It was the sign 
that the real struggle was beginning, — the struggle of the people 
against the Ancient Regime : the confused preface to the Revolu- 
tion was ended. 

A last delusion was, however, possible from the apparent char- 
acteristics of the first incidents of the struggle. While the provin- 
cial parliaments, like the Supreme Court of Paris, .laid claim to 
the old aristocratic forms of the States-General, the official corpo- 
rations of the Third Estate, the municipal bodies, the industrial 
communities, the corporations of legists, and the commissions ad 
interim of the new provincial assemblies, replied by addresses to 
the King, in which they energetically demanded that the repre- 
sentation of the Third Estate should equal in numbers that of the 
two privileged orders together ; and invoked the memory of Louis 
the Fat, St. Louis, Philippe the Fair, Louis the Headstrong, and 
all the kings who were reputed to have been allies of the bour- 
geoisie against the feudal system. It was a last effort to link to 
the past the unknown and unprecedented future which was close 
at hand. 

Neither the King, nor even Necker, understood this last ap- 
peal. Necker showed himself at once the most able of financiers 
and the most indifferent of statesmen. Entirely mistaking the 
respective force of the parties (a force, moreover, which neither 
Mirabeau nor any one as yet wholly appreciated), he thought 
only of reconciling the Third Estate and the privileged orders, 
and declined the responsibility of deciding the question prior to all 
others, — the double representation of the Third Estate ; as if this 
very modest pretension, to which the Third Estate still limited 
itself, was not a thing granted in advance by the law concerning 
the provincial assemblies and by the initial action of the Three 
Estates of Dauphiny.^ It was of little importance that the pre- 
ceding States had varied ; that the Third Estate, though it had 

^ An extraordinary ansembly, which met spontaneously at Privas, assented, in the 
name of the Three Orders of ViTarais, to the acts of the States of Danphiny. 
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What aa effect would not such an act have produced during 
the struggle between the parliaments and the court ! Now it pro- 
duced none whatever. The privileged orders were indignant: the 
Third Estate derided a tardy and insincere espousal of their 
cause. The r6le of the parliaments was ended : the nation no 
longer needed mediums. 

While the parliament of Paris bowed before the nascent Revolu- 
tion, the princes of the blood made a feeble and vain effort against 
it. November 28, the Prince de Gonti had declared in his bureau^ 
to the Notables, that the monarchy was menaced, and had pro- 
posed to request of the King that ^^ all the new systems should 
be forever proscribed, and that the constitution and its ancient 
forms should be maintained in their integrity." The King for- 
bade the Notables to deliberate on a subject for which he had not 
convoked them, and requested the princes to communicate to 
him directly the views which they deemed it useful to express. 
The Count d'Artois, the three Cond^s,^ and the Prince de Conti, 
addressed a memorial, therefore, to Louis XYI., in which they 
denounced ^^ the revolution that was preparing in the principles 
of the government ;" inveighed against the project of doubling the 
representation of the Third Estate ; and hinted that the first two 
orders, if their rights were disregarded, would not recognize the 
authority of the States-General, and that the people would seize 
the occasion of their protests to evade the payment of the taxes 
consented to by the States. Princely feudalism ended by an appeal 
to anarchy : this was not belying its antecedents. The prelude to 
the emigration and the army of CondS already appeared. 

The political press, the increasing effervescence of which the 
princes had bitterly attacked, replied to them without circumspec- 
tion. Public opinion was indignant at the kind of capitulation 
which they disdainfully offered to the Third Estate. '^ Let the 
Third Estate," they wrote, '^ cease, therefore, to attack the rights 
of the first two orders, — rights which, not less ancient than the 
monarchy, should be as unalterable as the constitution ; let it 
confine itself to soliciting the diminution of the taxes with which 
it may be overburdened : the first two orders may then, by the 
generosity of their sentiments, . . . renounce the prerogatives 
which have for their object a pecuniary interest."* 

The Third Estate did not intend to implore favor, but to de- 

1 The Prince de Conde, the Dake de Bourhon, his wosi, and the Dake d'Enghien, 
hiBgrandBon. 
' Introduction au MoniteuTt p. 499. 
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mand justice. Pecuniary concessions could no longer conciliate 
it : its writers opposed menace to menace ; and some advised to 
appoint no deputies unless the double representation of the Third 
Estate were obtained ; others to elect a sufficient number, accord- 
ing to the ancient usage, without stopping at the number fixed 
by the letters of convocation. Many already thought the double 
representation of the Third Estate insufficient, and exclaimed that 
twenty-four million men ought to have more representatives than 
six hundred thousand ! 

A fortnight after dismissing his unlucky assembly of the Nota- 
bles (December 12), Necker decided on his course, and induced 
the King to settle the great question of the double representation 
of the Third Estate in a manner opposed to the wish of this 
assembly. The royal decision was issued under the singular title, 
Result of the Eot/al Council held at Versailles^ December 27, 1788. 
The King decreed, first, that the deputies, in the ensuing States- 
Oencral, should number at least one thousand ; secondly, that 
tins number should be formed, as far as possible, in a combined 
ratio to the population and the taxes of each bailiwick ; thirdly, 
that the number of the deputies of the Third Estate should be 
equal in number to tliat of the other two orders together.* 

The Queen, irritated at the cooperation which the nobility had 
lent to the parliaments against Brienne, did not oppose this decis- 
ion. Necker, in the long report to the King which preceded the 
Result of the Council, seemed to have thought only of extenuat- 
ing the importance of the measure which he had just dictated to 
Louis XVI. " Tlie interest which is attached to this question " 
(the double representation of the Third Estate), he said, " is per- 
haps exaggerated on both sides ; for, since the ancient constitu- 
tion, or the ancient usages, authorize the three orders to deliberate 
and vote separately in the Stales- General, the number of the 
deputies in each of its orders does not appear a question deserv- 
ing the degree of warmth which it excites. It would doubtless 
be desirable for the three orders to unite voluntarily in t/ie exami- 
nation of all affairs in which they have an equal or similar inter- 
est; but this determination itself depends on the distinct wish of 
the three orders."* 

^ ** There is bnt one opinion on this qoestion in the kingdom," wrote Necker in his 
report to the King. The Notables had expressed precisely the opposite opinion. 
It was scarcely worth while to consult them ! 

> Farther on, he says that " it will never enter the mind of the Third Estate to seek 
to lessen the seigniorial or honorary prerogatives which distinguish the first two orders. 
. . . There is not a Frenchman who does not know that these prerogatives art 
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Necker was right. If the double representation did not inToIve 
voting in common, it was an insignificant concession : but public 
opinion was fully resolved that the first victory should carry with 
it the second ; and that there should be but one assembly, and 
not three independent assemblies. Some publicists were indig- 
nant at the language of Necker, and accused him of betraying 
the cause of the people. Public opinion did better than inveigh 
against the reservations of the minister : it paid no heed to them. 
Paris, in illuminating with a thousand bonfires on the evening 
of the day on which the royal decision was issued, showed how it 
interpreted the meaning of the minister. 

The feverish irritation of the privileged orders responded to the 
threatening assurance of the Third Estate. The example of 
Daupbiny was not followed. The spectacle of patriotic union, 
which had been ofiered by this province in the contest with Bri- 
enne, was nevertheless repeated in a new session of the States of 
Dauphiny at the end of December. These States, on the report 
of Mounier, decided that the deputies who were to represent 
Dauphiny in the States-Oeneral should be specially commissioned 
to obtain permission for the three orders to deliberate together, 
and for the votes to be counted by poll. In this event alone, the 
deputies were authorized to concur in the establishment of a con- 
stitution which would insure the stability of the rights of the 
monarch and those of the French people. A number of the privi- 
leged classes had protested : the majority remained united with 
the Third Estate. 

It was not the same elsewhere. While the Dauphinese nobility 
manifested this wisdom and disinterestedness, the Breton nobility 
attempted civil war. The States of Brittany had likewise assem- 
bled at the end of December. The Third Estate presented a list 
of grievances, the redress of which it demanded prior to all delib- 
eration ; and demanded the vote by poll, and not by order, and 
the abolition of privileges with respect to taxation. The nobility, 
on its side, resolved not to deliberate upon the particular com- 
plaints of tlie Third Estate until after having finished the general 
affairs of the province. The assembly exhausted itself in violent 
and sterile discussions. A decree of the council suspended it until 
February 3, and sent back the deputies of the Third Estate to ask 
new powers of their towns. The Third Estate obeyed. The 
higher clergy and the nobility decided not to separate, and circu- 

property om wortluf ofresped cu any other" etc Taigot woald not haye oompromised the 
principle of property in this manner ! — See IntroductioH au Moniteur, pp. 500-509. 
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lated through the rural districts a declaration in French and Low 
Breton, in which they accused the deputies from the towns of 
deceiving the nation, and making use of it for interests contrary to 
its own advantage. The law students, the youth of Rennes, replied 
by a virulent counter declaration. January 26, 1789, the domestics 
of the nobles, increased in number by some of the poor who had 
been roused to insurrection under the pretext of lowering the price 
of bread, attacked the bourgeois youth in the street with stones 
and clubs. No justice was to be expected from the parliament, 
wholly devoted to the nobility. The next mornuig, an attempt 
was made to recommence hostilities ; but the young men were in 
readiness.^ They marched straight to the cloister of the Corde- 
liers, where the nobility was assembled. At the sound of the 
shots which were exchanged, the alarm-bell rang. The people 
rose, but in support of the bourgeois. Had it not been for the 
pacific intervention of the Count de Thiard, Governor of Brittany, 
the nobUity would have been overpowered. Immediately after, 
the youth of the neighboring towns hastened in armed bands 
to the assistance of the people of Rennes. Nine hundred came 
from Nantes, January 30. Angers, Poitiers, and Caen, held them- 
selves in readiness to march. A document has been preserved 
which testifies to the delirious enthusiasm which had taken pos- 
session of the public mind, — a resobUion of the mothers^ sisters y 
wives J and lovers of the young citizens of Angers, declaring that, 
in case of the departure of the Angevine youth, they will join the 
nation, and perish rather than abandon their lovers, husbands, 
sons, and brothers.* 

The nobles evacuated Rennes, and dispersed among their cha- 
teaux, covering their retreat by a new order from the King 
indefinitely proroguing the States of Brittany (February, 1789). 

The privileged orders had no better success in Pranche-Comt^. 
The Kjng had just consented to the reestablishment of the Pro- 
vincial Estates in this province, which had not witnessed their 
assemblage since the conquest of Louis XIY. The States of 
Franche-Comt^ immediately became the scene of an ardent strife 
between the Third Estate on one hand, and the nobility and the 
higher clergy on the other, who protested against the double repre- 
sentation of the Third Estate, and desired the election of the depu- 
ties to the States-General to be made by the Provincial Estates, 
formed aristocratically in the ancient manner, and not directly by 

^ Among the itadents of law fignred ft young man, afterwards Genertl Moreaa. 
* Introduction au Moniteur, p. 544. 
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the population. The parliament of Besan9on rendered a decree 
to this effect, and protested against all change in the constitution 
of the province ; denying this right to the States-General them- 
selves (January 27, 1789). The people rose, and put the parlia* 
ment to flight. 

These first collisions produced a profound impression through- 
out France. Terror began to be blended with anger among the 
privileged orders. They began to discern that the great party, 
which began in this manner, might stop at nothing. The party 
of the Nation proceeded, moreover, unmasked. It was by loudly 
announcing its projects that it paved the way for success. Innu- 
merable writers^ served it as heralds. The diversity was infi- 
nite in details ; but the great majority had at that time but one 
spirit and one aim. " We have no constitution ; we must have 
one.' Even if we had one, we should have the right to change 
it: the dead cannot bind the living. No erudition ! — travesty 
not the question of the rights of man by making it a war&re of 
charters and titles." The distinction between the three orders was 
warmly attacked. To the champions of the nobility, who per- 
petually called to mind the noble blood spilt for the country, the 
gi-eat reply was made, "ilnrf was the blood of the people water ?^^ 
A pamphlet was entitled ^^ The Gloria in Excelsis of the People , 
followed by Prayers for the Use of all the Orders^ containing' the 
Magnificat of the People ^ the Misebbbe of the Nobility ^ the De Pbo- 
PUNDis of the Clergy y the Nunc DrarrTis of the Parliament j and the 
Passion, Death, and Resurrection op the People." The Advocate- 
General Servan wished the States-General to open with a declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of t/ie Citizen^ tlie necessary portico 
of the temple of the constitution. Mirabeau demanded the suppres- 
sion of the parliaments, which were to be replaced by elective and 
temporary judges. He abandoned the opinion which he had ex- 
pressed elsewhere concerning the conferring of the electoral right 
upon landed proprietors alone, which would be, he said, ^^ a great 
step towards political inequality. No individual should exist 
in the nation who is not elector or elected : all should be repre- 

1 It is said that more than three thousand pamphlets appeared in the ten months 
between July, 1788, and May, 1789. 

> The priTileged orders were not even agreed in replying that they had a oonstita- 
don. The princes of the blood had claimed it. D']£pi€meBnil, in a pamphlet, Jan- 
uary, 1789, inveighed against '< the imbecility of those who maintain that France has 
no constitution." Meanwhile, Besenval acknowledged, in his Memoirs, that there 
was none ; " that there were only facts and traditions." Subsequently, Caloone wrote 
against, and Monthion in &Tor of it. 
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sentatives or represented. The representation should be equal ; 
that is, each aggregation of citizens should choose as many repre- 
sentatives as another of the same importance.^ Without the 
Third Estate, the first two orders certainly do not form the nation ; 
and alone, without these first two orders, it still presents an image 
of the nation. I will not say that the order of the nation should 
prevail over the two orders which are not the nation : I bequeath 
this principle to posterity. ... I do not wish to be, at least in 
political assemblies, either more just or more wise than my age." 

Mii-abeau wrote these lines at the very moment when the Third 
Estate of Brittany was prevailing' by main force over the orders 
which were not the nation. Events were about to show that the 
age, in a body, was progressing faster than the gi*eatest among 
individuals. 

It was not Mirabeau who had the terrible honor of concen- 
trating the whirlwind, and launching the thunderbolt preceded 
by so many lightnings, but a new-comer, sprung, like him, from 
the privileged orders. " What is the Thtod Estate ? " asked the 
Abb^ SiETES. 

" What is the Third Estate ? Every thing. 

^' What has it been hitherto in the political order ? Nothing ?* 

'' What does it ask ? To become something. 

" Tlie Third Estate is a complete nation. If the privileged 
order * were taken away, the nation would not be something less, 
but something more. It is impossible, among all the elementary 
parts of a nation, to discover where to place the caste of nobles. 
What is a nation ? A body of associates, living under a conmion 
law, and represented by the same legislature. An order of nobles 
is a people apart in a great nation. The Tliird Estate is every 
thing. 

'' What has the Third Estate been ? Nothing. K the aristo- 
crats undertake to hold the people in oppression, I venture to ask, 
By what title ? If it is replied. By the title of conquest, the 
Third Estate will go back to the year preceding the conquest : . . . 
it is strong enough to-day not to let itself again be conquered. 

^ He meant bj importanoe the oombinatioii of the number of the inhabitants, the 
wealth of the coontiy, and the serrioes which the State derived from men and fortunes. 
^-Introduction au MorUUur, p. 600. 

* It was Chamibrt that well-nigh famished Svdjhs his famous title, — " What is the 
Third Estate? Eveiy thing. What has it? Nothing." Sieybs modified it happily. 
— See the €Suvns choida of Chamfort 

* He says order, not ordsr$, becanse the clergy, not bdng an hereditary caste, was not 
to him an order, bat a profeitioii. 
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Sons of the Gauls and Romans, whj shall we not send bai^ 
the pretended heirs of the Franks to the forests of Franconia? 
Our birth is as good as theirs. Tes, it will be said; but, by 
conquest, the nobility of birth has passed to the side of the con- 
querors. Well, we must bring it back to the other side: the 
Third Estate will again become noble by becoming the conqueror 
in its turn. 

'' What does the Third Estate ask ? The merest trifle, m truth, 
— that its deputies may be at least equal in number to those 
of the privileged orders, <is long as privileged orders exisV^ 

Sieyds next attacked the English school, which was willing to 
abandon one of the branches of the legislatiye power to three or 
four hundred families of the higher nobility, while throwing the 
petty nobility into the house of representatives of the Third 
Estate. 

^' What has been done ? " he next asked, and forcibly criticised 
what had been done. " What is there to do ? " 

He appeared at first only to demand, like Mirabeau, that the 
Third Estate, which was every thing in right, should be something 
in fact. He ended here, however, by claiming that the Third 
Estate should be every thing in &ct as in right. 

'^ The nation is the law itself. The nation is not subject to a 
constitution : it cannot be so. The parts of what is believed to 
be the French constitution do not agree with each other : to whom, 
then, does it belong to decide ? To the nation, independent of all 
positive form. Even though the nation had its regular States- 
Oeneral, it would not belong to this constituted body to decide 
upon a difierence afiecting the constitution. 

^^ An extraordiruiry representation alone can alter the constitu- 
tion, or give us one ; and this constituent representation should 
be formed without regard to the distinction of orders. 

<' The nation must be taken from forty thousand parishes. Who 
has the right to convoke the nation ? When the safety of the 
country impels all the citizens, it should rather be asked. Who 
has not the right ? What remains for the Third Estate to 
do ? To organize the body of the government, and to sub- 
ject it to forms which will guarantee its aptitude for the end 
for which it has been established. Tlie Third Estate cannot form 
the States-General alone, it will be said. So much the better ! — 
it will compose a National Assembly. ... Its representatives will 
hold their powers from the twenty-five or twenty-six millions of 
individuals who compose the nation, with the exception of about 
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two hundred thousand priests or nobles.^ They will deliberate 
for the whole nation, with the exception of about two hundred 
thousand souls. ... It is impossible to say what place two privi- 
leged bodies should occupy in the social order: it is like ask- 
ing what place should be assigned in the body of a sick man to 
the malignant humor which is undermining and tormenting him. 
It is necessary to neutralize it, and to reestablish the working of 
the organs in such a manner as to prevent the formation of any 
more morbific combinations." ^ 

The programme of the Revolution was drawn. The Nation 
had only to execute the plan of campaign of its audacious 
tactician. 

January 24, 1789, the letter convoking the States-General at 
Versailles on April 27 had appeared, accompanied with a regula- 
tion concerning the form of the elections. The number of depu- 
ties was increased to twelve hundred, — six hundred for the Third 
Estate, and three hundred for each of the first two orders. The 
King decreed that the bailiwicks and seneschalships wliich had 
sent deputies directly to the States-General of 1614 should pre- 
serve this privilege ; that the small number of bailiwicks and 
seneschalships which had acquired claims analogous to the first 
since 1614 should be admitted to the same prerogative ; with this 
exception, it was endeavored to proportion the number of. depu- 
ties to the importance and population of each abrogate body. 
The bailiwicks and seneschalships which had not been directly 
represented in tiie States-General of 1614 were to send deputies 
conjointly with those of the first class, according to proximity and 
origin. The first-class bailiwicks and seneschalships were to con- 
voke on March 16, at the latest, the bishops, abbes, cur^, endowed 
communities,' ecclesiastics provided with benefices, and nobles pos- 
sessed of fiefs, for the general assembly of the bailiwick or senesclial- 
ship. The chapters were to appoint one deputy for ten canons ; the 
priests attached to the chapters, and the priests without benefices, 
domiciliated in the towns, one deputy for twenty ; the religious 
communities, one deputy for a community.^ The beneficiaries 
and the nobles possessing fiefs were to vote individually. The 

1 He should haye said fire or six hundred thousand, inclnding the women and 
children. 

s The pamphlet of Siey^ has become rare. The analysis of it may be seen in the 
IfOroduetum au MtmUewTt pp. 606-608; and the quotations giren by Soulavie, Bk^pmt dt 
Louu XVI,, U YL pp. 299-803. 

" The mendicant monks were excluded. 

* The communities of women were entitled to be represented by an eoclesiastu. 
VOL. n. TJ 
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priests without benefices, domiciliated in the rural districts, and 
the nobles without fiefs, were to be entitled to vote individu- 
ally, lu the towns named in the schedule annexed to the 
present regulation, the inhabitants were to assemble, at first, bj 
corporation ; the corporations of the arts and trades were to 
appoint one deputy for a hundred electors present ; the corporar 
tious of the liberal arts, merchants, etc., were to appoint two per 
cent; the native inhabitants, or naturalized Frenchmen, aged 
twenty-five, domiciliated and included in the list of tax-payers, 
who formed a part of no corporation, were likewise to elect two 
deputies for one hundred. The deputies chosen by the dif- 
ferent separate assemblies, forming the general assembly of 
the Third Estate of the town, were to meet at the town-hall to 
draw up the cahier (official instructions) of the complaints 
and grievances of the town, and to appoint the number of depu- 
ties of the second degree fixed in the said schedule to carry 
the cahier to the bailiwick or seneschalship. Paris alone was 
to send a deputation directly to the States-General : the other 
cities were to vote for the States only with the whole bailiwick 
or seneschalship of which they formed a part. In the parishes, 
burghs, and villages, and in the towns not included in the 
aforesaid schedule, all the inhabitants together were to cooperate 
in framing the cahier of their commune, and directly to ap- 
point two deputies for two hundred hearths or under; and 
three, for from two to three hundred hearths, to carry their cahier 
to the bailiwick. The deputies of the Third Estate, elected in 
the towns and the rural districts, were to meet in each baili- 
wick or seneschalship for the purpose of reducing the cahiers to 
a single one, and of choosing from among their number, in the 
proportion of one to four, deputies to carry the cahier of the 
bailiwick to the general assembly of the first-class bailiwick, to 
contribute to reduce to a single one the cahiers of the different 
bailiwicks under the jurisdiction of the superior bailiwick, and 
to elect the deputies to the States-General. Each order was to 
draw up its cahiers^ and appoint its deputies separately, unless 
they preferred to proceed in common} The cahiers of each order 
• were to be decided upon definitively in the assembly of the 
order. The deputies to the assemblies of different degrees were 
to be elected vivd voce ; the deputies to the States-General were 

1 Neeker timidly suggested, by this clause, that unioa of the three orders in the 
electoral assemblies which he hsyd not dared cause the King to decree for the National 
Assembly. The suggestion was not regarded. 
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alone to be elected by closed ballot. There were to be as many 
ballots as deputies.^ 

Among the anomalies and inequalities which were preserved 
by this new form of election, and which Mirabeau strongly cen- 
sured from the stand-point of universal and direct suifragc,' we 
discern the idea of a compromise between the confused traditions 
of past times' and the rational requirements of the spirit of the 
age. The genius of common law had nevertheless succeeded in 
making immense progress by conquering the formal participation 
of every tax-payer in the preparatory operations. It belonged to 
the assemblies that proceeded from these operations to complete 
the work. 

The electoral period opened. All France did not assemble at 
the same day, as has since been seen. The bailiwicks were con- 
voked one after another. During nearly three months, the move- 
ment spread slowly over the surface of the country with an 
infinite variety of incidents and emotions. A whole volume, and 
a large one, might be written on the official proceedings of these 
thousands of assemblies, where the humblest citizen, in the most 
remote corner of France, could open his heart, and express Ins 
aspirations and wishes. In the recesses of our national archives 
reposes the soul of a whole generation; and what a genera- 
tion ! — that by which was effected the transition from one world 
to another, — from ancient to modern France ! 

The meetings of the Third Estate were signalized, in general, by 
the calmness and dignity of the deliberations: it went forward like 
a great army well disciplined, and confident of victory. At Paris, 
it began by an act of sovereignty, — the substitution for the presi- 
dents and secretaries imposed on it by the government, of presi- 
dents and secretaries voluntarily chosen. The assemblies of the 
towns were, however, more remarkable for the character than 
the number of the voters. The masses were better fitted for 

1 Iniroductum au Moniteur, p. 557. 

> Riponae h CertOti, ap. M^m. de Mirabeau, t V. pp. 223*227. 

> At the time of the ancient States-General, the deputies had been appointed in Bur- 
gundy, ProYcnce, Lan^cdoc, and Brittanj, bj the ProTincial Estates, so oligarchic in 
their composition, without the intenrention of the people. At Paris, in 1614, the 
elections hod been made by the municipal corporation, with a small number of nota- 
bles, chosen in great part by the district officers. A portion only of the people had 
been represented by a few deputies from the trade corporations. — See our t XIL 
p. 234. By a regulation of April 13, 1789, it was enacted that no one should be 
admitted into the assemblies of the Third Estate at Paris except on the payment 
of a capitation-tax of six liTrea. ^-^Introduction au Momteur, p. 576. This restrirtion 
called forth reheroent complaints. 
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rcTolutiouarj action than for the regular working of free institu- 
tions ; the proletaires proper were found outside the assemblies, 
and a great part of the artisans summoned did not vote : the 
elections were made almost everywhere by the middle classes.^ 
There was, on the contrary, nothing but disturbance and clamor 
in the meetings of the nobility. The provincial gentiemen re- 
criminated against the court nobility, and accused the great lords 
of having opened the door to the philosophers : it seemed a 
routed army firing upon its leaders. With less tumult, the 
assemblies of the clergy presented not less discord. The de- 
mocracy of the cur^s held in check the aristocracy of the bishops ; 
and the long-standing discontent of the lower clergy produced a 
general outbreak, of which many symptoms, especially a great 
number of political pamphlets, had given warning. 

The nobility and the higher clergy attempted that secession in 
Brittany with which the princes of the blood had threatened 
France in their memorial to the King. They claimed for the 
Provincial Estates the right to appoint the deputies to the States- 
General ; and, as this was unheeded, refused to proceed to the 
election (April 17-20). They ended only in depriving the party 
of the ancient regime of thirty votes in the States-General. 

In Provence, the most violentiy dramatic scenes signalized the 
epoch of the elections. Here, as in Brittany and the two Bur- 
gimdies, the privileged orders had protested against the doubling 
of the Third Estate, and had claimed the election of tiie deputies 
to the States-General for the Provincial Estates recently reestab- 
lished in Provence, the same as in Dauphiny and Franche-Comte. 
Mirabeau, in the chamber of the nobility in the Provincial Estates, 
had supported the rights and interests of the Third Estate with 
extraordinary brilliancy, and revealed an orator such as the world 
had not heard since the tribune of antique eloquence had closed.* 

1 At Paris, few of the lower classes yoted, except in the large fimhoargs. H. Droz, 
nevertheless, makes the nnmber of voters infinitely too small (twelve thoosand) : there 
were piobablj at least twenty-five thousand oat of sixty thousand electors, as M. Bu- 
chez affirms.— £rut. parUmentaire de la BivoltUion, t. I. p. 240, 2d edit. There were 
sixty arrondissements or electoral quarters ; and we see that there were four hundred 
and seventy-six voters in the quarter of Saint-£tienne-du-Mont alone {Und,, p. 276). 
It may be remarked, that the proportion of voters to the whole number of electors has 
generally increased during the Afferent phases of the Revolution for the last sixty 
years. Bailli, in his Memoirs (t. I. p. 13), says, that, at Paris, the men who were 
afraid of displeasing the courtiers and the adversaries of the impending changes 
abstained from appearing at the assemblies. 

s It is in a reply to the chambers of the cleigy and the nobility, which had treated 
him as an enemy of the public peace, that is found the celebrated passage : ** Among all 
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Excluded by his order, on some frivolous pretext, he became the 
idol of the Proven9al people (January-February). When he 
reappeared in the month of March for the elections, the whole 
population went to meet him on the higliways, scattering palms, 
laurels, and olive-branches in his path : the yoimg men escorted 
him on horseback, and the towns received him with bonfires. 
Sedition, meanwhile, was fermenting in Marseilles : the political 
eifervescence of the moment ; the sufferings of a cruel winter, 
combined with the general dearness ; and the imprudent provoca- 
tions of the nobles, who had endeavored to stir up the rural dis- 
tricts against the towns, — all had united to irritate the populace, 
who had just forced the ichevins to lower the price of meat and 
bread to a rate disproportioned to the real value. Marseilles was 
in the midst of anarchy. Mirabeau hastened thither ; usurped, 
so to speak, the dictatorship of genius ; improvised a civic militia ; 
revived the courage of the municipal council ; addressed himself 
to the good sense of the populace ; and without fighting, without 
reaction, by the sole ascendency of eloquence and reason, per- 
suaded the people to permit the low rate of provisions, extorted 
by the mob, to be abolished (March 22-26). Meanwhile, blood 
was flowing at Aix. The Marquis de La Fare, the first consul 
of Aix and the leader of the party of the nobility, furious at 
seeing the Third Estate disposed to elect Mirabeau, incensed 
the people by his provocations, sought an occasion for a conflict, 
and ordered the soldiers to fire. Several of the people fell. 
The populace rushed on the soldiers, dispersed them, forced the 
first consul to fly to escape certain death, and seized the grain 
stored by the city. Mirabeau returned from Marseilles to Aix, 
harangued the people, caused the weapons to fall from their hands, 
reestablished the free circulation of grain, and restored every 
thing to order as if by enchantment ; then likewise appeased 
Toulon, which was in insurrection ; delivered, by the force of per- 

peoples, in all ages, the arifltocrats haye implacablj peraecatod the friends of the peo- 
ple ; and if, bj some strange freak of fortone, some one of these has risen up in their 
midst, they have attacked him above all, eager as they hare been to inspire terror bj 
the choice of their victim. Thns perished the last of the Gracchi bj the hand of the 
patricians : bnt, struck by the mortal blow, he cast a handful of dust towards heaven, 
calling upon the avenging gods ; and from this dust was bom Manns, -^Marins, less 
illustrious for h&ving exterminated the Cimbri than for h&ving thrown down in Bome 
the aristocracy of the nobility. ... I am, I have been, and I shall be till death, the 
advocate of public liberty, the advocate of the oonstitntion. Woe to the privileged 
orders when their members are men of the people rather than of the nobles 1 for 
privileges wiU end, but the people is eternal" ( January 6, 1789).— See M0b* de 
MirabeoH, t. V. pp. 988-960. 
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suasion, the Bishop of Sisteron, one of the leaders of the aristo- 
crats, pursued and besieged in Manosqne by the peasants ; and 
set out again for Paris, as the deputy of the Third Estate of Aix 
and Marseilles, amidst the applause of Provence and of all 
France. These were the purest and the most glorious move- 
ments of his stormy and contested career.' 

In the majority of the provinces, the immense moral agitation 
of the elections did not transform itself into material conflicts or 
street riots. The solemnity of the act which was accomplished 
awed the public mind. Provence, however, was not alone dis- 
turbed: the elections at Paris, retarded by the fault of the 
ministry, were darkened by scenes which presaged social tem- 
pests beyond the revolution which was beginning, and announced 
those sinister conflicts between the middle and the lower classes 
which were destined to be the scourge of the new r^me. Be- 
tween the appointment of the electors by the primary meet- 
ings and that of the deputies by the electoi-s, the house of Beveil- 
lon, a manufacturer of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, who had 
been accused of speeches hostile to the working-men, had been 
sacked therein.* A furious mob devastated and burned every 
thing. The authorities, who had suffered the sedition to in- 
crease for two days without doing any thing to check it, repressed 
it at length by a large body of troops, and with great bloodshed, 
after an infuriated combat, in which the rioters defended them- 
selves with stones and clubs against the musketry (April 28). 
The parties accused each other reciprocally of having instigated 
the sedition in order to profit by it.' 

It was under the impression of this lugubrious incident that 
the preparation of the cahiers of Paris was completed. The ope- 
rations were ended almost everywhere in the provinces. It is 
impossible to give here a complete analysis of the cahiers of the 
bailiwicks and seneschalships, — diat vast testament of ancient 

1 Man, de Mirabeau, U V. pp. 274-309; Baches, Hist, parlement, 1. 1, pp. 229-231. 
Together with Mirabean, a Protestant was elected by the Third Estate of Marseilles. 
The minister Babant-Saint-£tienne, the son of a cdebrated pastor of the wildentess, 
was chosen at Nimes. 

* It was pretended that he had said that the working-men earned too mnch ; that thej 
ooold live on fifteen sons a daj. This, according to all appearaDces, was a pnre 
calumny. 

s The language of certain counter-revolatiooary publications was of a nature to 
strengthen the suspicions. "Who can say/' wrote the journal L'Ami du Roi, 
"whether the despotism of the bouigeoisie will not succeed the pretended aristocmcj 
of the nobles ? " R^veillon accused an abb^, his personal enemy, and attached to tho 
household of the Count d'Artois, of having instigated the movement. 
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France. We can onlj sum up the most salient featares. A 
powerful interest is attached to this last manifestation of the 
three orders into which French society had been divided for so 
many centuries. 

The cahiers of the clergy demanded that the Boman-Gatholic re- 
ligion should remain the sole public worship. Part of the cahiers 
accepted civil tolerance : the rest demanded the revocation or re- 
consideration of the edict of November, 1787, on Protestant mar- 
riages, and the interdiction of offices and posts to non-Catholics, 
with the most rigorous observance of Sundays and feast-days. 
Many of the cahiers demanded the maintenance of the censorship 
of books ; almost all, the reestablishment of the national and pro- 
vincial councils, in order to revive ecclesiastical discipline ; the 
abolition of the plurality of benefices ; and the execution of the 
laws prescribing residence in their dioceses to prelates. A con- 
siderable number of the cahiers demanded the abolition of the 
concordat, the reestablishment of free ecclesiastical elections, 
and the reintegration of the cur^s into all their primitive rights ; 
and that the authority (of the bishops) should be confined within 
the bounds set by the holy canons. The clergy demanded the 
maintenance of all their honorary rights, as the first order of 
the State : they renounced all pecuniary exemption^ but claimed the 
right of apportioning their share of the taxes themselves, v They 
demanded the increase of the revenues of the cur^s and vicars, 
aud the abolition of perquisites ; the preservation of the monas- 
tic orders, with the provision that they should be generally em- 
ployed in the education of youth, the service of the hospitals, 
etc. ; and the abridgment to eighteen of the age for the monastic 
vows. One cahier^ however, anticipating the contingency of the 
suppression of the convents, demanded that provision should at 
least be made for the future support of the monks. 

Complaints were made of the openness of public prostitution 
and libertinism ; of the lascivious paintings, sculptures, and en- 
gravings, which corrupt the heart throfigh the eyes; of gaming- 
houses, and of the immorality of plays. It was demanded that 
a plan of national education should be made; that education 
should be confided everywhere to ecclesiastical, secular, or regu- 
lar communities ; and that school-masters and school-mistresses 
should be settled in all the parishes, subject to the inspection of 

1 The last assembly of the clergy, in June, 178S, had demaDded the malnteiiaiiceof 
the pecaniaiy privileges : bnt these assemblies represented the higher cleigy alone ; 
the lower clergy bad the prqionderaoce, in torn, in the States. 
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the cur^s, and even removable by them. The clergy depicted 
public education as being in a deplorable state since the destruc- 
tion of the Jesuits. The ccJiier of Laon demanded the formation 
of an educational corps, under the authority of the bishops. It 
was demanded that no professor should be admitted into the uni- 
versities or the schools who had not given proof of his attach- 
ment to the Catholic religion ; and that not only the public col- 
leges, but the private educational institutions, should be subject 
to ecclesiastical authority. 

Some of the cahiers desired that the King should be entreated 
to establish a new electoral division of the kingdom, arraiiged iu 
proportion to the extent and population, without distinction of 
provinces, pa^5 d*^&aiSy and generalities. Some demanded that 
the States-General should be permanent; others, periodical. The 
inviolability of the deputies was demanded. The cahiers were 
divided on the important question of the vote by order or by 
poll : several, by a sort of compromise, accepted the vote by poll 
on the taxes alone. In general, they laid down the distinction 
between the three orders as the basis of tiie constitution of the 
State with the hereditary monarchy. The cahier of the vis- 
countship of Paris placed among the fundamental laws the exclu- 
sive use of tlie Catholic religion as the public form of worship, 
and the inviolability of the property of corporations as of private 
individuals. The eligibility of all citizens to ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military employments, according to their merit and ser- 
vices, and not according to their birth, was demanded. No law 
should be established except by the authority of the King and 
the free consent t^f the States-General. Taxation should only bo 
consented to temporarily, and the consent should be renewed at 
each session of the States-General. The cahier of Lyons demanded 
the abolition of all privileges or exemptions of provinces, towns, 
or corporations. Individual liberty, the abolition or reduction of 
kUres de cachet to regular forms with guarantees, and tho aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade and of slavery, or at least the mitigation 
of the lot of the negroes, were demanded. The cahiers of Melun 
and Moret demanded the destruction of all the relics of serfdom 
in Franche-Comt6 and throughout France. The responsibility 
of the ministers ; the perpetual interdiction of the violation of the 
secrecy of letters ; Provincial Estates everywhere ; a sovereign 
court, or court of appeal, in every province ; justices' courts, or 
councils of arbitrament ; the irremovableness of the magistrates ; 
the abolition of the vendibility of office ; the abolition of excep- 
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tional tribunals, and the abolition or reformation of seigniorial 
courts ; reforms in civil and criminal law ; the cessation of dis- 
tinction of rank and birth in the application of punishment;^ and 
the abolition of tortures revolting to humanity, — were demanded. 
(In general, the clergy, demanded the same reforms in criminal 
law which were preaclied by the philosophers, except that they 
desired the maintenance of the punishment of death for sacrilege, 
or the crime of high treason against divinity.) 

The cahiers demanded the establishment of the same form of elec- 
tive administration for all the municipalities in the towns, burghs, 
and villages ; the suppression of the lotteries and the morUs-de- 
piitS; hospitals in the rural districts; the subjection of all char- 
itable institutions to public administrations or charitable boards ; 
and the simplification of the apportionment and collection of the 
taxes. The clergy requested that their debt, contracted, they said, 
for the service of the State, should bo assumed by the State.^ The 
abolition of the militia and the corvSe, the suppression of the 
captaincies (established for the preservation of the royal hunting- 
grounds, and the source of infinite vexations), and the suppres- 
sion, by means of redemption, of the banalities (obligation to use 
the mill, wine-press, etc., of the seignior), franc-fiefs (dues on the 
transfer of a fief from a noble to an ignoble tenant), seigniorial 
corv^es, cens (quit-rents), champarts (field-rents), and other 
feudal rights, were demanded. Many cahiers demanded the sup- 
pression of all industrial and commercial privileges, trade-warden- 
ships and masterships, etc. Some demanded the interdiction of 
loans of money at interest.' 

The essential characteristic of the cahiers of the clergy was the 
preponderance of the cur^s. The lower clergy, held in strict sub- 
jection by the bishops since the time of Louis XIY., had risen 
energetically in the assemblages of the bailivricks, and imposed their 
spirit upon the cahiers. They had two faQes, bo to speak, — one 
turned towards democracy and progress, the other towards tiie Mid- 

1 Koblcs were decapitated and plebeians hong for the same crimes ; the first of these 
two punishments not being regarded as infiEunoos. 

* A very ill-founded pretension. The clergy had preferred borrowing to taking the 
gratuitous offerings from their reyennes. Had their pretensions been admitted, their 
past gratuities, in point of fact, would have been nothing but advances to the State. 
Their demand was specious only with respect to the loans in which they had simply 
lent their guarantee to the King. 

3 The cahier of Colmar and Schlestadt, in order to arrest the Bwarming of the Jews 
who were devouring Alsace, petitioned that the eldest son of each Jewish family should 
alone be permitted to marry I 
VOL. u. 78 
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die Ages. For instance, they desired a democratic reformation, to 
a certain point, in the Church and the State ; election everywhere, 
save in royalty ; the abolition of pecuniary and feudal privileges ;* 
a great increase of public charity ; the reformation of the courts ; 
and respect for individual liberty. In all these points, they agreed 
with the spirit of the age. On the reform of morals, they still agreed 
at least with the school of Rousseau. On the important question 
of suffrage by poll or by order, that is, on the unity or the triplicity 
of the national assembly, they were hesitating and divided. On the 
proscription of the liberty of worship, the universal attribution of 
public instruction to the clergy, the restrictions on the press, and 
the preservation of their honorary privileges, they looked towards 
the past. 

It might already be foreseen that the clergy, no longer the aris- 
tocratic clergy of the ancient triennial assemblies, but the demo- 
cratic clergy of tlie States- General, would favor the first phase 
of the Revolution, and oppose the second. 

The cahiers of the nobility offered more diversity than those of 
the clergy. A few demanded that the order of the clergy should 
be suppressed, and its members apportioned among the other two 
orders. Others, on the contrary, desired that a fourth order 
should be created by separating the peasants from the people of 
the towns. Some of the cahiers accepted the vote by poll, at least 
on the taxes : the great majority was absolutely opposed to it. 
The deputies should be inviolable. France had a constitution, 
whatever factious innovators might say. The question was, not 
to change it, but to root out its abuses. Royalty was the great- 
est of all privileges : the other privileges destroyed, that of roy- 
alty could not long endure. The States-General had not the 
right to abolish fundamental laws without the express consent 
of the nation? According to the Constitution of the French Em- 
pire, which had fallen into desuetude by the abuse of arbitrary 
power, and which it was necessary to recall to its true principles, 

^ They had a singular manner of interpreting their immunities with respect to taxa- 
tion : the clergy, according to the cahiers, had alone prescrred the right of voting 
freely on the taxes, — a right which the other two orders had suffered to expire hy limi- 
tation. This interpretation attested the immense progress of public opinion. The 
clergy in the past had desired, not to vote fredy on the taxes, but not to pay any 
taxes at all. 

3 Cahier of Bngey, ap. Risum€ g€n€raL dea cahiers, t. II. p. 29. " The States cannot, 
by their authority alone, substitute aristocracy or democracy for monarchy,. They 
would be tyrants should they ever dare- lay hands on individual liberty and property." 
— Ibid. The nobility thus recognized the full sovereignty of the nation as to political 
forms, but not as to the rights pertaining to human individuality. The question was 
only rightly to define property. 
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two causes must always concur in the formation and the abroga- 
tion of the law, — the consent of the nation, and the decree of the 
prince. Lex consensu populi fit et constittUione regis (cahiers of 
Evreux and Alen^on). Some of the cahiers^ in the minority, 
tended, on the contrary, to pure monarchy, attributing to the King 
the legislative power, without other reservation than with respect 
to taxation. 

Some of the cahiers demanded a declaration of the rights 
belonging to all men. Concerning individual liberty, lettres de 
cacJiet^ the violation of the secrecy of letters, the periodicity of 
the States-Greneral, the inviolability of the King, and the responsi- 
bility of the ministers, the nobility agreed with the clergy. It was 
demanded that the constitutional laws should be drawn up in a 
kind of catechism, to be taught in the parishes. Some of the cahiers 
protested against the establishment of a chamber hereditary or 
for life (this was the cry of the petty nobility against the great 
lords in Mantes and Meulan). Several of the cahiers demanded 
the abolition of State-prisons ; that of Paris solicited the demo- 
lition of the Bastille ; Mantes, Meulan, and Berry demanded the 
abolition of the relics of serfdom of the glebe, and preparatory 
measures for the destruction of negro slavery. Most of the cahiers 
demanded the entire liberty of the press, with the responsibility 
of the printer and the author ; a few reserved the ecclesiastical 
censorship of books treating of dogmas, or the right of justices 
of the peace to prevent the distribution of dangerous works. 

The nobility consented to the abandonment of their pecuniary 
privileges, and to the equality of taxation^ but claimed as sacred 
and inviolable property the rights, both useful and honorary, 
which they held from their ancestors, feudal rights, distinctions, 
and honors, seigniorial courts, etc., and enjoined on their deputies 
to refuse all modification or redemption by legislative means.^ They 
likewise entitled property the customs, contracts, and capitular 
tions of the provinces. They demanded Provincial Estates, but on 
a different plan from that of the clergy, and while seeking to 
reduce the influence of the cures as too democratic. The cahiers 
demanded that the provinces should administer their own affairs. 
Many of the cahiers^ like those of the clergy, demanded that there 
should be as many sovereign courts as provinces : some desired 
the judicial offices to be put up for competition by the King, or 
bestowed on persons nominated by the people. The suppression of 

1 Some of the oahien, however, oonaented to the redemption of toll§ uid bamdities. 
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the intendancios aud the exceptional tribunals, and the establish- 
ment of justices of peace and elective municipalities everywhere, 
were demanded. The cahier of Dourdan demanded that the 
municipalities should be, not parochial, but cantonal. Concern- 
ing judicial reforms, the nobility well-nigh agreed with the clergy ; 
but many of the cahiers demanded, besides, the reestablishmeut 
of the trial of the accused by his peers or by jury. A few of the 
colliers, like those of the clergy, desired the abolition of distinc- 
tions in punishment. Concerning the lotteries, hospitals, etc, 
they agreed with the clergy. 

The cahiers of the nobility also demanded a plan of national 
education. Many consented for the instruction to be left to the 
clergy. The cahier of Bayonne desired the establishment of 
schools of administration and the rights of nations for the purpose 
of training administrators and members of the diplomatic corps. 
The cahiers demanded that the debts of the clei'gy and the differ- 
ent corporations should be left to their charge, and that there 
should be no more loans based on Mi^^entes, Some of the cahiers 
protested in advance against all paper-money : others accepted it 
as a contingency. The establishment of a tax on the income from 
personal property and manufactures was demanded. The no- 
bility demanded measures in favor of long leases. Some of 
the caJiiers desired obstacles to be placed in the way of the forma- 
tion of large farms, as prejudicial to agriculture and population. 
The majority desired the maintenance of the militia, but with 
reforms. The reservation to seigniors of the exclusive right of 
the chase in their fiefs was demanded. 

The majority demanded the freedom of commerce and manu- 
factures ; the definitive permission of loans at interest ; the reduc- 
tion of the number of feast-days ; the cessation of the payment to 
Borne of annats and dispensations ; and the abolition of the con- 
cordat, the reestablishmeut of the elections, and other ecclesiastical 
reforms, like the cahiers of the clergy. Many of the cahiers 
demanded the redemption of the tithes, which were to be used for 
the support of worship, the maintenance of religious edifices, and 
the relief of the poor ; others desired their extinction in favor 
of tiie owners of the lands. Part of the cahiers demanded that the 
monks should be made useful ; others, that they should be sup- 
pressed. It was demanded that non-Catliolics should be rein- 
stated into all the rights of citizens. The cahiers demanded for 
the nobility an exclusive and honorary mark of distinction, and 
the exclusive right of wearing the sword ; also that the nobility 
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shotdd be empowered to carry on commerce, or farm estates, with- 
out derogation from their rank. Several of the cahiers demanded 
measures to prevent the army from becoming the instrument of 
the executive or ministerial power against the laws ; others desired 
the reestablishment of the corps suppressed in the King's house- 
hold. It was demanded that no officer should be removed without 
a legal trial. The greater part of the cahiers approved the meas- 
ures which interdicted military rank to those not of noble birth, 
and protested against the preference accorded to the court nobil- 
ity over the provincial nobles in the higher grades. 

The resemblances and the differences between the cahiers of 
the nobility and those of the clergy are alike remarkable. Of the 
two privileged orders, each willingly sacrificed the privileges of 
the other : the clergy condemned feudal rights and the privileges 
of birth ; the nobility attacked the tithe and the convents. It 
is easy to draw the conclusions. Like the clergy, the nobility had 
reached the point of consenting to equality of taxation. Those 
pecuniary exemptions, the sacrifice of which the reformatory min- 
isters themselves had dared solicit but by halves, and the princi- 
ple of which the privileged orders had the day before reproached the 
Notables for not having sufficiently defended, — these same privi- 
leged orders, assembled from one end of France to the other, and 
consulted in a body, abandoned in principle and in fact. It was 
one of the most glorious victories ever won upon earth by the sen- 
timent of justice. 

Unhappily, it was too late for the people to whom this sacrifice 
was offered to see in it only the sentiment of justice. That was 
conceded to them which they felt themselves in a position to exact ; 
and they saw in this concession, above all, a homage to their 
power. There remained but too many causes of dissension. The 
nobility defended the rest of their prerogatives with so much the 
more obstinacy. They refused the union of the three orders in one 
national assembly, as well as the redemption of the greater part 
of the feudal rights : they had the sentiment of individual liberty, 
and this is their best title to respect ; but they desired liberty for 
others only where their interests or pride were not injured thereby ; 
they also desired equality, but equality within their own order, and 
inequality outside of it. They justified but too well the saying of 
Sieyds : they were a petty nation within the great one ; and this pet- 
ty nation wished to exist apart, and to lead its own distinct life. 

This was what the Third Estate, the great nation, could no 
longer endure. Equality ! — such was its demand by the thousand 
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voices of the cahiers^ in the language of the Social Contract. All 
men had been equal before their civil association : they should still 
be equal in the sight of the constitutional laws of political bodies. 
The body or the individual who refused to participate in the pub- 
lic burdens, or who was only willing to support them in a less pro- 
portion and a different form from that pursued with respect to 
other citizens, broke the civil association so far as he was con- 
cerned (cahier of Nivemais). We order our representatives, said 
the cahier of Paris, steadfastly to refuse every thing that might of- 
fend the dignity of free citizens who come to exercise the sovereign 
rights of the nation. It was expressly enjoined on them to consent 
to no subsidy until the declaration of the rights of the nation had 
become law. All power, said they, emanates from the nation. 
The general will makes the law ; the public power secures its 
execution. All property is inviolable. No citizen can be arrested 
or punished except by legal trial. No citizen, even military, can 
be dismissed without trial.^ Every citizen has the right to be 
admitted to all employments, professions, and dignities.^ The 
abolition of personal serfdom without indemnity ; of serfhood of 
the glebe, with an indemnity to the landed proprietors ; of com- 
pulsory militia service ; of the violation of piiblic faith in letters 
intrusted to the mails; and of all exclusive privileges, except 
temporarily for inventors, — should be decreed. The press should 
be free, the authors and printers being held responsible. 

The executive power, said a multitude of the cahiers^ should 
never interfere in the electoral assemblies. The kingdom should 
be divided into electoral districts. The elections should be made 
in the rural districts by communes ; in the towns, by arrondisse- 
ments, and not by corporations.' 

All the caAiers exacted the vote by poll, " to correct the incon- 
veniences of the distinction of orders," said the cahier of Paris. 
The cahier of Bennes virent much farther than that of Paris : it 
demanded the suppression of orders. '' The States-General shall 
be composed of deputies from the whole nation, completely and 
uniformly represented throughout the kingdom, without distinc- 
tion of orders, and without the number of the ecclesiastical or 
noble deputies exceeding the proportion of the number of voters 
of each of these two classes. It is by error that what is called the 

^ Admitted.by the clergj. 
' The nobilitj had made the same demand. 

* The cahier of Bennes desired that proxies should be admitted for widows whose 
hosbands would have been entitled to vote. 
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Third Estate has been entitled an order : with or without the 
privileged classes, its name is the People or the Nation.'' The 
agents of the treasury, the depositaries of any part of the royal 
authority, and the agents of the seigniors, should neither be voters, 
nor eligible as deputies (cahier of Rennes). Some demanded 
voting by two or three degrees ; others, the direct vote. The 
deputies of tlie States-General should not be considered as holders 
of particular powers, but as representatives of the nation. The 
States-General should assemble, by right and without convoca- 
tion, at fixed epochs (some of the cahiers desired that they should 
be permanent: the majority, at least triennial). There should be 
no more humiliating distinctions for the Third Estate, no more 
roturcy and no more dolSances, In case the deputies of the 
clergy and the nobility should refuse to give their opinion in 
common and by poll, ... the deputies of the Third Estate, 
representing twenty-four millions of men, could and should still 
entitle tiiemselves Oie national assembly, despite the secession of 
the representatives of four hundred thousand individuals ; . . . 
and should declare themselves ready to cooperate with his Majesty 
in the execution of all the objects which were designed to be sub- 
mitted to the examination of the three orders united, offering to 
admit to their deliberations the deputies of the clei^ and the 
nobility who might desire to cooperate therein (^cahiers of Dijon, 
Dax, Saint-Sever, and Bayonne). 

The deputies should be inviolable. The provinces and the 
electoral assemblies could prescribe no limiting condition to the 
deputies sent by them to the sovereign assembly of the nation 
(Paris, eztrorfnuros^. The principal source of the errors and 
abuses of the administration was the lack of a fundamental law, 
fixing, in a precise and authentic manner, the effects of the na- 
tional constitution and the limit of the powers. The States should 
lay down the bases of this constitution, etc. The cahiers recog- 
nized the fact of hereditary royalty from male to male, etc., and 
of royal inviolability. The greater part laid down the princi- 
ple, that the legislative power belongs to the nation,^ and the 
executive power to the King, yet granted to the King the right 
of sanctioning the laws, and the participation in the right of 
mitial action with the States-General. It was not by the estab- 
lishment of an upper chamber, but by a triple deliberation in the 
assembly, that the disadvantages of precipitate decision should be 
prevented. The constitution made in the present States-General 

1 To the nation, coigointlj with the King, laid the oahier of ParU. 
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oould be changed only by the representatires of the nation, ap- 
pointed ad hoc by all the citizens. For the convocation of this 
national extraordinary assembly, the well-attested wish of two 
thirds of the provincial administrations would be required. 

The abolition of State-prisons and leUres de cachet was demand- 
ed, and the establishment, on the site of the demolished Bastille, 
of a public square, with a column in the midst, bearing the 
inscription, " To Louis JFI, the restorer of public liberty^^ (cahiers 
of Paris and Montfort I'Amauri). The black code should be re- 
formed, and the way paved for the abolition of slavery. The func- 
tions of the public power could not become property. Bights in 
violation of natural rights could never have become property. 
Ministers were responsible to the nation. Any one who might at- 
tempt to prevent the meeting of the States-General, or to reestablish 
arbitrary power, should be punished as a traitor to the country. 

All tax-payers should be inscribed without distinction on the 
same tax-lists. Concerning the provincial and municipal admin- 
istrations, the cahiers of the Third Estate differed little from those 
of the other orders. The communes should be accountable to 
the districts, the districts to the provincial assemblies, the latter 
to a commission of the States-General. Concerning tribunals, 
courts of appeal, and justices of the peace, they likewise nearly 
agreed with the latter : some of the cahiers demanded the election 
of judges by all the members of the legal profession (cahier of 
SaintrQuentin). The majority desired the abolition of the seign- 
iorial courts ; otliers, only their reform. It was demanded that 
the cognizance of offences committed by soldiers should be attrib- 
uted to the ordinary judges, save purely military crimes. Most 
of the cahiers demanded the framing of a single civil code for all 
France. '' A shapeless mass of Roman laws and barbarous cus- 
toms, of regulations and ordinances discordant with our manners, 
and without unity of principle, . . . cannot form a legislation 
worthy of a great nation" (^cahier of Paris). 

The abolition or restriction of feudal rights and Hgnagers, the 
abolition of entails, the abolition of the iniquitous law (emp- 
torem) which authorized the purchaser of an estate to cancel the 
lease granted by the former proprietor, and the abolition of 
primogentureship, were demanded.^ 

The cahiers demanded that prisoners for debt should be sepa- 

1 The aihier of Nivemais demanded the abolition of a local law of that proTince 
which excluded sisters and their children in favor of brothers and their children In 
coDatend snccessions. This was a reUc of the ancient barbaM>ttfl laws. 
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rated from prisoners for crime ; that loans at legal interest should 
be permitted to all ; that measures should be taken for the insti- 
tution of trial by jury ; that a new criminal code should be framed 
(with all the reforms demanded by the philosophers) ; that the 
confiscation of the property'of criminals, and all stigma on their 
innocent families, should cease ; that capital punishment for theft 
should be abolished ; and that the penalty of death should be 
thenceforth decreed only for arson, poisoning, assassination, and 
rape {caliier of Nivemais).' Those acquitted should be indemni- 
fied. The barbarous edict of Henri II., condemning to death 
pregnant women who miscarried before declaring their pregnan* 
cy, should be abolished. 

All agriculturists should be permitted to own muskets. Con- 
cerning lotteries, prostitution, etc., the cahiers of the Third Estate 
difiFered little from those of the clergy. Several manifested a 
regulating spirit, opposed to political economy, concerning the 
establisliment of the price of bread and meat, and even of wages. 
Concerning public assistance, the spirit of Turgot reappeared, and 
was even exceeded. Work should be insured to all the able-bodied 
poor, means of relief to the infirm, and loans on easy conditions 
to laborers and artisans who lacked tools in order to work. Each 
commune should be bound to support its invalid poor, and a 
workshop for the poor should be established in every district. To 
secure the suppression of mendicity, a portion of the ecclesiasti- 
cal property should be restored to its original destination. Pro- 
vision should be made for the industrial education of foundlings. 

Many of the cahiers demanded that there should be but two 
taxes, — a land-tax on real estate, and a personal tax on the income 
from personal property ; others, that the salt-tax and the aids at 
least should be replaced by two simple and uniform taxes, equally 
apportioned. A few even favored the taxation of real estate 
alone, like the physiocrats. If taxes on consumption were con- 
tinued, they should not be laid upon articles of prime necessity. 
All duties which fettered commerce should be abolished. 

Like the other orders, the Third Estate demanded a plan of 
national education, in which it claimed a place for the exercises 
which give the body a robust constitution. There should be free 
schools in every parish, where children should learn reading, 

1 This is one of the most remarkable of the cahiers. We quote it here on account 
of the lofty moralitj of its spirit, which at once desires the abolition of the doath-pen- 
alty for simple offences against property, and its maintenance for personal assanlti, 
placing in the same rank assassination and mpe. 
VOL. 11. 74 
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writing, and, in the towns, the elements of the useful arts. Stan- 
dard books should be written for the schools, teaching the elemen- 
tary principles of morality and of constitutional rights. The 
schools should be under the jurisdiction of the municipal and 
provincial assemblies. All the chairs in the universities and col- 
leges should be open to competition. A school of public, national, 
and foreign law should be established (for diplomacy). A chair 
of ethics and of public law should be established in each univer- 
sity. Colleges should be founded in all the important towns. 
That principle should be modified in the regime of our colleges, 
which, by subjecting all the young men who attended them to 
the Catholic form of worship, necessarily kept away those who 
professed another form of religion (jcahier of La Bochelle). 

An aid fund should be established for the relief of agriculture. 
Prizes should be offered as an encouragement to agriculturists. 
Marine-plants and salt should belong to all. Landed proprietors 
should have the right to work the mines and quarries on their 
estates. The studs should be suppressed, and the stallions dis- 
tributed through the country. Like the nobility, the Third Estate 
demanded that bounds should be set to the too great extent of 
farms, as prejudicial to population, as well as to abundance of cat- 
tle and manures.^ Restitution should be made to the rural com- 
munes of their usurped common lands. The States-General 
should inquire whether it was most useful to preserve the com- 
mon lands, or to divide them among the members of the com- 
mune.^ The grain-trade should be free within the kingdom ; 
exportation being interdicted when the provinces demanded it. 
France should be wooded anew. 

Feudalism should be abolished (here follows a long list of feudal 
annuities, champarts, rights of redemption and withdrawal, banali- 
ties, various corvSes^ tolls, etc., including those ancient rights, (is 
outrageous as extravagant; such as the jambagCy replaced by a 
tax, and the silence des grenouiUes * ) . Allodial property should be 

1 This opinion, hostile to agriculture on a large scale, is remarkable. The details 
prove that the point in question here was not only to prevent incumbents from letting 
their lands at wholesale to speculators who underlet them, but also to interdict effect- 
ive agricultural unions. 

3 It was not sufficiently reflected that this partition between the present members de- 
spoiled the members to come, 

^ The ccUiier of Rjsnnes demands the abolition of " the barbarous usages under 
which five hundred thousand individuals are still groaning in Lower Brittany ; such as 
oongeabte domain, mote, and queoaize, odious relics of feudal tyranny." This was the 
most marked wish of the colonists. The feudal origin of oongeable domain, that 
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made universal. The natural right of destroying injurious ani- 
mals on his own ground should be restored to every agricul- 
turist. The captaincies (for the preservation of the King's hunt- 
ing-grounds) should be abolished. The chase should be permitted 
to every owner of fifty arpents, and to every farmer of two hun- 
dred arpents {cahier of Etampes). OflFences of the chase should 
be punished only by moderate fines. Proprietors of the right of 
the chase should enjoy it only from September 15 to May 1, for 
arable lands ; and, after November 1,'for vineyards. 

There should be full liberty of commerce and manufactures at 
home, and protective restrictions abroad. Most of the cahiers 
demanded the abolition of trade wardenships and masterships 
while preserving regulations for apprenticeship. A national aid 
fund for commerce should be formed. A fund should be estab- 
lished, in every town of importance, to facilitate commerce and 
destroy usury. Weights and measures should be uniform. For- 
eign coasters should be excluded, and other measures taken for 
the protection of maritime commerce. A commercial code should 
be established. 

As regarded the non-Catholics, all the cahiers agreed that there 
should be full liberty of conscience, and that there should be no 
exceptions to the principle of the eligibility of every citizen to all 
civil and military employments : but strong indications are still 
remarked of that prejudice of external unity which had survived 
in many minds the gromidwork itself of belief ; for instance, the 
oahier of Bennes, revolutionary as it was, desired that the Catho- 
lic religion should be the only public form of worship ; and even 
the cahier of Paris admitted that the public order would allow 
of but one dominant religion. Ntmes, Nivemais, and others 
demanded that the free profession of every religion based on 
sound morality should be permitted, — the reestablishment at least 
of the state of tilings prior to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Marriage should be permitted between persons of difier- 
ent faith. The liturgy should be uniform in the dominant church.^ 
It was desirable that the public services and prayers should be in 
the French language (Paris, extrormuros). The too great number 
of feast-days should be lessened ; the maintenance and constitu- 
tional consecration of the Gallican liberties, conformably to the 

antique tiM^ of the proyinces of the Celtic tongue, is disputed. We caunot enter 
into the discussion : we only verify the popular hostility of '89. The cahier of Vannes 
agrees with that of Rennes, and explains in detail the abuses of this utage. 

^ Fart of the cahien of the cler|^ had expressed the same wish ; but a GaUicaa 
litGigj was meant by this, and not the adoption of the Roman liturgy, as to-day. 
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declaration of 1682, were demanded, together with the abolition 
of the concordat, and of all transmission of m(mey to Rome. 
This was the general cry. The majority desired that the bishops 
and the cur^s should again become elective : a few left the choice 
of the bishops to the King. The national and provincial coun- 
cils should be reestablished. The formulary of Alexander VII. 
should be abolished.^ No more dispensations should be asked 
from Rome. Marriages between cousins-german should be per- 
mitted without dispensation. The ecclesiastical revenues should 
be restored to their original destination ; namely, the support of 
ministers of religion, the subsistence of the poor, and the main- 
tenance of the places designed for divine service. The ameliora- 
tion of the condition of curates and vicars, and the suppression 
of perquisites and alms, were demanded. Part of the cahiers 
demanded the suppression of all the convents ; others, at least 
the suppression of the mendicant orders ; others, only that 
means should bo devised to render the religious orders more 
useful, to diminish the number of their houses, and to put off 
the taking of the vows until the age of twenty-five or thirty ; 
and that the monks should not lose their civil rights, but should 
be unable to dispose of their property in favor of monasteries. 
The revenues of the abbeys in commendam and the monasteries 
suppressed, and a part of the revenues of the wealthiest bishop- 
rics, should be applied to the colleges, hospitals, etc., and to the 
payment of the debts of the clergy, and also to that of the public 
debt. A part of the property of the clergy should be sold for the 
payment of their debt. Some of the cahiers called for the sup- 
pression of the tithes ; others, for a very large reduction, with a 
regulation concerning their application ; several, for their trans- 
formation into a land-tax for the support of the ojQSciating clergy- 
men, the church-buildings, and the relief of the poor. 

Hereditary nobility being necessarily nothing but a token of 
respect, a preference of public opinion for the descendants of emi- 
nent men, it could not be made the subject of a law rendering 
this preference independent of public opinion, and of the merit 
of those who were the object of it. Hereditary nobility should 
therefore confer no legal prerogative, no exemption from public 
burdens, no special right to national repi*esentation nor to any 
place {cahier of Rennes). Nobility should no longer be pur- 
chasable with money. An honorary and civic reward, purely per- 

1 Which obliged ecdesiastics to sww that they believed in the point ofjatt deddod 
by the Pope agaioBt Janflenius. 
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8onal, and not hereditary, should be instituted by the States-Gen- 
eral, which, on their nomination, should be conferred by the 
King upon citizens of whatever class who should have merited 
it by the eminence of their patriotic virtues and their services 
(cahiers of Paris and Toul). 

The troops belonging to the nation could not, without render- 
ing themselves guilty of the crime of rebellion and high treason, 
favor the violation of the constitution or the national laws, or ob- 
struct the liberty of the assemblies of the States-General or Pro- 
vincial by preventing their formation or reassembling, or by 
effecting their dispersion. No oflScer or soldier could act hostilely 
in his country, except in cases anticipated by positive laws, and 
this under the penalty of death, as a traitor to his country.^ No 
military man should be deprived of his place without trial. The 
army should be composed only of national troops. All enlistment 
should be voluntary (in time of peace). The troops, in time 
of peace, should be employed on the public works. 

The last page of the last volume of the General Summary of 
the cahiers leaves an impression, the tragicalness of which nothing 
can surpass. This is an extract from the caMer of Bouen, pro- 
posing that the nation should erect at Paris, in the midst of 
a public square to be called the Place des ^tats-G^nSraux, a 
monument dedicated to Louis XYI. in memory of this new com- 
pact of alliance between the King and his people ! 

Instead of the Place des J^tcUs-GSn^rauXy we had the Place de 
la RSvohUion : in the midst of this place, all know what monu- 
ment was erected to the last King of ancient France ! 

It would be impossible to comprehend so terrible a vicissitude 
in less than four years, if we saw only the public acts and official 
words of '89, and if we believed that every thing was expressed in 
the definitive cahiers of the bailiwicks, — in this measured and 
temperate result of all the movement of ideas produced amidst the 
assemblies of all degrees. The cahiers of the Third Estate were 
the last attempt at conciliation between the nation and the ancient 
government ; the last effort to transform traditional royalty peace- 
fully, and to associate it with the new order of things. The mod- 
eration of the Third Estate proves that it felt the immense gravity 
of the situation. Agreeing with the other orders on the destruc- 
tion of administrative arbitrariness, on individual liberty, on the 
freedom of labor, on what would to-day be styled decentralization, 
on judicial reform, and on many other social needs ; agreeing with 

1 Admitted bj the eahiert of the nobilit^r. 
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the clergy against the privileges of the nobilitj, and with the no- 
bility against the privileges of the clergy ; proclaiming the princi« 
pie of property, like the other orders, but attaching thereto quite 
a different meaning, the meaning of the philosophers, and especially 
of the economists, and recognizing only individual property ^ and 
public property ; desiring, in fine, in addition to the other orders, 
and absolutely insisting on, the unity of the National Assembly, — 
the Third Estate nevertheless, at least the majority, did not even 
demand the formal abolition of the ancient Social ComtUiUion^* 
and of the distinction of the three orders : the majority still 
seemed tacitly to consent for half a million of citizens, organized 
separately from the masses, to preserve as many representatives 
in the National Assembly as twenty-five millions of citizens ! By 
much greater reason, it did not bring royalty into question while 
proclaiming the sovereignty of the nation. Are we thence to con- 
clude that there was nothing in public opinion beyond the wishes 
officially expressed in the assemblies ? — that men were at heart 
as royalist J as Oalliccmj as the language of the cahiers denotes ? 
This conclusion would not be well founded : nevertheless, they 
were sincere. They sought to bind the future to the past, for 
the Church as for the State, without closely interrogating the 
bounds of possibility ; without really asking themselves whether 
ancient royalty, with its complex and confused traditions, concen- 
trated and unified at length in the monarchy of divine riglit accord- 
ing to Louis XIY. and Bossuet, was adapted to become the head 
and hand of a free and elective government ; and whether the 
generation reared by Voltaire and Rousseau was in the moral 
condition suited to restore tlie elective church of ancient Chris- 
tianity. It was because communities never plunge voluntarily 
into an unknown future : God precipitates them thither in spite of 
themselves. And what a future ! What society, since the world 
began, had ever seen so gigantic a problem propounded to it ? 

A deputy from Auvergne, Malouet, urged the minister Necker 
to respond to this attempt at conciliation made by the Third 
Estate by persuading the King to seize the initiative, to decide 
the question of the vote by poll and the unity of the assembly, 
and to present to the States-General the bases of a constitu- 

1 Which coald not compriBO the pretended exceptional rights, contrary to natural 
right and to true civil law. 

* Social Constitution : we employ this term designedly. France had a social constitn- 
tion, since society was organized there upon a certain plan : she had not, or had no 
longer, a political constitation, since this organization did not end in the regular work- 
ing of defined institutions. 
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tion in conformity with the wishes of the majority of the 
cahiers of the Third Estate. Malouet desired that Louis XYI., 
not having been wise enough to be the author of reformation, 
should constitute himself the leader of revolution ; but the depth 
of this revolution Malouet was far from fathoming. Howevei 
this may be, it would at least have been entering with a bold mien 
the domain of the unknown. The proposition did not even reach 
Louis XVI., who would have inevitably rejected it. Necker in- 
trenched himself behind the liberty of the States -General: it was 
for them alone to decide concerning themselves. An illusion of 
self-love lurked under a scruple worthy of respect : Necker fan- 
cied that the Third Estate and the privileged orders, after the first 
dissensions, would request him to be the arbiter of their debates, 
and that he would have the glory of settling them by some 
middle course. He did not see that his fragile individuality was 
about to disappear before the first steps of the colossus of the 
Revolution. 

Nothing remained for the deputies of the Third Estate to do 
but to act in the plenitude of the right of the nation ; to march 
straight forward through all obstacles and all resistance, with or 
witliout their instructions, not only if these instructions were 
mute, but if they were insufficient, contradictory, or inapplicable. 
The theory of imperative instructions, retrospectively evoked at 
times by the champions of the ancient regime, is that of federative 
republics, where independent political bodies associate withhi 
limits and for objects which are determined. It could not be that 
of a unitary state. A great nation being unable to assemble entire 
on a Ohamp de Mars to dictate its intentions to its representatives, 
the difierent sections of this same nation, deliberating alone, are 
very far from giving the equivalent of the sentiment which the 
nation would have had united ; and the representatives of these 
different sections, when they unite in a single body, express the 
national sentiment in a manner much less imperfect than would 
be done by the wishes of the sections simply placed in juxta- 
position. The deputies then cease to represent localities, and 
become the representatives of the nation. None can deny that 
something very different from the collection of the isolated senti- 
ments of individuals is evolved from the union of individualities : 
the formation of the collective sentiment is one of the great 
mysteries of the moral world.* 

1 Mirabeau had been the first openly to deny, before the States of Provence, the 
right of any subdivision whatever of the kingdom to limit the national sovereignty, 
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The opening of the States-General, announced for April 29, did 
not take place until May 5. The famous procession on the ere 
of the opening, in which the King and the three orders figured 
together, — the peaceful inauguration of the era of tempests, — 
has been often described. Peace was manifested in the forms and 
rites : war was visible in things still more than in hearts ; it was 
visible even in that humble and sombre costume imposed on the 
Third Estate by the insulting etiquette of the court, and worn 
with a pride which resembled defiance before the stage gilding 
and plumes that adorned the nobility. 

Tlie next day, May 5, the King opened the States by a few 
words, in which there was nothing striking but the total absence 
of initial action. When he put on his hat, on concluding, the 
members of the privileged orders followed his example, according 
to custom. Part of the members of the Third Estate did the 
same. A great commotion ran through the assembly. The Sang 
took off his hat, not daring to reject, and unwilling to authorize, 
the equality arrogated by the Third Estate. The time had gone 
by when the deputies of the people knelt at the arrival of the 
King! 

The keeper of the seals made a flowery and generally vague 
harangue, in which he nevertheless appeared to approve of the 
vote by poll, if this change were effected with the free consent of 
the States-General. Necker was still less expUcit in his lengthy 
speech, detailed to excess concerning the finances, and more phi- 
losophical and moral than political on all other matters. He 
counselled them to vote first by order, that the privileged classes 
might have the merit of voluntarily sacrificing their pecuniary 
exemptions ; then of examining in what cases they could unite^ 
and in what cases vote separately. This was puerile. The ques- 
tion should have been authoritatively decided. The powerless- 
ness of the minister became evident after that of the King. 

Before the question of the vote in common necessarily came 
that of the verification of the powers in common, which did not 
absolutely decide the second, but which had a strong bearing 
upon it. May 6, the ministry made an attempt to decide this 
question in point of fact according to the wishes of the Third 
Estate. A placard announced that the loccUUp designed for the 

** which resides in the collectiTe representatiTes alone." Kany enlightened men felt 
that imperative instrnctions led to an inextricable difficnlty. The Third Estate, says the 
eahur of Nimes, among others, " has set forth the wishes of the people : it has left to 
its deputies the care of modifying them."— JR^inini/^n^xi/ dm eahierBf etc., t. III. p. 64S. 
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reception of the deputies would be ready at nine iu the morning. 
This locality was the great hall in which the opening session 
had been held.' The Third Estate repaired thither. The other 
orders did not appear. Tlie Third Estate learned that they were 
assembled in the halls which had been assigned for their particu- 
lar sessions.^ 

The Third Estate waited. At half-past two, it was informed 
that the clergy had just voted the separate verification by one 
hundred and thirty-three votes against one hundred and four- 
teen, and the nobility by one hundred and eighty-eight votes 
against forty-seven. The Tliird Estate considered these decis- 
ions as null and void, and the next morning, on the proposition of 
Mounier, semi-officially sent some of its members to invite the other 
deputies to unite with the commons, who were waiting for this 
tmion before beginning to verify the powers. Tlie clergy, retra- 
cing their steps, proposed a mixed commission to examine the 
question anew, and suspended the verification which they had 
commenced (May 7). The nobility did not reply till May 12: 
they consented to appoint commissioners, but after having de- 
clared themselves legally organized by a majority of one hundred 
and ninety-three votes against thirty-one, which rendered the 
commission useless iu advance. 

The profound emotion that was manifested on the benches 
of the Third Estate indicated that the great struggle was ap- 
proaching. A Breton deputy, Le Chapelier, proposed to notify the 
clergy and nobility that '' the commons would recognize as legal 
representatives only those whose powers should have been exam- 
ined by commissions appointed* in general assembly ; that, after 
the opening of the States, there were no longer any deputies of 
orders or provinces, but solely representatives of the nation ; and 
that the deputies of the commons therefore invited the deputies 
of the clergy and the nobility to unite with them in the hall of 
the States, and to form themselves into States-General, for the 

1 This was the same Salle de» Menus in which the two assemblies of the Notables 
had been held. 

s The Third Estate, according to ancient nsage, had no other-place of meeting than 
the hall of the general sessions. This had been, as it were, a tacit avowal that the 
Third Estate was the body of the nation. The court had felt this inftrence, and had 
thought of assigning a particular locality to the Third Estate ; but this project had 
been thwarted by a trifling circumstance. The administration of the stables would 
not give up a riding-school demanded by one of the ministers for the third halL 
Whatever might have been done, however, the Third Estate was everywhere felt to be 
the nation. 

TOL. IX. 76 
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purpose of verifying the powers of all the representatives of the 
nation." The majority wished to carry moderation to its farthest 
limits : it postponed as premature the motion of Le Ghapelier, 
and accepted the conference with the other orders. The privi- 
leged orders announced their abandonment of their pecuniary 
exemptions: this was known in advance, and failed of effect. 
The conference none the less proved abortive, and the nobles 
maintained the separate verification of the powers (May 26). The 
clergy had not yet decided definitively. The Tliird Estate, on 
the proposition of Mirabeau, adjured them to range themselves 
'^on the side of reason, justice, and truth." 

The clergy were shaken. A great number of the cur^s and 
some of the bishops wished to respond to the appeal. The court 
interfered. May 28, a letter from the King requested the com- 
missioners of the three orders to resume their conferences in the 
presence of the keeper of the seals and the royal commissioners. 
Louis XVI. had been the instrument of an intrigue plotted between 
the aristocratic prelates, the circle of the Queen, and that of the 
Count d'Artois (the Polignac committee). It was sought to pre- 
vent the union of the clergy, and to come to the aid of the nobility. 
The nobility on the same day decreed, by a majority of two hun- 
dred aud two votes against sixteen, that deliberation by order, 
and the veto of each order, were constitutional to the monarchy. 
To accept the renewal of the conferences, after such an act, was 
derision on the part of the nobility. The Tliird Estate made a 
last effort at forbearance. M. Necker, who had taken his place 
among the royal commissioners, proposed that the powers should 
first be verified separately ; that those only upon which difficulties 
arose should be referred to the commissioners of the three orders ; 
and that, lastly, if the three orders could not agree, the decision 
of the contested election should be referred to the royal council. 
The clergy assented. The Third Estate, resolved to refuse, did 
not hasten to reply, and, to its great joy, was anticipated by the 
refusal of the nobility.^ The conferences were closed (June 9). 

The gauntlet was thrown down. June 10, the powerful politi- 
cal metaphysician who had put and resolved the question. What 
is the Third Estate ? — the Abb^ SicySs, the deputy of the Third 
Estate of Paris, — proposed to address to the deputies of the clergy 
and the nobility a last summons to come to the hall of the States 
to concur in the common verification of the powers, with a notice 

^ Not a formal refiisal, bnt a nominal aooeptance on conditions whlcii oompletoly 
changed the plan. 
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that the general roll-call of the bailiwicks would be made within 
an hour^ and that all who failed to appea/r would be judged by 
defavlL 

The motion was almost unanimously adopted, with some miti* 
gation of form : the word invitation was substituted for sum- 
nionsj a day for an Aowr, and verification, whether present or 
absent, (or judgment by default against those who failed to appear. 

The verification of the powers commenced on the evening of 
June 12. The nobility maintained their resolutions. The clergy 
deliberated without coming to a conclusion. From the 13th to 
the 15th, ten cur^s, among whom was the celebrated Gr^goire, 
responded to the call of the Third Estate. " I come," said the 
Cur6 Marolle, the deputy of the clergy of Saint-Quentin, " to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of the common verification of the powers 
of a national assembly" Others prepared to follow them ; but 
the call of the bailiwicks was already ended, and the verification 
completed with respect to all the members who had answered the 
call. 

The decisive moment had come. The assembly must be organ- 
ized : under what title ? 

The destiny of a great system of society, of a whole political 
world, was suspended on a word! Since the first councils of 
Christendom, there had not been a discussion of like importance 
on earth. 

Divers propositions were opposed to each other. A number of 
eminent men entered the lists ; but the discussion was concen- 
trated in reality upon two heads, — Sieyds and Mirabeau.^ 

" This assembly," said Sieyds, " is already composed of repre- 
sentatives sent by at least ninety-six hundredths of the nation. 
Such a body of deputations cannot be rendered inactive by the 
absence of the deputies of a few bailiwicks or a few classes of citi- 
zens. . . . The common work of national restoration may and 
should be commenced without delay by all the deputies present, 
and they should pursue it without interruption as without obstacles." 
And he proposed the title of Assembly of the known and verified 
Representatives of the French Nation. 

The form of this title was not a happy one. It was necessary 
to present to the masses simpler and more vivid forms, in which 
the idea was concentrated in a word, in a flash. But the idea 

^ Tho only notable proposition, apart from those of Siey^s and Mirabeaa, was that 
of Moanier, who desired the meeting oKganixed as ihs legitimate €uaembljf o/tke repreaen- 
tatipei o/tke majority o/tke ntuiont in tie abeence of the minority. 
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was nevertheless evident to all who knew how to comprehend it. 
What he had written, Siej^s desired should be done. Tlie TTiird 
Estate was the Nation. The language of Sieyfis was calm, rigor- 
ous, and inflexible, like his pamphlet : that of Mirabeau broke 
forth in contradictory emotions, like the cry of a soul in conflict 
with itself. 

Mirabeau attacked the division of orders^ a word devoid of 
meaning J and inveighed against the pretension of the privileged 
classes to a collective veto and a separate action ; yet he opposed 
any title which would be equivalent to that of the States-General, 
and would constitute the Third Estate alone the sovereign repre- 
sentative of the nation. ^' You will not have the sanction of the 
King : it is necessary to all that you are about to do. The peo- 
ple will not sustain you. They aspire as yet only to material 
relief, and will not understand political metaphysics. They 
would sell their rights for bread!" Mirabeau, who had so 
strongly opposed imperative instructions, went so far as to fall back 
on instructions which did not authorize the deputies to arrogate to 
themselves the title proposed by Sieyes ! He conjured up specta- 
cles of anarchy, despotism, and ruin, if open conflict were entered 
upon ; and concluded by proposing the title of Assembly of the Rep- 
resentatives of the People^ that is to say, of the plebeian masses. 

The reason of this was, that the passionate writer, the stormy 
tribune, felt himself outstripped by the cold and trenchant logic 
of the political theorist. Although he had recognized national 
sovereignty and the principles of the Social Contract in his works, 
Mirabeau had always desired revolution with royalty. He felt 
that the sovereignty of the people was about to arise from the dis- 
cussion, and to swallow up every thing ; that revolution was about 
to bo made without royalty ; and, on accosting the realities them- 
selves, he saw the dream of a royal democracy vanish. His mind 
discerned the unheard-of sufierings, the heroic calamities, through 
which Prance must pass to create for herself a new existence.^ 
It was death between two lives. His mind was too clear-sighted, 
and his heart not sufficiently stoical, to brave this formidable 
future. He wished to arrest the movement, to compound with 
the past : for him, in turn, it was too late ! 

His proposition was rejected : the long-standing disdain of the 
privileged orders still weighed upon that great name, the People. 

^ A still obscnre deputy, Bar^, had jost attend a great speech : " Yoa are called 
upon to begin history anew." — The Point de Jew (Bail's joiireal)i No. 1. 
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The title of Representatives of (he People^ which another assem- 
bly was soon to render so terrible to the kings of Europe, was 
rejected as too humble. 

The impetuous Mirabeau had recoiled. The impassible Sieyds 
rose, and pronounced the word of destiny : — 

" I change my motion," he said : " I propose to substitute for 
the name of known and verified Representatives the title of 
National Assembly." 

The thunderbolt had rent the cloud. Light appeared. Four 
hundred and ninety-one votes against ninety adopted Sieyis' mo- 
tion without restriction, and as an act of soyebeigntt. 

Ancient France was ended. 

The Revolution was consummated by law. Nothing remained 
but to deduce the consequences. The society of the three orders 
was legally abolished by the representatives of the immense ma- 
jority of the nation. Instead of privileged orders, there were only 
more or less distinguished citizens. Royalty was subordinated : 
it was no longer any thing but a political machine, the existence 
of which was not essential. The principle of the sovereignty of 
the nation one and indivisible had replaced the absolute monarchy 
of Louis XIV., and the ancient monarchy of the States-General 
and the parliaments, the sovereignty of the King, and the hie- 
rarchy of the privileged orders. 

The New Wobld had begun. 



CONCLUSION/ 



From the summit of those stormy heights of '89 which separate 
two worlds, let us look backwards, to survey, at a glance, the des- 
tinies of ancient France, which contained all the presages of the 
futnre of modern France. The institutions, the customs, the social 
forms, have disappeared : the essential groundwork, the nature of 
France, has not changed. It is still the same being, as it were, 
which continues, and will continue, to develop in the good or bad 
use of its own energies. Modern France, ancient France, Gaul, 
are one and the same moral person. France existed long before 
calling itself France, — a baptismal and adopted name, under 
which its natural name has become extinct. 

From the origin of historic times, the soil of France appears 
peopled by a lively, witty, imaginative, and eloquent race; inclined 
at once to faith and to doubt, to the exaltation of the soul, and the 
allurement of the senses; enthusiastic and derisive; spontaneous 
and logical ; sympathetic, and restive to discipline ; endowed with 
practical sense, and inclined to illusions ; more disposed to brilliant 
acts of devotion than to patient and continued efforts ; fickle as to 
facts and persons, persevering as to the essential tendencies and 
conduct of life ; alike active and comprehensive ; loving to know 
fo the sake of knowing, and to act for the sake of acting ; loving 
war above all else, less for conquest than for glory and adventure, 
the attraction of danger and of what is unknown ; uniting, iu 
fine, to an extreme sociability, an indomitable individuality, and 
a spirit of independence which absolutely rejected the yoke of ex- 
ternal realities and fatal forces. 

In this antique society were developed, on a primitive, patri- 
archal foundation, two dominant principles, the religious prin- 
ciple and the heroic principle, combined in a belief in the highest 
degree calculated to cuUivcUe strength^ according to one of its 
own maxims, and to inspire men with contempt for death by the 

I Written in 1854. 

> << Honor the Gods; do no eyil to others; cnltiyate ffroi^£&.''— Dnudical Triad. 
cit«d b7 Diog^ne do Laerte« 
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certainty of liviug again. The Gallic belief, Druidism, soaring 
above the wholly terrestrial religions of Greece and Rome, pre- 
sented, in the recesses of the West, a theological and philosophi- 
cal development equal to that of the great religious systems of 
the East, but in a spirit decidedly opposed to Indo-Egyptian Pan- 
theism, and which appears to have had a moral affinity only with 
the mazdeism of Zoroaster. The victorious conflict of liberty and 
will with the fatal powers, and the indestructible human individu- 
ality rising progressively from the lowest degree of being, by 
knowledge and strength^ to the undefined summits of heaven, 
without ever becoming confounded in the Creator, — such appear 
to have been the bases of the Druidical faith, and the secret of 
Gallic intrepidity and independence. The firmest, the clearest, 
the most fully developed notion of the immortality and the des- 
tiny of the soul was the essential characteristic of the Bardic 
philosophy, the offspring of the Druids. 

Such a race, resting on so formidable a lever, seemed destined 
to invade the world. It swept over the earth triumphantly, agi- 
tated, astonished, and terrified it, but did not rule it in a lastmg 
manner. It had within itself the materials for a great nation : 
it was not a nation. These materials lacked the cement necessary 
to hold them together. This religion inspired a wholly individual 
strength : it did not teach social duty with the authority of those 
local and wholly terrestrial religions which reposed on the divin- 
ity of the country ; neither had it within itself that flame of 
divine and human love, of universal charity, which it was reserved 
for Christianity to difiuso over the world. The forces of Gaul 
did not work together harmoniously, and turned against them- 
selves. These powerful individualities ended only in a weak and 
anarchical society. The patriarchal tribes grouped together into 
warlike democracies, subject to the moral authority of a great 
priesthood recruited by affiliation, — a learned corporation, and 
not an hereditary caste. It was the apogee of ancient Gaul ; but 
this state did not continue. Social inequality increased : the local 
aristocracies grew with the progress of wealth, and monopolized 
the advantages of civilization, which developed imperfectly. In- 
fluences became hereditary : the tribes divided into clans, grouped 
around a few powerful men ; and there finally ceased to be but 
two classes of importance in Gaul, — the Druids and the Knights, 
or, to speak in modern parlance, the clergy and the nobility, who 
disputed the power with each other, and agreed only in rejecting 
hereditary royalty, antipathetic to the genius of Gaul. 
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The decline rapidly advanced ; the moral elasticity became weak- 
ened, the people enervated, the nobility a prey to intestine dissen* 
sious. Foreigners advanced. Gaul was invaded on one side by 
the most strongly organized political and military system of civili- 
zation that had ever appeared upon earth ; on the other, by a bar- 
barism systematically hostile to all development, all wealth, and 
all progress. Of the two competitors, Rome prevailed over €rer- 
mania. The dissensions of Gaul, despite tardy and desperate 
efforts, threw her under the sword of the conqueror. The pres- 
tige of Helleno-Latin civilization completed the work of conquest 
The nobility became Latinized, and blended with Roman society : 
the sacerdotal body was proscribed. The superstitions of tiie 
South invaded Gaul, where they would leave tlieir traces only in 
the classic form of literature and the arts. The political genius 
of Rome entered more thoroughly into the Gkillic nature, and 
sensibly modified it : it gave our fathers order, discipline, modera- 
tion, gravity, and circumspection, the administrative and central- 
izing spirit with its great advantages in the external organization 
of society, and also its perilous tendency to substitute mechanism 
for life in the body politic. Latin materialism was destined also 
to leave too many vestiges among us, by combining with the criti- 
cal and derisive tendency, which counterbalances, as it were, our 
tendency to enthusiasm. 

We owe to Rome, by way of compensation, a progress of a 
higher ()rder than an aptitude for material organization ; namely, 
the introduction of that Roman law, transformed by Greek philoso- 
phy, which became in so many respects written reason and the 
code of humanity^ and which enlightened and enlarged the gener- 
ous instincts of our primitive local laws. To Roman unity ^ to 
Roman peace^ also belongs the merit of having prepared the 
ground for the religion of love and un%on\ Christianity, to germi- 
nate and grow. The gospel at last manifested in the West that 
spirit of life, that double principle of love in God and the Me- 
diator-Word, which Druidism had lacked to vivify its sublime 
notions of human destiny. Gaul found again in Christianity, 
with a higher idea of the divine nature, that certainty of human 
immortality, if not that vast system of the destinies of the soul, 
which distinguished it au^ong all other nations. It embraced the 
new faith, and speedily exercised a lofty and salutary influence 
over the formation of dogmas ; it powerfully contributed to repel 
the Montanist and Gnostic heresies ; and attempted, by the organ 
of its great apostle, St. Martin of Tours, to stifle in the germ the 
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fatal principle of religious persecution which was to cover Chris- 
tianity with blood and crime during long ages ! It defended the 
Trinity against Arius ; and, faithful to its tradition, attempted to 
defend liberty against St. Augustine. 

Christianity and the Roman law did not suffice, however, to 
insure the existence of the Empire, or to revive the nationalities 
which it had absorbed. Both cosmopolitan (and this was their 
glory), they addressed themselves to the human race. Something 
more was needed upon earth : nations were needed among whom 
might be apportioned the different functions of the human race. 
The transitional work of the Roman empire was accomplished, 
since Religion and Law were born, and were sure of surviving it. 
The barbarians, whom Providence had warded off five centuries 
before, now might come. 

They came : the Empire was dismembered. Gaul, unable to 
regain an independent existence by itself alone, at least made a 
choice among its conquerors : it gave itself to the Franks, and 
rejected the other barbarians. The Fraukish race, as valiant as 
the Gkiuls in their most heroic age, became the sword of orthodox 
Christianity against the Arian barbarians, and the Trinitarian 
bishops shared the dominion of Gaul with the kings of the Franks. 
The times when the Druids and the warrior-chieftains reigned 
together were again beheld, a shade more monarchical, however, 
since the military command was now concentrated among the 
members of a single family. This was, nominally, primitive 
Fbance, — Gallo-Germano-Roman France. The Franks formed the 
cement thereof, and gave it their name, which it was never to lose. 
The different elements of the French nationality were now in jux- 
taposition ; but the French nationality was not yet bom. There 
was, as yet, neither a French people nor a French language. This 
first France was yet only Frankish Gaul ; that is, the third 
phase of our origin : and it must even be added, that those Franks 
from whom we derive our name were destined to leave among us 
infinitely fewer traces than the Romans; they did little more 
than revive in Gaul those of the Gallic elements which corre- 
sponded to the Germanic elements: as to the characteristics 
especially peculiar to the Germanic race, we retained almost 
nothing of them, unless in a few of the northern and eastern 
provinces. 

Frankish Gaul had two periods : the first was that of the 
Merovingians, the allies of the Gallic bishops, and the conquer- 
ors of the Arian QothB ; the second was that of the Carolingians, 

VOL. n. 76 
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the conquerors of the Saracens and the Saxons, and the allies 
of the Roman Papacy. They saved Europe from Moslem invasion, 
made a conquest of Oermania for Christianity, and reestablished 
the Roman empire in behalf of the Franks, supported by the 
popes, who conferred on Frankish royalty a semi-sacerdotal charac- 
ter by the revival of the ancient Hebraic coronation, and who 
received from it, in exchange, a decisive support in their spiritual 
pretensions and their temporal aggrandizement. 

The germs of nationality, which were striving to grow, were 
stifled for some time beneath that cumbersome Frankish empire 
which enveloped, with Gaul, all Oermania, a part of the Slavic 
regions, three-fourths of Italy, and the north of Spain : but this 
factitious unity, despite the cooperation of tlie clergy, who desired 
a single empire like a single faith, was broken by the instincts 
of the peoples ; and, from the dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, at length arose the modern nations, the revival 
of the great races of antiquity under a new form. 

This time, it was finally France ; no longer Germanic France, 
but Welsh France ; as it is called by the Germans, Gallic France. 
The Franks were confounded in the Gallo-Roman masses : there 
were no longer either Romans or Barbarians^ but Frenchmen, 
witli the sign of a peculiar idea, a national function, — a new 
language, at first called Romany or Neo-Roman, on account 
of the preponderance of Latin in our vocabulary, which the 
Church had so much contributed to secure : this language would 
become less and less Romcin; and the logical and metaphysical 
genius of Gaul, aroused in the philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
would give it, by degrees, a form wholly sui generis. 

France, meanwhile, had appeared on the point of perishing in 
its birth. It seemed as if, with the empire of the Franks, all 
society was about to be dissolved. Anarchy prevailed everywhere. 
The Norman pirates, who ravaged France unceasingly, seemed 
vultures preying upon a corpse. A predestined city, Paris, at 
length arrested these latest barbarians, who became a part of 
Christian society in turn, as the Franks had done ; and the centre 
of the body politic of France was formed around Paris, in that 
basin of the Seine so happily planned by Nature. The feudal 
world emerged from the chaos of the ninth century. 

Its roots struck deep into the past. It was an ancient Celtic 
groundwork revived by the Germans. Fancy the primordial ele- 
ment of Gfdlic society, the tribe, effaced, and the secondary 
clement, clanship, left alone, and attached to the soil, and you 
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have the feudal regime. The hierachj of fiefs was simply a hier- 
archy of clans, placed one above another, and ending in a 
supreme chief, the King, whom the feudal nobility wished to 
maintain elective like the ancient chiefs or magistrates of the 
Gallic tribes, and who was rendered hereditary only by the 
logical consequences of a certain analogy of situation,^ and by 
the support of the Church, alike in favor of monarchy and of 
primogenitureship. 

Feudalism was a hierarchy of faith and honor, of conditional 
and free services among the feudatones ; a hierarchy of oppres- 
sion and iniquity to all who were not of the warrior and feudal 
caste, and who were considered as outside of the law. It tended 
to absorb the clergy in its ranks, and to thrust back simple free- 
men into the condition of serfs of the glebe, much more harshly 
treated than among the ancient Grauls. 

From the midst of this regime, the name of which remains so 
unpopular among us, nevertheless was evolved an ideal worthy 
of admiration, and respected by the classes and generations most 
hostile to feudalism, — the chivalric ideal, that is, protection to 
the weak and the oppressed, assigned as an aim to heroism; 
fraternal equality among the warriors devoted to this Christian 
work ; a wholly new conception of love, by which constancy in 
love became a religion like honor ; a marvellous outgrowth of 
the Gallic genius fructified by Christian inspiration.* From the 
same sources, at once Celtic and Christian, sprang the medieval 
art, — that unheard-of aspiration of the soul towards heaven; 
an art in which neither Papal Rome nor Germania can claim a 
share, and wholly French, like chivalric poetry.' While the 
sentiment of France manifested itself with such power, its 
thought was disciplined in the rude gymnasium of scholastic 
philosophy, another product of our soil.* 

In the thirtelfenth century, French society of the Middle Ages 
was in its greatest lustre. By its poetry, art, and scholastic phi- 
losophy ; by its external action on England, Italy, Spain, and the 
East ; by the leadership of the crusades, that great European re- 

I Hereditary transmission being the principle on which the fiefs were based, the 
highest fief necessarilj tended to become hereditary like the rest. 

> See our vol. IIL p. 351, et seq., concerning the primitive types of the romances of 
chivalry, written in die Celtic language. 

* The distinguishing shade between these two great manifestations is, that the poetry 
is more aristocratic, and the art more democratic 

^ Scholastic philosophy did not belong to as as ezclnsively as chivalric poetry and 
ogivfll architecture ; but it had its great centre at Paris. 
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action against Islamism, — it had placed itself at the head of 
Christendom. Feudalism having failed in absorbing the clergy, and 
subjugating the freemen of the towns, a new element had made 
room for itself by the side of the two ecclesiastical and aristo- 
cratic elements. A multitude of petty, municipal republics had 
arisen amidst the numerous donjons and steeples of the manor- 
houses and monasteries. Royalty had grown : Janus was three- 
faced. The King was the head of the fiefs, the heir of the Prank- 
ish monarchs, to the nobility ; the anointed of the Lord, to the 
clergy; the representative of the Roman Cffisar, of the regime of 
civil equality under one master, to the legists, who reappeared in 
turn in this new world. 

This system of society attained its relative perfection at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. At that time, what was 
called the French Constitution was fully organized. The bourgeois 
and vassal republics became the bourgeoisie, the Third Estate ; 
and, in the States-General, the Third Estate figured by the side 
of the nobility and the clergy. There were no longer two politi- 
cal orders as at the time of the invasion of CsDsar, at the time of 
the Frankish empire, and at the beginning of feudalism : there 
were three. The clergy represented science ; the nobility, martial 
strength ; the Third Estate, free labor. Royalty was unity super- 
added to this triplicity : it represented the nationality as a whole. 
From the origin of this institution, one might have discerned by 
what cause it would some day fall. This artificial disruption of 
the national functions, at the very moment when it was solemnly 
organized, no longer corresponded to the exact reality. The 
legists, the head of the Third Estate, disputed the scientific do- 
main with the clergy ; and neither was the Third Estate excluded 
from arms. 

The Constitution of the Three Estates began, however, with 
grandeur by afiirming tlie national independence against the cos- 
mopolitan pretensions of the papacy, which claimed the succession 
of the Caesars. The system of Gregory VII. was definitively 
shattered by the Three Estates of France. 

The political constitution was scarcely fixed when the founda- 
tion of the nationality itself was assailed. England, that new 
society so nearly related to our own, and formed of a triple 
Celtic, Saxon, and Franco-Norman element,^ precipitated itself 

^ England is especially, in reality, a Gallo-Teutonic people, as France is, especially, a 
Gallo-Boman people ; with this d^erence, that in France the Roman element was only 
a form modifying the Gallic anbatratam, while in England the Teutonic element 
(Saxon and Danish) combined largely with the primitiTe stratum which it covered. 
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upon France, and attempted in its turn to impose masters upon 
the latter, as it had received them thence. The decline of feu- 
dalism was evident at the first encounter. The French nobility 
was conquered. The Third Estate made a first effort to possess 
itself of the national destinies : it failed. Foreign and civil war 
united to dismember Franco. The great nobles precipitated the 
ruin of the State. The foreigners were in Paris. Every thing 
seemed lost. Royalty, clergy, nobility, bourgeoisie, all were life- 
less, or were rending each other in the death-struggle. 

Salvation came from the lowest depths of the people, — from 
among the husbandmen and the shepherds. The mysterious genius 
of Gaul awakened in the soul of a child, — a young girl inspired by 
Heaven, who took up the sword which had fallen from the hands 
of the strong, and drove the conquerors before her like a flock 
struck with terror. Betrayed by the King, whose crown she had 
restored, by the nobility, whose affronts she had effaced, and by 
the clergy, who failed to recognize in her the messenger of the 
Lord, the Messiah of the nationality, she repeated Calvary, and, 
by her Passion, redeemed France. 

The work of deliverance was finished. France rose transformed 
and revivified from that immense crisis which had well-nigh de- 
stroyed her. The great political and military feudal system had 
fallen. The Third Estate was strengthened socially; but the 
political advantage reverted to royalty, which revived, supported 
by a standing army and a permanent tax, by the aid of which it was 
speedily able to postpone, and later to abolish, in fact, the States- 
General and the constitution left without guarantees. Royalty 
held under its immediate tenure the greater part of the ancient 
Gallic soil. Wars and alliances, alike successful, had gradually 
brought almost all the great fiefs into the hands of the King. 

The Middle Ages were no more. Their idea was exhausted. 
Their arts were extinct or transformed. A spirit at once antique 
and modern spread over Europe. Greek and Roman antiquity 
revived, to preside over the first phase of the modern world, 
emerged firom the too narrow circle in which Christianity had 
been imprisoned since the Fathers of the Church. Secular sci- 
ence emancipated itself from ecclesiastical science, to march to 
the conquest of the laws of Nature, and of that boundless universe 
of which the Middle Ages had been ignorant. Royalty seconded 
this impulse of civilization, but made the latter pay dearly for its 
services by ceasing to labor for the complement of the national 
territory, in order to plunge France into mad and unjust wars of 
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conquest abroad. In the midst of these wars, France was seized 
with the religious crisis which rent Christendom iu twain in the 
sixteenth century. She, the initiator of Europe during all the 
Middle Ages, the mediator between the North and the South, this 
time lost the initiative : she was disputed as a prey between the 
North and the South, between the Pope and Luther, bet^i^en Rome 
and Germany, as in the time of Cffisar ! Would not the genius 
of Gaul give its own solution, its own affirmation, in this great 
debate ? 

It gave its solution, indeed, long after, but a solution of pru- 
dence, of preservation rather than of affirmation, a solution 
insufficient to impose its authority on the two parties, and to 
give the world a new impulse, namely, Gallicanism, which 
guaranteed France, it is true, from sharing the profound decline 
of Spain and Italy, and which refused infallibility to the Roman 
pontiff, but which recognized his supremacy and spiritual direc- 
tion, and consequently maintained tiie subordination of the reli- 
gious spirit of Franco to an external authority. Gallicanism did 
not prevent France from being swept away in the frightful whirl- 
wind of the religious wars, and becoming the battle-field of the 
two European factions. A royal race was sunk in blood and 
degradation. The nationality was again iu peril. The formi- 
dable leader of the papal party, the Austro-Spanish monarch, 
strove to absorb France. She tore herself from his hands. A 
hero repulsed the Demon of the Sovth^ and closed the religious 
wars by recognizing religious liberty in favor of the new Christian 
sects, and treading under foot the system of persecution which 
had perverted the gospel and tyrannized over Christendom for the 
last six centuries. 

Royalty, for a moment overpowered and submerged, reorgan- 
ized itself in altogether new conditions of strength and activity, 
and again became the energetic expression of the nationality. 
Tlie anarchy of the princes and nebles which had raised its head 
was crushed forever. France regained the initiative, and speediljj 
the preponderance, in Europej with extraordinary splendor. She 
vigorously resumed the offensive against the House of Austria. 
Slie recommenced the work of her territorial completion, and 
saved Protestantism and the liberty of the human mind in Ger- 
many. She founded the European balance of power which dis- 
pelled the dream of universal monarchy inherited from the Csssars 
by the popes, the emperors, and the House of Austria, and which 
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contained the idea of nationalities equal, independent, and fra- 
ternally associated ; that is, the future of the world. 

The initiative was reconquered with the same power in things 
of the mind. The heroic personality of the Gallic genius had 
given in the fifteenth century, by Jeanne Dare, its most sublime 
manifestation in the domain of sentiment : it manifested itself not 
less solemnly, in the seventeenth century, in the domain of reason. 
Descartes regenerated philosophy, and the human mind itself, by 
extricating it from the weight of ancient authorities, of tradi- 
tion accumulated for centuries, and stripping it naked, so to 
speak, in order to revivify it by plunging it into its eternally liv- 
ing spring. Reason was freed. Liberty reigned in the sphere of 
abstract ideas : it would descend into the sphere of realities. 
Poetry soared on high with a flight equal to that of philosophy. 
The same genius of liberty and will inspired the immortal ideal 
of Corneille. 

Minds, powerfully reinvigorated, proceeded with like energy 
in all directions. Letters, which gave to France its great age, 
the rival of the ages of Pericles and Augustus, art, war, admin- 
istration, manufactures, — all were personified in strongly marked 
individualities ; all were imprinted with the stamp of active 
reason, brilliant and solid intellect, and determined will. Roy- 
alty, in its apogee, towered above all this splendor, to which the 
nobility brought great captains for its quota, and the bourgeoisie 
great writers and great administrators. The Galilean church also 
placed at the service of royalty the rarest gifts of genius. All 
Europe followed in the train of Prance, and modelled itself afl«r 
her image. For the second time, France offered to history a com- 
plete society. The thirteenth century had been an adolescent 
society : the seventeenth century was a mature society. The 
change in the language expressed this difference. The French 
of the Renaissance, complete in the seventeenth century, as the 
Roman-French had been in the thirteenth century, was less sweet 
and stronger : precision and metaphysical lucidity replaced sim- 
plicity therein. 

Sources of decay secretly undermined this greatness. The 
constitution of the Three Estates had perished as a political con- 
stitution : it was no longer any tiling but a civil regime, a classifi- 
cation of die citizens into bodies separated by different privileges 
and laws. All political power was concentrated in the King. 
The consequences of absolute monarchy were not long in unfold- 
ing themselves. Abroad, the moderating action of France 
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threatened to become tyranny, and caused the reaction of Europe 
against the tendencies to universal monarchy, the revival of 
which it thought that it discerned in the very nation which had 
founded the European balance of power. Within, the principle 
of unity was carried to extremes. The local liberties, which had 
formerly sustained the vitality in the different parts of the nation, 
were stifled in behalf, not of national liberty, but of despotism. 
Lastly, by a false and fatal logic, a religious unity was deduced 
from political unity, the thoughts from the acts of man. Des- 
cartes had not touched upon religious dogmas in his metaphysical 
revolution. The old spirit of religious persecution revived in the 
midst of an era of reason and immense intellectual development. 
Almost a whole generation was drawn into this insensate contra- 
diction by the love of uniformity ; a monstrous exaggeration of the 
coUective spirit of Gaul. Liberty of conscience was abolished. 
Men retrograded a century. Under the pretext of unity, society 
was rent asunder, and France was mutilated. 

The punishment came. Enfeebled France was throe times 
forced to stand the shock of formidable coalitions, which exhausted 
her resources and genius. Reverses succeeded the long series of 
her victories. She saved her territory only by desperate efforts, 
and emerged diminished from her struggle against Europe. The 
decline of the monarchy, of the GuUican church, and of the mo- 
narchical nobility which had replaced the ancient feudal nobility, 
had commenced. This decline advanced with terrible rapidity. 
An effort had been made to enforce external unity in religion : 
the result had been hypocrisy. Hypocrisy was succeeded by 
shamelessness: materialism threw off the mask. The springs of 
power had been stretched to arbitrariness : these springs had 
become strained. The invincible royalty of the seventeentli cen- 
tury was nothing more in the eighteenth century than a cavilling 
and impotent despotism, which had no longer the strength to be 
tyranny. France was delivered over to a government of in- 
triguers and abandoned women, which called to mind the reign 
of the eunuchs at Byzantium' and among the kings of the East. 
Diplomacy was rendered void like all else. Impolitic and ill- 
conducted wars ended in ignominy. A great colonial empire 
was lost. Poland was left to perish. The body politic and the 
body social became disjointed amidst sterile agitation. The court 
of Versailles repeated the last days of those antique empires of 
Asia which expired amidst the delirium of orgies. " After us the 
deluge !^^ This saying of the King was repeated with a common 
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voice by the nobility, by the higher clergy, by the financiers, by 
all the upper classes of society. 

The deluge was approaching indeed : smothered murmurs were 
descending from the heavens, and rising from the depths of the 
earth ; and the distant rumbling of the winds that sweep away 
empires was beginning tq be heard. The philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was born. 

After the practical materialism of the Regency came sensual- 
istic philosophy ; the offspring, and not the pai*eut, of the moral de- 
composition ; the negation of the whole past, under all its aspects, 
good or bad. The critical spirit of our race, and also its practical 
sense and profound humanity, were personified with unheard-of 
power in Voltaire. Cartesian philosophy, so great and so national, 
was incomplete. On the one hand, it had not touched directly 
on either politics or religion, although its method was applicable 
to them as to all else ; on the other, this method had not given a 
place, by the side of Reason, to that other principle of certainty, 
.Sentiment, without which Reason is so quickly arrested. By this 
breach entered the philosophy of sensatidn, — the English school 
of Locke. The innovators who attacked the beliefs and institu- 
tions of the past did so with the weapons of Locke, instead of 
the surer weapons of Descartes, and made sovereign Reason the 
handmaid of Sensation. The Christian Deism of Locke, become 
Epicurean Deism in Voltaire, ended in pure scepticism or natural- 
istic Pantheism in the Encyclopedic sect. By a logic which drew 
on this school, despite itself, selfishness was the final conclusion 
in ethics, and a materialistic and negative democracy in politics. 

A new athlete appeared, bearing on his brow, furrowed by pas- 
sions and sufferings, that mark of divine things which had hitherto 
been lacking to his age. Through Rousseau, Sentiment, restored 
to Philosophy, brought back thither the primordial truths, (Jod 
and the immortality of the soul. In politics, Rousseau, the apos- 
tle of the sovereignty of the people, reestablished the democratic 
ideal upon the bases of spiritualistic morality and the duties of 
the citizen, without disregarding, but without sufficiently insuring, 
the reservation of human individuality in the presence of society. 
Unhappily, carried away by the stationary ideal of the antique 
republics, and by the reaction against the refinements of a corrupt 
civilization, he denied perfectibility, affirmed even by those who 
were prevented by their materialism from establishing the doc- 
trine thereof upon its true foundations. These philosophers allied 
an inconceivable enthusiasm and aspiration to the opinions least 
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fitted to su&tain the soul. They were much better than their 
doctrines. From amidst their errors was evolved an immense 
movement of humanity, justice, practical reason, scientific spirit, 
and improvements of all kinds. Impious in words, they were in 
some sort religious in heart and action, — a strange contrast to 
the epochs when the mind confesses truth, while the lifeless heart 
does not practise goodness. The men of the eighteenth century 
believed in nothing, for the most part, beyond this world ; but 
they filled the world with so many hopes, that it seemed to them 
to suffice for the liuman race. Rousseau did not share their illu- 
sions. The germs of a new world existed, indeed, in this chaos ; 
but with how much blood and how many tears were they to 
l)e watered, and during how many generations, before blossom- 
ing in the unknown domain whicli was to bo revealed by the 
future ! 

A great attempt was made peacefully to transform the ancient 
rdgime. A fraction of the philosophers, who sought to found the 
theory of weaUh and progress^ and all social and political econo- . 
my, upon the principle of property, arrived at power. They 
entered upon a reformation designed to end in a king, at the head 
of a body politic of landed proprietors, in which the three orders 
were to be absorbed. Royalty dared not test to the end this 
last chance of safety. At the same time that it clung to the old 
abuses, impelled by public opinion, it aided, despite itself, in the 
birth of a new republican world beyond the seas. After this dis- 
tant diversion, it found itself again in collision with aggravated 
perils at home. Tiie ruin of the finances was consummated. It 
was impossible longer to maintain the hierarcliy of privileges and 
abuses. Royalty, at the last extremity, with a faltering hand at- 
tacked tiie institutions of inequality. The privileged orders replied 
by assaults upon absolutism. The ancient regime rent itself asun- 
der with its own hands. Driven from one position to another, 
agitated and bewildered, royalty suffered an appeal to the nation 
to be wrung from it. The States-Greneral were convoked after an 
interval of a hundred and seventy-five years. The tliree orders 
were face to face. The Third Estate summoned the other two 
orders to unite with it. Upon their refusal, it declared itself tbe 
National Assembly ; that is, the Nation by itself alone. 

Ancient France, as we have said, — ancient France was 
ended. 

Tiie two privileged orders had no longer any reason for exist- 
ing. The scientific and moral leadership had escaped from the 
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clergy, and fallen into the hands of secular thinkers and scholars.^ 
The warrior-caste, endangered in the very foundation of its exist- 
ence by the establishment of a standing army, had become useless 
to the national defence. The Third Estate had within itself all the 
elements of a complete society. As to royalty, it had been only 
the symbol of unity: now the living unity set itself up, and 
claimed at once the principle and the exercise of its sovereignty. 

A moment subjugated by that celestial inspiration which swept 
over Prance, the representatives of the privileged orders, on the 
night of August 4, responded to the appeal of the representatives 
of the people by burning upon the altar of unity the title-deeds 
of a reign of ten centuries, — a night whose sacred darkness 
brought forth inspirations unexampled in history, impulses which 
the sympathetic genius of France could alone give as a spectacle 
to the universe ! At the moment of being swallowed up in unity, 
the privileged orders rose, by a last effort, to the height of their 
antique virtue, and ennobled their end by rendering it voluntary. 
Human weakness, passions, the return of selfish regrets, will have 
in vain disowned this immortal night : history will record an im- 
pulse sublime even in those who knew not how to sustain their 
aspiration. 

The abolition of hereditary and privileged nobility, together 
with primogenitureship and entails ; the establishment of the equal 
division of property in the family ; the suppression of feudal rights,- 
and all the institutions pertaining thereto; the establishment of 
the civil status apart from the clergy ; the abolition of canonical 
law, and the civil sanction of religious vows ; the suppression of 
the ecclesiastical order as a body politic, and the sale of its im- 
mense estates at retail in order to generalize landed property; 
the destruction and annihilation of all privileges of corpora- 
tions, families, and offices ; all provincial, municipal, judicial, 
and fiscal diversities ; all appropriation of social functions ; all 
differences of origin among property ; and all conditions restrict- 
ing the freedom to labor and to acquire, — such were the imme- 
diate and definitive results of June 17 and August 4, 1789 ; results 
to which were speedily added, in the moral domain, the liberty of 
conscience and of worship, a principle of law, and no longer a 
simple compromise between armed sects, as the Edict of Nantes 
had been ; and, in the material domain, with a new division of ter- 
ritory which swept away all traces of the feudal or absolute mon- 

1 Would it not have been thus, had there been no motive for the clergy to continue 
to form a political body ruled by separate laws t 
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archy, that unity of weights and measures which is the economic 
unity of France, and an example offered to the world of the appli- 
cation of lofty scientific methods to the regulation of the usages 
of life. 

The levelling influence of the Revolution was felt everywhere. 
Nothing remained standing but the nation on one side, and the 
individual on the other.^ The vast edifice of the social hierarchy 
crumbled in fewer days than it had taken centuries to build it. 
France was about to set to work upon a new form and organism. 
The more we meditate upon the meaning of that event which the 
universe has so well styled the Revolution, — as if all the other 
revolutions of the globe and of humanity were effaced before this 
one, — the more we are impressed with its immensity. There is 
nothing comparable to it in the history of the human race. The 
majority of the systems of society had hitherto been seen to per- 
ish, either by a violent death or by languor, when their organism 
was dissolved : a few had been seen gradually to transform their 
organs ; but never had the world beheld a nation undertaking to 
reconstitute itself d priori in the name of absolute right and pure 
reason, and, so to speak, the soul of a great people throwing off 
a worn-out chrysalis, and setting to work to reconstruct a new 
body! The Revolution repeated in the social order the work 
accomplished by Descartes in philosophy ; and, extricating itself 
from the sophisms of infidelity, by that cry which men assembled 
never fail to raise to heaven, it dedicated its enterprise to the 
Supreme Being.* 

What had been dimly discerned in an heroic burst of en- 
thusiasm, it was necessary to attain by patient strength. The 
Revolution had sought to suppress time and tradition. It was 
necessary to resume the one, and to submit to the conditions of 
the other. The sovereignty of the people was reconquered ; that 
is, the inalienable right of society to modify itself at its pleasure, 
without being chained to any forms or any persons. The princi- 
ple was reconquered ; but the question was, to know what to do 
with this principle : the idea was nothing, if not vivified by the 
spirit. 

What was modern France to do ? Instead of a society, which, 
with its royalty and its three orders, was complete only by dis- 
rupting the man, France was to constitute the complete man in 



1 And the commune, it may be added, the primitive and indestrnctible group. 

2 Constitution of 1791. — Tkdoaraticn of the Bights of the Man and the Citizen, 
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complete society} For more than sixty years, France has been 
seeking this promised land. 

In the civil domain, great results have been definitively ac- 
quired; in the political and moral domain, conquests not less 
brilliant have been many times made, and again lost ; we have 
passed thro.ugh gigantic alternations of progress and reaction ; 
prodigious flights have been followed by long and profound ex- 
haustion. The eighteenth century gave an impulse of immense 
boldness ; but it did not leave moral resources sufficient to sustain 
this impulse to the end : and the nineteenth century has not yet 
succeeded in worthily continuing its predecessor while rectifying 
and completing it. Unhappy influences have disturbed the in- 
heritance of the Revolution. False prophets have misled minds. 
Aspirations at times generous, but bewildered, cosmopolitan and 
pantheistic theories, have shaken free individuality and patriotism. 
Our generation has found iteelf disputed between the phantoms 
of the past and the visions of a future contrary to the genius of 
France. Seized with torpor after these violent struggles, it seems 
to abandon itself: it suffers itself passively to be carried away by 
the reflex of retrogressive doctrines, — one kind of powerlessness 
led captive by another ; and regains its energy, only for tlie 
worship of material interests enveloped in a sort of practical 
fatalism. 

Let us beware ! Peoples are fallible and responsible like indi- 
viduals. There is no fatality, no unconquerable force of circum- 
stances J by which destinies are accomplished of themselves. These 
are the morbid visions of days of decay, wherein souls, the real 
beings, abdicating their functions, dream of some indescribable 
fantastic machine which replaces by its mechanism free and volun- 
tary activity. There are only two forces in the moral world, — 
the will of Providence, and the will of man. Providence is un- 
ceasingly doing its work' among us : man is no longer doing his.' 
Providence has been making appeal after appeal to France during 
the last sixty years. France commenced well ; but does she con- 
tinue to respond ? What Providence asks of us is not the abdi- 
cation of ourselves, is not puerile imitations of the past, senile 
reminiscences of the Middle Ages, but virile acts ; the awakening 

1 This beaatifiil formnla belongs to M. Pierre Leronx, whom, nnhi^pily, it has not 
preserred from systems in which man could not be complete, since free individuality is 
not insured therein. 

* Written in 1854. Since this time, France has began again to be foond on glorious 
battle-fields ; but she must recover her spirit as well as her sword. 
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of the spirit of life and liberty, the awakening of right and 
duty, of devotion to truth and justice ; faith by works ; a reli- 
gious renovation, proceeding from the eternal truths which the 
human mind has received from God, and not from human com- 
binations worn out and swept away by the course of ages ; a 
social development which seeks equality and justice through fra- 
ternity, without thinking of changing the natural and necessary 
bases of societies, or of inventing a man other than that whom God 
has made. Let us beware ! Providence may weary : there are 
no infallible destinies. No one is necessary to God. The Master 
may transfer to others the inheritance neglected by the unfaithful 
servant. Let France look at Spain and Italy, buried for three 
centuries in a sepulclire from which such efforts are now being 
made to roll away the stone ! 

Race of the Gauls, innovating race whose roots strike so deep 
into the past, sound thy heart, and recognize thyself ! Do not 
look outside thyself : long since hast thou ceased to be under the 
traditions of the Germans. The cycle of Roman education, in 
turn, has ended for thee ; the genius of worn-out Rome has 
nothing more to teach thee : it would stifle thee beneath its des- 
potic discipline, which purchases material progress and a superfi- 
cial unity at the cost of moral life and human dignity. Interrogate 
thy own genius, transformed by the Christian Word. Thou who 
hast formerly developed in the world the sentiment and the doc- 
trine of immortality, — it suffices for thee to see thy image 
reflected in its source, to cast from thee the polluted winding- 
sheet in which thou hast been enveloped by materialism. Seize 
anew that primordial inspiration^ that memory of thine own, that 
indestructible individuality^ which God, according to a profound 
interpretation of thy antique recollections, has given to every 
being on creating him. Repeat the saying of the sage, ^^ — Enow 
THYSELF ! — and thou wilt be saved. 
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Fob the valoable notes which compoee this Appendix, and form so interesting an ad II- 
tion to the American portion of this work, we are indebted to the kindness of Henry B. 
Dawson, Esq., of Morrisania, N.Y., member of the Historical Societies of New York, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Wisconsin, and of the New-England 
Historic-Genealogical Society; the well-known author of " Battles of the United States by 
Sea and Land," " Sons of Liberty in New York," " Assault on Stony Point," etc., and editor 
of the ** Foederalist." These notes have been made with the entire approbation of M. Martin, 
who is anxious that his work should be complete upon a ground whereon a foreign writer, 
whose access to the fullest sources of information would necessarily be in some degree 
limited, might easily be mistaken as to details. We would also acknowledge with grati- 
tude the kind assistance of Mr. Dawson in the preparation of all the portion of the trans- 
lation relating to the American Revolution. — Tb. 



I. 

Page 365, lines 26-28 : " From that time, it could be seen that there was a chasm 
hettoeen Old England and this infant nationality , — bettoeen a society of fact and 
tradition, and a society of right and reason,** 

The American Revolution can be traced back to a mnch earlier date than 
1 764 ; and the passage of the Stamp Act, the first cause for general complaint, 
served rather to consolidate a series of elements which were antagonistic to the 
government, than to originate a new one where it had been before unknown. 

From the earliest days of the English colonies in New England, the colonists 
assumed to be, politically, what was denied by the Home Government Two dis- 
tinct nationalities — one a oonqueror, the other a conquered people, and there- 
fore antagonistic — peopled New York and portions of New Jersey ; and, in the 
other colonies, other causes, often temporary and local in their character, served 
to irritate, and produce an opposition among those who were impatient of govern- 
mental control and ministerial interference. 

In New York, so determined was the oppodtion of the Dutch as early as 1664, 
that the government was obliged to abandon some of its measures (Minutes of 
Common Council of New York, Oct 14 and 20, 1664) ; and, from that time until 
the opening of the war in 1775, New York led the republican elements of the 
continent in their opposition to the old systems of government and to the 
usurpations of authority by the servants of the King in America (Sons of Lib- 
erty in New York, a paper read before the New -York Historical Society, 
May S, 1859). 

It is proper to observe, however, that while the governments in the several 
colonies, from an early date, had been constantly engaged in as mauy series of 
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local struggles with the colonists in America, there had been no general grierBnoe, 
and consequently no general, united, or concerted oppontion, among the latter, 
until the passage of the Stamp Act in March, 1765. 

That indiscreet measure fell among the oobnists in every part of America 
with equal violation of their rights ; and while those of them who possessed 
royal charters appealed to those instruments, and demanded a recognition of 
their ** chartered rights," New York — a conquered, and therefore an unchar- 
tered province — joined her sister colonies in the joint demand for their rights, 
under the plea that the *' rights of man " had been invaded by the act in 
question. 

While it may be proper, therefore, to consider the Stamp Act as the signal for 
a concerted and united opposition to the government, it is not proper to refer to 
it as the origin of the American Revolution, since that great work had been in 
progress in each of the colonies almost from the beginning of their existence ; 
and a concentration of its power had been prevented only by the policy of the 
government in giving no general cause for complaint until the adoption of this 
measure. 

n. 

Page 365, lines 88-96 : ^^The Presbyterians, animated by democratic sentiments^ 
had taken advantage of the prevailing agitation to organize themselves into a gen- 
eral association, which they had always been prevented from doing: this religious 
association became a vigorous political instrument** 

It is evident, that, in the construction of these lines, the author was controlled 
by the royalist writers of that period, by whom, very often, all who opposed 
the government, whether they were republicans or monarchists in sentiment, 
were indiscriminately styled ** Presbyterians," notwithstanding the great body 
of those in New England who thus resisted the ministry were ** Congregation- 
alists " and ^^Baptists ; ** those in New York were principally ^ Reformed Dutch ** 
and " Baptists," with a few " Presbyterians;" those in Pennsylvania were gener- 
ally *' German Reformed ; " those in Maryland were almost exclusively "^ Roman 
Catholics " and ** Episcopalians ; " and those in Virginia and the Carolinas were 
principally of the latter denomination and " Baptists." 

It is noteworthy in this connection also, that while the meeting-houses of 
the Reformed Dutch, Baptist, and some other dissenting churches, in the city 
of New York, were taken by the enemy, and used for public purposes, during the 
military occupation of that city, those belonging to the Church of England and 
to the Lutheran and Presbyterian churches were retained by their respecdve 
owners, and continued to be used for their legitimate purposes. 

The association to which reference is made in the text was probably that 
known as "The Sons of Liberty," — a body which was purely political in its 
character, embracing members of nearly every religious sect and of varied po- 
litical opinions. It was organized soon after the trial of Zenger in 1745 (Lieut.- 
Oov, Colden to the Earl of Halifax, 22d February, 1765) ; and, from that time 
until the breaking-out of the war in 1 775, it wielded a great political influence 
throughout the continent Indeed, its members were among the leaders of the 
colonists, both in the Revolution and in the war which succeeded it ; and at a 
later period, in some of the States, the influence of the ancient association was 
felt, when, in 1787-d, the Constitution for the United States was offered to the 
several States for their approval and ratification. 
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Page 866, lines 12-14: ^The shoots from the tree of Boston soon covered 
British America, and were destined later to cross the ocean," 

It 18 not the purpose of this note to dispute with Boston the honor which 
has been awarded to that city by the distinguished author of this work : it is 
rather to speak in behalf of ** the truth of history " concerning the leadership 
in the Revolution which separated thirteen peoples from their common sovereign 
and their common country. 

It was not the policy of Massachusetts at any time to defend, except inci- 
dentally, the constitudonal rights of any people but her own ; nor did she ever 
base her opposition to the Crown on any thing but her own charter. Even in 
her opposition to the Stamp Act, her great leader admitted the ** supremacy 
of Parliament" (Otis's Rights of the British Colonies asserted and proved, 3d Ed. 
pp. 49, 57 ; Otis's Vindication of the British Colonies, Ed. Boston, 1765, p. 21) ; in 
idl of which she was fully sustained by Rhode Island and Connecticut 

New York, on the contrary, by the leader of her Sons of Liberty, declared 
for a separation from the mother-country (Letter in New- York Gazette and 
Post'Boy, Na 1157, March 7, 1765, etc.) ; and her Assembly, on the 18th of 
October, 1 764, approved, and despatched to London, a memorial to the House 
of Commons, in which it demanded " an Exemption from the Burthen of un- 
granted, involuntary Taxes," and proceeded *^to inform the Commons of Great 
Britain, that the People of this Colony, inspired by the Genius of their Mother- 
Country, nobly disdain the thought of claiming that Exemption as a Privilege: 
They found it on a Basis more honorable, solid, and stable ; they challenge it, and 
glory in it, as their Right" (Journal of the General Assembly, Oct. 18, 1764). 

On the same day, — six years before Massachusetts attempted to follow her 
example, — her General Assembly appointed the first of those bodies which were 
known as ** Committees of Correspondence " (lUd.), and which were described 
by a contemporary writer as '* the foulest, subtlest, and most venomous serpents 
that ever issued fit>m the eggs of sedition." 

Three months before (July 10, 1764), her people had successfully resisted the 
encroachments on her marine by the royal navy, and compelled the officers of 
one of his Majesty's ships-of-war to release four fishermen whom they had im- 
pressed in the harbor of New York (New -York Gazette and Post-Boy, July 12, 
1 764) ; and, when the passage of the Stamp Act indicated a settled purpose of en- 
forcing the obnoxious measure, her merchants organized the first " Non-Importa-. 
tion Association," and appointed the second *^ Committee k£ Correspondence" 
(New-York GazetU, or Weekly Post-Boy, Na 1192, Nov. 7, 1765 ; Boston Post- 
Boy and Advertiser, Nov. 11, 1765 ; Boston Gazette and Country Journal, Nov. 
11, 1765) : while her people compelled the royal Lieutenant-Governor to surren- 
der, at the gates of the fort, the boxes containing the stamped paper (Minutes 
of the Common Council of New York, Nov. 5, 1765) ; and the press (^Massachu- 
setts, bearing testimony to the backwardness of that colony, appealed to the mer- 
chants of Boston to follow the example which she had presented (Boston GazeUe 
and Country Journal, Nov. 25, 1765). 

The integrity of her merchants, in their respect for the agreement to abstain 
from the introduction into the colony of British goods, was most distinguished 
(Returns of Exports to America, in Sons of Liberty in New York, p. 87) ; and, 
when it became necessary to interpose force (January 18, 1770), the blood 
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of her inhabitants was first shed in behalf of the ** rights of man " and of 
America (New-York Journal^ No. 1417, Thursday, March 1, 1770 ; Letter from 
New York, dated Jan. 22, 1770, published in The St. James Chronicle^ No. 
1412, London, March 15, 1770 ; Boston Chronicle, Nos. 168 and 169, Feb. 5 and 
8, 1770; Letter in the Massachusetts Gazette^ Thursday, Feb. 1, 1770; Lieut.- 
Gov, Cot den's Despatch to the Home Government, No. 9, New York, Feb. 21, 1770 ; 
Grordon's American Revolution, L p. 300 ; Bancroft's United States, YL p. S82). 

At a subsequent date, when the tax on tea aroused the colonists to renewed 
opposition, the Sons of Liberty in New York were among the foremost in 
their opposition to the measure (Leake's Life of Lamb, 79,80; Reminiseences 
of the Park and its Vicinity, £kL 1855, pp. 28-32 ; Gordon's Afnerican Revoltk- 
tion, L pp. 332-334) ; and, when the tea-ship arrived off the city of New York, 
she was not permitted to enter the harbor, and sought safety by returning to 
London. 

About the same time, a ship came up to the city with eighteen chests of tea 
secreted in her hold, of which the Sons of Liberty had received notice fixun 
London ; when the people, undisguised, and in open day, took possession of her, 
removed her cargo, seized the tea, emptied it into the harbor, and sent the cap- 
tain of the ship to London, without his vessel, on board the tea^hip Nancy, 
which just then returned, as has been already stated (Gaines's New -York Ga- 
zette and the Weekly Mercury, No. 1174, Monday, April 25, 1774 ; Holt's A>i£^- 
York Journal, Nos. 1633 and 1634, Thursday, April 21 and 28, 1774; Gordon's 
American Revolution, L pp. 333, 334 ; Bancroft's United States, YL p. 525 ; 
Reminiseences of the Park and its Vicinity, Ed. 1855, pp. 28-32). 



IV. 

Page 866, lines 26-29 : ^*' Associations were formed everywhere, the members of 
which pledged themselves to refuse all British products, at the price of whatever 
privation, until reparation uxis granted the colonies" 

The earliest of these associations, of which we have any knowledge, was that 
which was formed by ** the Merchants of the city of New York, trading to Great 
Britain," at a meeting which was held at Bums's Coffee-house on the evening 
of the 31st of October, 1765 ; and the *^ Retailers of Goods " in the same city 
entered into a similar agreement on the same day (Holt's New -York Gazette, 
or Weekly Post-Boy, No. 1192, Thursday, Nov. 7, 1765; Boston Post-Boy and 
Advertiser, Monday, Nov. 11, 1765 ; £des and Gill's Boston Gazette and Country 
Journal, Nov. 11, 1765; London Chronicle, No. 1401, Dec. 12, 1765; Bancroft's 
United States, V. pp. 351, 352). A similar association was formed by '* the Mer- 
chants and Traders" of Philadelphia on the seventh of November following (Letter 
from Philadelphia, dated Nov. 7, 1 765, in The London Chronicle, No. 1407, Dec. 26, 
1765 ; Holt's New-York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, No. 1194, Thursday, Nov. ' 
21, 1765) ; and after considerable delay, and not without an urgent appeal to 
their pride (Communication in The Boston Gazette, Nov. 25, 1765), die mer^ 
chants of Boston followed their example, on the ninth of December (Holt^s New- 
York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, Extra, No. 1195, Dec. 27, 1765). 

The movement soon became general ; but it was very short-lived : and there 
are reasonable doubts concerning the fidelity with which the pledge was ad- 
hered to, — the imports of New England having been reduced only £8,465. 
6b. 4d. in 1765, and £31,884. Is. in 1766; while those of New York, the 
most faithful of the thirteen colonies, were reduced only £188,067. Is. in 1765, 
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and £49,431. 4s. in 1766 ; wbile the Carolinas and Gecn^a lai^lj increased 
their imports in 1 765 ; and Maryland, Virginia, and Geoi^a, those of 1 766 
(Sans of Liberty in New York, p. 87, note). 



Page 366, lines S1-S4 : ^' They did more; they prevented the landing and dis- 
tribution of the stamped paper; and^ the administration of civil justice and 
commerce being thus suspended in point of fact, the Assembly of Massachusetts 
boldly see itself up in opposition to the English Parliament, and authorized the 
citizens to dispense with the stamp in btmness transactions" 

In this sentence, more than one subject has been referred to, which needs 
notice. 

While it may be true, that, in some of the colonies, the stamps were not 
landed from the vessels which had brought them to America, it is not so in all 
cases. 

Those which were sent to New York, for instance, were landed without oppo- 
sition, and deposited in the fort ; but they were not distributed, nor were they 
allowed to leave the fort, except in the manner in which the Sons of Liberty 
approved, and to the persons in whose integrity they had entire confidence, 
after the issue of a call for the inhabitants to meet, armed, for the purpose of 
seizing them. They were surrendered at the gate of the fort, by the King's 
Lieutenant-Governor and by the Greneral-in-Chief of the King's forces in Amer- 
ica, to the corporation of the city of New York, by whom they were receipted 
for, and finally disposed of(Lieut.'Gov. Colden to Secretary Conway, Nov. 5, 1 765 ; 
Reminiscences of the Park and its Vicinity, Ed. 1855, pp. 11, 12; Lieut,-Gov, 
Colden to the Lords of Trade, Dec. 6, 1765 ; MS, Minutes of the Common Coun- 
cU of the City of Neto York, Nov. 5, 1 765). 

Hie Greneral Court, or Colonial Assembly, of Massachusetts, authorized the 
readents of that colony only, ** to dispense with the stamp in business trans- 
actions." That body possessed no authority whatever beyond the boundaries 
of that colony ; and no other person than a resident of that colony pretended 
to recognize its authority, or obeyed its orders. The several colonies were en- 
tirely independent bodies ; and at the period referred to, in the language of Mr. 
Bancroft, ** the eye of the whole continent watched with the intensest anxiety 
the conduct of New York, the capital of the central province, and headquarters 
of the standing forces in America" (History, Ed. 1852, Y. p. 831 ; see also Qov. 
Bernard to the Lards of Trade, July 7, 1766). 

In the consideration of all questions concerning the history of the United 
States, particularly concerning their political history, there is no subject which 
possesses more importance than the entirely distinct and separate organization 
and government of the several colonies, and their entirely separate and very 
often diverse action on the great questions of the day. Each colony was sepa- 
rate and distinct fipom all the others in every respect ; and, in its subordination 
to the King and the Parliament, each was accountable directly, and not through 
any other. This peculiar condition of the colonies was continued until nearly 
the close of the War of the Bevolution ; and not until the 1st of March, 1 781, was 
there any bond of union between them, except the bond of common danger 
from a common foe, and that of a common desire to gain a common security. 
The Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, which took effect on that 
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day, secured, for the first time, the legal union of the States; and thenoefartli 
the thirteen were confederated States. 



VI. 

Page S67, lines 6, 7 : ^*The Aisemhly of New York refused. It toas suspended 
by act of Parliament until it should have obeyed.** 

Referring to the *' Act for restraining and prohibiting the Governor, Council, 
and House of Representatives, of the Province of New York, until provision 
shall have been made for furnishing the King's troops with all the necesaariee 
required by law, from passing or assenting to any Act of Assembly, Vote, or 
Resolution, for any other purpose ; ** passed in the Parliament in the spring of 
1767. 

va 

Page 868, lines 6-7: "7%e first blood shed at Boston, March 5, 1770, in an 
affray between the soldiers and the people, seemed to gush forth afresh throughout 
America.** 

Like many other features of the Revolutionary struggle, 'Hhe first blood shed" 
has been unwarrantably distorted by many of our writers and book-makers, evi- 
dently for the promotion of the extraordinary but systematic pretensions g£ 
Massachusetts to priority in the cause of the Republic, and to superior importance 
in the family of States. While this evil spirit of rivalship between the several 
States should be condemned as pernicious, if not positively destructive of the 
best interests of the Union, it is proper, in view of its mischievous effects abroad, 
as seen in the pages of this work, to oppose it with the truth, simple and un- 
adorned, but not unsustained, and to leave the result of that exposition to the 
candor and good sense of the reader. 

On the 13th, 15th, and 16th of January, 1770, the soldiery compoung the 
garrison in the city of New York made desperate attempts to destroy the 
Liberty-pole which the Sons of Liberty had erected on the Common, now 
the Park, in that city ; and, at a very early hour on the latter day, they 
succeeded not only in prostrating it, but in Sawing it into pieces, and piling it in 
front of Montanye's Tavern, the headquarters of the Sons of Liberty (Holt's 
New 'York Journal, No. 1411, Jan. 18, 1770; Gordon's American Revolution, L 
p. 486 ; Dunlap's History of New York, I. p. 800). 

On the following day (January 17), pursuant to a public call, the inhabitants, 
to the number of three thousand persons, assembled around the stump of the 
prostrated Liberty-pole ; and measures were adopted to erect another pole, to 
compel the soldiers to remain within their barracks after evening roll-call, and to 
prevent the employment of them by the inhabitants in menial services (Holt's 
New-York Journal, Na 1412, Jan. 26, 1770; Dunlap's History of New York, 
I pp. 436, 437 ; Bancroft's History, Ed. 1854, pp. 881, 882). 

On the 19th, scurrilous hand-bills, signed " Sixteenth Regiment,*' were post- 
ed about the city ; and three soldiers, who were engaged in that service near 
the Fly Market, were seized by Isaac Sears and Walter Quackenbos, members 
of the Sons of Liberty ; and, after a sharp contest, two of them were carried 
to the Mayor's office. 

An attempt was made, by some of the associates of the prisoners, to rescue 
them ; but Captain Richardson and the citizens kept them at bay until a re- 
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enforcement of twenty men from the lower barracks, at the fort, came to the 
assistance of the assailants. These drew their bayonets and swords, while the 
citizens seized the stakes and '* rungs " from the carts and sleighs which were in 
the vicinity ; and each party sullenly prepared for the contest, and each seems 
to have sent messengers to its friends for additional forces. 

At this moment the Mayor and Alderman Desbrosses appeared, and ordered 
the soldiers to return to their barracks ; when they reluctantly retired. When 
they had reached Golden Hill (now John Street, between Cliff Street and Bur- 
ling Slip), they met the reenforcement for which they had sent ; and, under the 
control of one who is supposed from his dress to have been an officer in disguise, 
the united forces turned, and made a furious attack on the magistrates and a large 
body of burghers by whom they were followed. A desperate fight ensued ; and 
not until the superior officers of the garrison came on the ground, and ordered 
the soldiers to retire, was the *' battle " closed. 

In this affiray, known to the present generation as ^^ The Battle of Golden 
Hill," both the soldiery and burghers suffered severely. Among the latter, Fran- 
cis Field, a Friend, was wounded in the cheek while standing at his own door; 
several others were severely wounded ; one was killed with a bayonet ; and a 
sailor was cut down : the former were very severely handled, many of them were 
disarmed, and all were badly beaten. 

On the following day (January 20), the contest was renewed, at the head 
of Beekman Street, between a party of soldiers and one of sailors ; and, when 
the Mayor appeared, his orders were entirely disregarded. The populace hastened 
to the assistance of the sailors ; but the soldiery retired to their barracks when 
they saw the determined spirit with which they were opposed. 

In the aflemoon of the same day, a number of burghers who were assembled 
on the Common, opposite the new Jail, — immediately eastward frt>m the pres- 
ent City BWll, — were attacked by another party of soldiers; but the latter were 
so severely handled, that they never ventured to renew the contest. 

The most intense excitement prevailed throughout the city ; and the despatches 
of the colonial authorities to the Home Government, the newspaper-press of that 
))eriod both in Europe and America, the standard historical authorities of the 
earlier days of the Republic, to say nothing of the more recent historical writers 
who have made the local history of New York a specialty, bear ample testimony 
to the importance of the event, and present the sUence concerning it, of those 
American writers who assume to write on the history of their country, for the 
judgment of all just men. 

Those who are curious to inquire concerning this subject are referred to 
Lieut.'Gov, Colden*8 Despatch to the Earl of HiUshoroughj No. 9, 21st February, 
1770, — Colden MSS., New- York Historical Society's Library ; the volume of 
*^ Broadsides " in the same collection ; Holt's New -York Journal, No. 1437, Thurs- 
day, March 1, 1 770 ; The Boston Chronicle, Nos. 168 and 169, Feb. 5 and 8, 1770; 
Letter, dated " New York, Jan. 22, 1770,** published in The St, James Chronicle, 
or British Evening Post, No. 1412, London, March 15, 1770; Gordon*s History 
of American Revolution, I. p. 800 ; Dunlap*s History of New York, L p. 487 ; 
Bancroft's United States, Ed. 1854, VI. p. 882 ; Reminiscences of the Park 
and its Vicinity, pp. 60-62 ; Leake*s Life of Larnb, pp. 55-58 ; Dawson's Sons 
of Liberty, Ed. 1859, pp. 112-117; Booth's History of New York, pp. 448- 
458, etc. 
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Page 368) lines 21-24 : *^ The Maagachusetts Assembly ezpUcidy denied to the 
two houses the right of making laws for the colonies. It was the Jirst time thai 
the supremacy of the Parliametit had been rejected in express and general terms. 
The legal resistance tended to become revolution (1772)." 

In 1744) when lieutenant-Goyemor Clarke of New York proposed to tax the 
colonies by means of stamped paper, the royal governor Clinton, of the same colo- 
ny, informed the ministiy that " the People in North America are quite strangers 
to any duty but such as they raise themselves ; and, was such a schetm to take 
place without their knowledge, it might prove a dangerous consequence to His 
Majesty's interest** (Gov. Clinton to Duke of Newcasde, New York, 13ih 
December, 1744). 

'^ The General Assembly of this Colony hare no desire to derogate firom the 
Power of the Parliament of Great Britain : but they cannot avoid defHrecating 
the Loss of such Bights as they have hitherto enjoyed ; Bights established in the 
first Dawn of our Constitution, founded upon the most substantial Seasons, con- 
firmed by invariable Usage, conducive to the best Ends; never abused to bad 
Purposes, and with the Loss of which. Liberty, Property, and all the Benefits of 
Life, tumble into Insecurity and Buin : Bights, the Deprivation of which will 
dispirit the People, abate their Industry, discourage Trade, introduce Discord, 
Poverty, and Slavery ; or, by depopulating the Colonies, turn a vast, fertile, pros- 
perous Begion into a dreary Wilderness ; impoverish Great Britain ; and shake 
the Power and Independency of the most opulent and flourishing Empre in the 
World" (Memorial of the Assembly of New York to the House of Commons^ 
Oct 18, 1764,— Jbuma/ of the Assembly of that date). 

^ The great fundamental principles of government should be common to ail 
its parts and members, else the whole will bo endangered. If, then, the interests 
of the mother^ountry and her colonies cannot be made to coincide ; if the same 
constitution may not take place in both ; if the wel&re of the mother^^ountxy 
necessarily requires a sacrifice of the most natural rights of the colonies, — theib 

SIGHT OF MAKING THEIB OWN LAWS, AND DISPOSING OF THEIB OWN PROP- 
ERTY BT BEPBESENTATIYE8 OF THEIB OWN CHOOSING, — if SUCh is really the 

case between Great Britain and her colonies, then the connection between them 
OUGHT TO CEASE ; and sooner or later it must inevitably cease. The English 
government cannot long act towards a part of its dominions upon principles 
diametrically opposed to its own, without losing itself in the slavery it would 
impose upon the colonies, or leaving them to throw it ofi*, and assert their own 
freedom (Essays, signed " Fbeeman," in the New -York Journal, June, 1765). 

Contrast these sentiments with what appears to have been the conclusions of 
the learned author respecting the priority of the claim of colonial independ- 
ence of the Parliament of Great Britain. 



IX. 

Page 378, Note S : This note is calculated to mislead the reader concerning 
the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union which were reported in 
secret session to the Congress, not published, on the 20th of August, 1776, and 
agreed to by that body on the 15th of November, 1777 ; but they were not 
approved by the several States, and therefore they remained inoperative, until 
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the 1st of March, 1781 (Secret Journals of the Congress, vol. " Kstory of the 
Confederation "). 

Until the latter date, the States were not even confederated ; nor was there 
any such body, in law, as " Hie United States of America." Hence the variety 
of names which was applied to the aggregate body, — ^the Thirteen united 
States," " the United States of North America," etc. 



Page 879, lines 12-14 : << Despite their courage and the military talents of their 
leader, the American militia succumbed before the discipline of the Anglo-Ger- 
mans.** 

The " leader " referred to is assumed to have been General Washington ; but 
the discipline of the enemy had less to do with the disaster at Brooklyn than 
the ignorant, sclf-conceited inefficiency of General Israel Putnam, who held the 
immediate command of that post 

The Umits assigned to these notes will not permit an extended examination 
of this subject ; and the reader is referred to Dawson's Battles of the United 
States, First Edition, L pp. 148-150, and to the authorities which are referred to 
therein, for further particulan concerning it. 
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